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PEACOCK IN INDIAN ART* 

By 

Krishna Lal, New Delhi 

Art is a universal language of communication. Even before man could 
read or write, he was scratching with sharp flints to draw birds, figures of animals, 
trees and whatever he saw around in nature. Even later, with the developed 
intellect when he started creating objects of utility, he demonstrated his creative 
skill on them and made them look beautiful. 

Symbols play an important part in the history of Indian art. Man always 
tries to find out means to give a visual expression to his abstract ideas. “ The 
subject may be an immortal deity or a mortal man or an abstract idea. So it 
has a dual purpose, firstly to make the artist himself realise in an idealistic con- 
crete form his abstract idea before setting out its copy in an art form, and 
secondly to make people, with the use of these symbols and emblems realise to 
the same extent his abstract conception. ” 1 This accounts for the use of a vari- 
ety of symbols in Indian art also. 

The peacock, the National bird of India, at once majestic and graceful, 
with a beautiful form and charming colours, caught the fancy of the Indian arti- 
sans from the very early times, who used it profusely in their artistic creations. 
The peacock symbol occurs prominently in Indian art. It is a bird commonly 

* It may be noted here that a paper entitled “ Peacock; The National Bird, of India ” 
by Mr. J. P. Thaker was published in the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. XU, 
No. 4, pp. 42546. . " ''a-V . ~E4* 
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found all over the country. Popularly called e tn6ra ’ or ‘mayiira it is famous 
for its beautiful plumage which has long feathers ending with colourful eyes. 
These eyes were greatly admired by the primitive folk, who made up interesting 
stories of their origin. The Hindu myth-makers invented the purpose of the 
spots in its plumage. It is said that once Ravana, the king of Lanka, invaded 
Heaven to conquer the gods. Indra, who was the head of the gods, could not 
defeat him. He ran away and took shelter under the wings of a peacock. For 
this act of kindness, Indra conferred a boon on the peacock, saying, “ I am 
Sahasrdk$a or the possessor of one thousand eyes, as you have saved my life 
from the demon king’s attack, I am pronouncing this blessing on you, who are 
plain-plumaged and dull-coloured bird, should henceforth, also be the possessor 
of thousand eyes. ” 2 As a result of this blessing of Indra, the peacock was 
transformed into a beautiful bird with a colourful plumage. 

The peacock finds an honourable place among the decorative motifs of 
Indian art, such as pottery, sculptures, terra-cottas, bronzes, textiles, paintings, 
applied arts and several other objects of daily use. 

The peacock was considered to be an auspicious bird by the people of the 
Indus Valley, because of its association with the Sun. It is painted on the pottery 
from Cemetry ‘ H ’ at Harappa datable to c. 1700 B.C., where it is shown carry- 
ing a dead body in the stomach ( PI. Ill, Pi. I, fig. 1 ). “ It was invested with 
the miraculous power of transporting the metamorphosed subtle body of the 
dead person to the solar world or to help it as a guide to cross the mightly gulf 
of darkness that beset the path leading to the land of Bliss. ” 3 The peacocks 
with extended plumages or broad tails or perched on pedestal, fashioned in the 
medium of baked clay or terracotta, have also been found from the ancient sites 
of Lothal, Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 4 going back to circa 2350 B.C., belonging 
to the Harappa Culture. 

During the Rgvedic Age, people considered the peacock as the most beauti- 
ful bird. In the Rgveda Samhita 5 Indra’s horse is described as Mayurardman 
meaning a horse having hair like peacock feathers and Mayuratepa or tail like 
the plumage of the peacock. Again, the Yajurveda Samhita « informs us that 
the peacock was sacrificed in the ritual of Ahamddha sacrifice in order to make 
the horse’s journey to heaven easier. In the Atharvavdda, 7 it is mentioned that 
the peahen destroys the poisonous effect of a scorpion. 

The representation of the peacock during the early historical period is 
found on the silver punchmarked coins of about the 4th- 3rd century B.C., where 
it is shown perched on a mound ( PI. I, fig. 2. ). 

In Rock Edict I at Girnar,* the Emperor ASoka (c. 273-232 B.C ), re-' 
stricted the slaying of animals and birds to one deer and two peacocks for the 
royal kitchen. ; • . 
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In a fragmentary railing pillar of the 5ufiga period ( 2nd century B.C. ), 
from Gwalior, displayed in the National Museum, New Delhi a beautiful 
peacock is depicted in a forest along with deer. 

In the 1st century B.C., the peacock in pairs with long plumages, embellish- 
ed the back of the North Gateway and the right bracket of East Gateway of the 
Buddhist stupa at Sanchi. ( PI. I. fig. 3 ). 

In Early Indian Art, the divinities are shown wearing turbans, which at 
times, are decorated with crests depicting among others, the richly ornamented 
figure of a dancing peacock. 9 

A Ku§apa sculpture belonging to the 2nd century A.D., showing Sri 
Devi, the goddess of abundance, standing on a full vase from which issue forth 
lotuses, is adorned with an armlet shaped like a dancing peacock ( PI. IV, PI. I, 
Fig. 5 ). On its back also two peacocks are shown sitting face to face with full 
plumages. 

On an important pillar from Lai Bhagat ( near Kanpur ), of the Kusana 
period ( 2nd century A.D. ), showing the Sun god, a very graceful and charming 
figure of a dancing peacock is chiselled with a remarkable skill 10 ( Pi. I, fig. 6 ). 

The Yaudheya kings worshipped Skanda, the younger son of Siva and the 
God of War. The peacock, the mount of Skanda, symbolising energy and 
strength, was considered sacred and the Yaudheyas took pride in calling them- 
selves as Mattamayurakas . u The peacock finds representation on their coins 
along with Skanda as Mahasina. 

In the 5th century A.D., Kumaragupta I issued gold coins on which his 
queen is shown feeding grapes to a peacock on one side ( PI. I, fig. 7 ) and the 
God of War riding a peacock on the other ( PI. I, fig. 8 ). Kumaragupta I ( 414- 
455 A.D. ) also issued silver coins on which the peacock occupies the entire 
space with a legend. The silver coins of this type were issued by Skandagupta 
(455-480 A.D. ). In the 6th century A.D., Toramana, the Hupa king, issued 
silver coins showing a peacock on the reverse. 

The peacock motif was not only popular with the stone-carver or the 
painter but it was also a great favourite with the clay-modellers. Especially, on 
festive occasions, beautiful figures of gods and goddesses, animals and birds were 
made by the deft artisans. Among these, the peacock was the most attractive 
with all its splash of pleasing colours. Kalidasa has given a picturesque descrip- 
tion of a terracotta peacock in his immortal classic -Sakmtala . 12 He further 
makes a mention in the Mighaduta 13 about the sportive peacock ( Krl4d-mayura\ 
which was trained to dance to the tune of clappings and the jinglings of brace- 
lets of the Yak$a’s wife. 

The sculptural art of Gujarat is infused with the grace and delicacy of the 
Gupta art traditions. A remarkable sculpture from MahudL Ko(yarka shrine. 
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North Gujarat and dating from the 5th century A.D., showing baby Skanda 
carried by a Gaija on his shoulder and being fondled with all the motherly 
affection by Parvati, has a beautiful peacock which helps in the identification of 
the icon as Skcmda-Mata . w 

In the group of Sapta-Matrkds or the Seven Mother Goddesses, Kaurndn 
has a peacock as her mount. 13 

Yet another pleasing carving from Tintoi ( Shdmldji ) datable to the 7th 
century A.D., and showing the figures of Siva as ViffddharamUrti with his consort 
Parvati carrying baby Skanda in her hands, has an equally charming portrayal 
of the peacock. 16 

In a rare bronze image of six-headed Skanda, recently acquired by the 
National Museum, his attribute, the spear and his vehicle, the peacock, are 
shown personified on his either side as Sukti Devi and Maywa-kwusa { PI. I, 
fig. 6 ). Probably, the provenance of this bronze sculpture is the Chamba Hills 
and it is a product of the 6th-7th century A.D. A fine sculpture of Karttikeya 
datable to the 9th-10th century A.D., flanked by the personified weapon and the 
vehicle comes from Baijanatha. 17 

In a beautiful carving from Paharpur ( Bengal ) of the 7th century A.D , 
showing offering of poison to Siva, the deity is shown holding an umbrella of 
peacock-feathers ( Mayurachhattra ), which though rare in Indian art, is often 
found in Siva’s representations from Cambodia. 18 

Paharpur, famous for its wealth of terracotta art, treats with a variety of 
subjects. On one of its plaques is depicted a peacock engaged in a deadly fight 
with a cobra on which it is shown pouncing with its paws and in another plaque 
it is holding a serpent in its beak in an attitude which is suggestive of its 
triumphant victory (, 7th century A.D. ) 19 ( PL I, fig. 9 ). 

In the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, there is a beautiful sculpture of the 
Gupta period, 5th century A.D., showing Karttikeya sitting on his vdhana, the 
peacock with fanned tail. 

The excavations at the ancient site of Ahiehchhatra, district Bareilly, has 
yielded a rich crop of terracotta figurines. Of these, a fragmentary one shows 
Karttikeya mounted on a peacock, which has a bell tied around its neck. It 
belongs to c. 8th century A.D. 20 . 

A finely carved peacock as the vdhana of Karttikeya adorns the SomeSvara 
temple from Mukhalihgam , datable to the 9th-10th century A.D. During the 
Chola period in the 10th century A.D., bronze images were cast in which 
peacock as the vdhana of Skanda is usually shown standing at the back, holding 
a snake. 
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In Jainism, Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning, and Haritjaigameiin, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and the God of Nativity have the peacock as 
their vehicle. 21 In Buddhism also Mahamayurl is shown mounted on a peacock. 22 
Paintings'. 

In the medium of painting, the peacock is shown as a domesticated bird. 
In one of the wall-paintings in Cave XVII of the famous Ajanta Caves datable 
to the 5th century A.D., two peacocks are shown perched majestically on the 
roof of the palace. 23 

In miniature paintings also the peacock finds an important place in the 
illustration of the Rag a and Rdgini themes. In Kakubha Rdgirii, it represents 
the absent lover and sympathises with the love-lorn lady. In the representation 
of Megha- Malhdra Rdgtyi also, sometimes the dancing peacock is shown rejoic- 
ing at the prospect of rains and thus arousing feeling of intense love amongst 
the lovers ( PI. V. ). 

In Pahari miniatures, the peacock is often introduced as a domesticated 
bird perched on the house tops. 

Jahangir, the Mughal Emperor, was very fond of nature and had several 
studies of animals, birds, flowers and plants made by his court artists. The pea- 
cock was also minutely observed and faithfully portrayed. 

Besides, some medicinal properties which the peacock is supposed to 
possess in curing snake bites, etc., its feathers help in eradicating evil spirits and 
diseases according to some beliefs of the tribal people. 24 

Its beautiful feathers are used in making mdrchhal or a fly-whisk and also 
hand-fans. The great honour given to the peacock feathers is evident from the 
fact that they decorate the crown of Lord Kj§na which is known as m6ra-muku{a. 

During the rainy season when the sky is over-cast with dark thunderous 
clouds with splashes of lightning, the peacock performs the unique dance of re- 
joicing and its melodious voice beckons the peahen. Fascinated by this pleasing 
sight, man tried to copy the peacock dance or mavura-nrtya, and attires himself 
in brilliant costumes decorated with peacock feathers. The peacock dance is a 
particularly common mode of joyous expression among the Adivdsis of Santhal 
Pargunds of Bihar. 

The Mughal Emperor Shahjahan was so very much fascinated by the 
beautiful form of the peacock that he ordered his royal throne — the TakhUi-Tdus 
to be fashioned after this bird. 

Applied Arts : 

Applied art is more universal in its scope and expressive of the national 
character as it effects the daily life and habits of every individual. Vases and 
utensils of domestic or ritualistic use have played an important part in the 
cultural life of the people through time and space. The household and- ritual 
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vessels of metal, clay and other materials furnish valuable documents for the 
study of any culture. The clothes we wear, the way we decorate our homes, all 
throw light on our culture and aesthetic taste. 

In the applied arts and textiles also the peacock finds an honourable place 
as a decorative motif. Due to the perishable nature of organic materials, hardly 
any early example has survived. But the tradition of the peacock motif con- 
tinues till the present day. 

Ivory : 

Both the literary and archaeological evidences testify to the antiquity of 
the craft of ivory carving in India. An inscription from the gateway of the 
Sanchi stupa refers to a guild of ivory-cravers from Vidlsa , 25 in the 1st century 
B.C. The rich find of delicate ivory carvings from Begram and other sides like 
Taxila and Ter further provide examples of this ancient craft. A fragmentary 
rectangular plaque from Begram shows a peacock perched under an Asoka tree. 26 
which is datable to the 2nd century A.D. ( PI. I, fig. 4 ). In medieval India, 
ivory workers were active in different parts of the country and the ivory-inlay 
door of Asif-i-Skarif in Bijapur in 1580 A.D., provides a fine example at the 
beginning of the Islamic rule in India. The ivory carving continued through 
the centuries at different centres of India and it is still a living art, chiefly in 
Mysore, Kerala and some parts of northern India. Due to its perishable nature 
very few examples of early workmanship have survived. Nevertheless, ivory- 
carvers took a great fancy for the depiction of the beautifui peacock in their 
artistic creations whether as a colourful toy ( PI. VI ), or on bracket figures ( PI. 
II, fig. 23 ), ear-rings, boxes, caskets and handles of paper knives, etc. 

Wood : 

Wood has been extensively used both for architectural purposes and for 
decorative carving from the Mauryan times ( 3rd century B.C. ) or even earlier. 27 
Not much material of the early period has survived the ravages of time, but from 
the medieval period several examples both of secular and religious nature exist. 
Decorative wooden panels from the temple chariots, door-frames and lintels are 
intricately worked with a variety of designs, like scrolls, floral meanders, rosettes, 
birds animals and geometrical patterns. In South India, even life-sized figures 
of peacock with all its gay colours, were beautifully carved as the vehicle of 
Subrahmartya, and a beautiful example of the late 18th century exists in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. “ The peacock or mirll elaboration of the pro- 
truding joist ends, pendants, brackets and capital has been the delight of Gujarat 
wood-carvers” 28 (PI. II, fig. 23 ). Even the caskets, fans, bookshelves and 
rose-wood articles from Kerala and sandal wood carvings from Mysore, swings 
from Rajasthan depicit peacock in different forms with all its grace, colour and 
charm. a 
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Jewellery: 

The age-old craftsmanship of the Indian jeweller finds a vivid expression 
in the rich variety of ornaments which adorn the images of divinities. The 
exuberant splendour of this art is further evident from the wall-paintings in the 
caves at Ajanta and elsewhere. The classical Sanskrit literature is replete with 
references to the jeweller’s art. Living examples of his dexterity have been 
discovered from the ancient sites of Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa, Taxila, etc. In 
the rich variety of ornaments and their designs, whether inset with precious 
stones or enamelled with charming colours ( PI. II, fig. 20 ) 5 the peacock motif 
does occur prominently, particularly in the armlets, ear-rings, necklaces, turban 
crests, etc., produced at various centres of India like Jaipur, Varanasi, Mysore, 
etc. 

Metalware : 

From the very early times, copper and bronze have been widely used in 
India to fashion objects of utility, such as weapons of war and hunting, agri- 
cultural implements, household utensils, etc. Later on, the use of iron and 
brass became more prevalent. The technical skill and craftsmanship of the 
Indian artisans through the centuries are evident from the casting of beautiful 
images in metal or carving its surface with intricate designs or enamelling the 
metallic objects with rich and lasting colours or shaping objects of daily use in 
a rich variety combined with aesthetic quality. Examples of artistic metalware, 
which are preserved, date back to only the last few centuries. A study of these 
objects reveals that the peacock in its different forms was often used as a decora- 
tive motif whether these were betel-nut-cutters f PL VII ), goblets, flower-vases, 
huqqd bowls i PL VIII ), flesh rubbers, toilet boxes ( Pis. IX, X ), or other house- 
hold articles, of which a few illustrations are given from the National Museum 
collections. Even in pujd accessories of a temple like the pancharati ( PL XI), 
with a peacock-shaped handle, hanging lamp shaped like a peacock 29 ( PL II, 
fig. 21-22) or a dfpavrk$a ( tree of lamps ) surmounted by a peacock or hathsa 
are commonly met with. The peacock has also been used to decorate the 
famous bid ri ware (so-called from Bidar, near Hyderabad ), objects of daily use, 
like spittoon, flower-vases, toilet boxes and pdnaddnas, etc. 

Textiles : 

The art fabrics of India with all their richness of variety and colour, 
whether woven, embroidered or printed, provide a vast field for the study of 
decorative designs and motifs. Among the diapers, flowers, spirals, scrolls, 
birds, animals and geometrical designs which adorn the Indian textiles, the 
peacock symbolising beauty in all its aspects, remains a great favourite with 
the textile manufacturers. . : ; y; 
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The embroiderer’s art from Bengal finds its folk expression in the kanthds f 
or guilts prepared from discarded old cotton dhdtn, which are firstly joined to- 
gether by darn stitches and then embroidered with symbolic designs in which 
peacock occurs prominently ( PL XVII, PL II, fig. 15 ). 

Similarly, in the richly embroidered riimalas from the Chamba Hills, which 
are embroidered with brilliantly coloured fl.twers, animals, birds and mytho- 
logical scenes, the peacock motif is commonly used. 30 , 

Kutch and Kathiawad have been the most prolific centres of chain-stitch 
embroidery of which the designs consist of a profusion of foliage, flowers and 
birds worked out in harmonising colours. Invariably, the peacock in its various 
poses, single and in pairs, is commonly used in these embroideries 31 ( PI. XII, 

PI. II, fig. 16). 

In the intricate ehikan embroideries of Lucknow, beautiful’ representations 
of the peacocks in minute stitches are worked out with skill which invite our 
admiration ( PI. XIII, PL II, fig. 14 ). 

Among the several centres of block-printed textiles of India, Rajasthan and 
Gujarat were reputed for their beauty of pattern and colour. From the port of 
Broach in Gujarat, Indian textiles were exported to Middle East countries which 
is evident from an important find from Fostat in Egypt datable to the !2th-16th 
centuries A.D. 32 One of these fragments is decorated with a row of peacocks 
(PI. I, fig. 11). 

The colourful prints from SdngdnSr use the peacock motif for decorating 
the field or the borders ( PI. 1, fig. 12). In the prints from MasulipatAam also, 
among other designs, the peacock occupies an important place ( PI. XIV ). 

Bandhana saris and otfhatfis from Rajasthan and Gujarat, involving the 
intricate process of resist dyeing by which patterns of small dots, circles and zig- ' 
zag stripes are produced, include the depiction of the peacock motif ( PI. I, 
fig. 13). 

In the silk patdla saris of Gujarat, used on wedding occasions, which are 
produced by weaving the tie-dyed threads, the weaver brings out charming, 
geometrical and floral designs and those of animals and birds including the pea- 
cock. 33 *: 

The figured and flowered saris from Baluchar, district Murshidabad, woven 
bn the loom by a special kind of manipulation, have among other rich patterns 
the peacock in pairs usually figured in the field ( PL XV, PL II, fig. 1 9 ). 

India has been deservedly famous for its luxuriant silk brocades of which 
chief centres are at Benaras, Chanderi, Ahmedabad, Surat, Aurangabad and 
Tanjore. In these gorgeous art fabrics rich in variety, colour and design, the | 
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Fig. No. 5. 
Fig. No. 6. 

Fig. No. 7. 
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Fig. No. 9. 

Fig. No. 10. 

Fig. No. 11. 

Fig. No. 12. 

Fig. No. 13. 

Plate No. II. 
Fig. No. 14. 

Fig. No. 15. 


Illustrations of “ Peacock in Indian Art ” 


Drawing of a motif on a burial jar from Harappa. Collection : 
National Museum, New Delhi. 

Drawing of a motif prepared from a punch-marked coin. Collec- 
tion : National Museum, New Delhi. 

Motif from the East gateway of the Great Stupa, Sanchi, based on 
a photograph reproduced in Osamn Takata and Tervo Veno : 
The Art of Indian, Vol. 11, PI. No. 295. 

Motif on the Begram ivory, Based on Plate No. 75, Exhibition of 
Ancient A rt of Afghanistan, Tokyo, 1963. 

Drawing of a motif on an armlet, in a Kushan Sculpture. Collec- 
tion : National Museum, New Delhi. 

Drawing of a motif on a pillar, based on C. Sivaramamurti, 
Sanskrit Literature and Art-mirrors of Indian Art. Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 73; pi. XVII. 

Drawing of motifs from gold coin. Collection : National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

Drawing of a motif on a Terracotta plaque. K. N. Dikshit, 
Excavations at Paharpur, Bengali. Memoirs Archeological Survey 
of India, 1938, No. 55. pi. 41. 

Mayurapuru§u drawn from Agrawal, R. C. Skanda from National 
Museum, New Delhi and U. P. Hills East and West, New Series, 
Rome, September-December 1955, Vol. 18, Nos. 3-4, p. 319. 

Motif on textile print prepared from Les Toiles Imprimess, De 
Fostat EI-U Hindoustan Paris, 1938, pi. no. XXVII ( b ). 

Drawing of a motif on a printed textile. Collection : National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

Drawing of a motif on a tie-dyed textile, Collction : National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

Motif drawn from C/ukarc-embroidery. Collection : National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

Motif drawn from a Kantha. Collection : National Museum, 
New Delhi. 


Fig. No. 16. Motif drawn from PI. 12. Nanavati and other : Embroidery and 
Bead work of Kutch and Saurashtra, Baroda, 1 966. 

Fig. No. 17. Motif drawn from a spread in bead work. Collection : National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

Fig. No. 18. Motif drawn from a Chanderi border. Collection : National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

Fig. No. 19. Motif drawn from a Balucliar Sari. Collection : National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

Fig. No. 20. Motif drawn an enmalled pendent; P. N. Mago, Jewellery. Marg, 
Vol. XVIII. No. I. plate No. 8. 

Fig. No. 21 Motif on lamps. Collection : National Museum, National 

and 22. Museum, New Delhi. 

Fig. No. 23. Motif drawn from an ivory piece. Collection: National Museum, 
New Delhi. 

Fig. No. 24. Motif of wood carving drawn from Wood carving of Gujarat, 
Part VII-A (2) Volume 5 Census of India 1961, pi. no. LX XIV, 

Fig. No. 25. Alpana-mofit, prepared from Alpana published by the Director, 
Publication Division, Delhi-8, Plate. No. 14. 
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peacock in different poses* spread over the field, enclosed within squares, pairs 
in roundels, etc., is often used as a decorative motif ( PL XVI. PI. II, fig. 18 ). 

Even : in the beautiful craft of bead-work, particularly from Western 
India,, where it attained a pitch qf perfection, the peacock in different forms is 
frequently used to enhance the charm of other designs 34 ( PI. II, fig. 17 ). 

This sacred bird associated with the Sun, Karttikeya and Kaumqri is also 
used for personal adornment of body by tattooing or by applying colourful 
paste of henna or altd on the delicate palms of Indian women. 

Even in the traditional folk art of Rangoll or alpana or kolam pr nntggu, 
in which coloured powders are used to draw pleasing patterns to decorate the 
housefloor, the peacock design is used very often 35 ( PI. II, fig- 25 ). ' 

Not only due to the religious sanctity which is attached to this National 
bird of India, but also due to its majestic appearance, its graceful colours, its 
elegant features, its melodious voice, and its pleasing dance, the peacok is even 
today loved and admired by the people of India and will continue to enjoy this 
privileged status for, all times to come. 
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A FRESH INTERPRETATION OF THE RGVEDIC SlPRA 

By • . 

S* N. Shukla, Simla 

L Object of the paper : • 

Like lexicographers the interpreters of the Rgveda are also noticed to be 
giving various meanings of one and the same word in the same or different con- 
texts. This is certainly a puzzling problem before the students of the Rgved# 
who would like to know why so many meanings are accorded to a single word, 
and whether these meanings are interrelated and valid or open to objection. This 
paper attempts to investigate into various meanings of the word Sipra, and to 
examine the validity of all meanings offered by various traditional as well as 
historical interpreters of the Rgveda, 

2. Occurrences : 

The word siprd occurs 52 times in the Rgveda ( RV ) in different forms and 
genders. Indra has been invoked as siprin - 12 times; 1 once as Sipravanta- ; 2 
once as Siprmvanta- ; 3 17 times as suMpra -; 4 twice as hariSiprar « 3 and once as 
hirUipra -. 6 The forms sipre- 7 and siprabhyam 8 also occur with him. Agni has 
been described as susipra - 9 and hiriSipra % 10 The epithet suSipra - occurs with 
Rudra 11 and JJMuksana 12 also. The Maruts have been invoked as hirarjtya- 
siprafy- 13 and the Rbhus are mentioned as ayab-sipra. 14 The Matis ( perhaps 
cows) are called siprinih -, 15 visisipra -. 16 Vf$as!pra- 17 and da&a§Ipra- u also 
occur in the RV as epithets of certain personalities. 


1 Rv. 1.30.11; 81.4; 3.36.10; 5.54.11; 6.44.14; 7.25.3; 8.1.27; 17.4; 32.24; 33.7; 
61.4; 92.4. 

2 &v. 6.17.2. 

3 I£v. 10.105.5. 

4 Rv. 1.9.3; 101.10; 2.12.6; 330.3; 32.3; 50.2; 6.36.5; 6.46.5; 7.24.4; 8.21.8; 32.4; 66.2,4; 
69.16; 93.12; 99.2; 10.96.3. 

5 Rv. 10.96.4, 12. 

6 £v. 6.29.6. 

7 Rv. 1.101.10; 3.32,1; 5.36.2; 8.76.10; 96,9. 

8 Rv. 10.105.5, 

9 Rv. 5.22.4. 

10 Rv. 2.2.5. 

11 RV. 2,33.5. 

12 ELv. 7.37.1. 

13 8,v. 2,34.3. 

14 fcv. 4.37,4. 

15 &v. 1 . 30 . 11 . • 

16 fcv. 5.45.6. ■ . 

17 &v. 7.99.4. 

18 8 , 522 , 
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3'. Traditional Interpretations ; - 

From the very outset of the Rgvedic interpretation the meaning of Sipra 
has always been controversial. The first interpretation handed down to us 
comes from Yaska’s Nirukta ( Nir. ), 19 where two meanings, namely, hanu ‘ chin’ 
and nadkd ‘ nose *, are attested which have been followed subsequently by tradi- 
tional exegetists. Skandasvamin ( SK.N ) 20 added one more meaning to it, i.e. 
Sirastrana or u$r?i?a ‘ helmet ’ which was followed by subsequent commentators 
like Madhava, 21 Venkata Madhava 22 and Sayana. 25 

4. Historical Interpretation : 

Besides these three meanings Western scholars have suggested some more 
meanings and tried to make clear the sense. Bohtlingk and Roth { BR ) have 
enumerated its meanings as ‘ Cheek ’ ( du.Backe ), parts of cheeks (2 pl-Backes- 
tiieke ), helmet ( am helm ), bridle or rein of the horse ( am ziigel der Rosse ) and 
‘ nose ’ (3 sg. Nase ) 24 . Grassmann attests its meanings as * the moving part of 
the upper and lower mouth, in wider sense it means drinking and sipping lips; 
and in plural it means the visor of the helmet ' du. die beweglichen theil. welche 
den Mund von unten oben umgeben, Lippen in ausgedehnterem Sinne, die trinkenden. 
sthlur/enden Lippen; 2 plur., das Visier am Helme vgi. avah iiprd ' 25 Ludwig gives 
its meanings as ‘jaw ’ ‘ kiefer ’, and has accepted the preceding one i.e. visor or 
a part of the helmet • Visier HelmstUcke \ 26 Hillebrandt has followed the 
meaning as ‘jaw’ kiefer, 21 Bergajgne has suggested its meaning as ‘ cheeks’ * joues ’ 
or ‘jaw ’ ‘ Mauchoires ’, but he seems to be doubtful about the second meaning, 
i e. jaw 28 According to Geldner, siprd signifies, at all events, the part of the 
face or mouth, and the meaning ‘ helmet ’ ’Helm ’ or ‘ Visor ’ * Visier ’ is quite 
clear and granted for acceptance. 29 Besides these meanings he has enumerated 
other meanings also, as, ‘lips’, in wider sense ‘ n.du. Lippe im Weiterem Sinn/ 30 
‘moustache ’ or ‘ beard ’ ‘ Schnurrbart, Bart/ 31 and ‘hair’ ‘Haar’. 32 Charpentier 

19 Nir. 6.17. 

20 Rgveda BhS?ya 6.46.5. 

21 Rgveda-Vyakhya on first Aftaka. 

22 Rgartha-dipika. 

23 Rgveda-BMsya. 

24 Sanskrit W&rtertmch. 

25 Wfirterbuch Zum Rigveda, p. 1394. 

26 Kommentar Zur Rigveda. 

27 Obers von 3.32.1. 

28 La Religion Vedique 2, 257. 

29 Dsr Rigveda I (Zu. 1.101.10), p. I31f. 

30 Glosser. 

31 Vedische Studien Pt. 3rd, p. 39. 

32 Zeitsshrift fuor vergleichendo sprachforschung begrueadet Von A kOhn, Goettingen, 

46, 26 ff. ^ 
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has given its meanings as “hair/ ‘ Haar ’ and ‘ head-bandage ’ ‘ ko of binde.'W 
Hjalman Frisk, after a long argumentation, has suggested its meaning as ‘ some- 
thing wagging like tail ’ ‘ schweif ' connecting it with some other words meaning 
* Wagging like tail.’ He takes it to mean ‘ moustache ' ‘ Schnurrbari ’ also. 34 
Max Muller argues that dipta, in du. sipre, is intended for the ‘jaws the upper 
and the lower and in the plu. ( siprah ) for something worn on the head, made 
of gold-threads. He has rejected Roth’s view on iurisipra— as yellow-jawed, and 
hirariya-sipra as ‘ golden cheeks or golden helmet. ’ According to him a decision 
between ‘ golden-jawed ’ or 4 golden helmeted ’ is difficult, yet ‘ golden jawed ’ is 
applicable in all cases. 35 But even Max Muller’s argument seems to be futile on 
certain grounds which we will see later on. Oldenberg has followed Max 
Muller’s interpretation. 36 

5. Difficulty in selecting the exact meaning : 

Thus we see that about a dozen meanings have been assigned to this single 
word. Out of all these meanings it is difficult to select just one meaning which 
may suit all the contexts. Therefore, if we don’t get only one meaning, we are 
required to accept more than one meaning which may lead us astray. In that 
case the question arises ‘ whether a single word cun indicate so many parts of the 
body and whether it can contain other meanings too. It would be better if we 
get one suitable meaning which may suit all the contexts. 

6. Discussion on Interpretations : 

At the outset, let us discuss the traditional meaning, i.e. harm or nasika and 
WW given by Yaska and others. These meanings can be applicable in such 
contexts where siprd is used as an adjective to some deity, as susipra , harisprd 
etc., but in those contexts where it denotes some action, these meanings fail to 
give the real sense. . For example, let us take such contexts as ‘ vanoti siprabhyam 
d ip r ini van ' 37 ‘ Indra, possessed of diprd, kills 38 or gives to someone with his two 
dipras ’. Now, here if we take diprd as ‘ chin ’ or ‘ cheek ’ or ‘ nose ’ or * helmet’ 
the idea is not clear, because no one can kill anybody or give anybody some- 
thing through the help of all these things. For this same reason the other 
meanings as lips, moustach, jaw, hair, beard etc. are also not justifiable. The 
second example is diprdb diryasu vitatdft hiratyyayiki - 38 ‘the golden Sipras are 

33 Loc. cit. 

34 Le Monde Oriental 30, p. 87-19, 

35 SBE, VoL XXXII* pp. 301-302. ; • 

. 36 JM4* Vol. XLV1. - r; , , 

37 &v. 10.105.$. 

38 The root ww-here may be taken to mean ‘Jtili \ ,as SSyana has interpreted it-vanoti, 
vamtfyatirhantikarmS, iatrkn bimsti 

39 Rv. 5.34.U. " ■ > 
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towering on: the heads ( of the Mariits ).’ In this example the meaning given by 
the commentators as ‘ helmet ’ or sometimes 1 hair * also may be applicable only 
on one ground that it is connected with the heads. But in the RV. we do not 
find any mention of head -dress like . Even, in the Indus-valley civiliza- 

tion, we do not find any indication of such a ‘ head-dress \ except that of ‘horns’ 
or. ‘ horn-made dress and even this * horn-made dress ’ indicates only the bull’s 
image of the Indus-God. 40 Therefore, the meaning u$itisa • helmet ’ seems to be 
untenable. But this bull’s image of the gods may be traced in the RV. also. 
Agni has been described as shaking his horns, 4 * which represents his image as a 
bull— 

_ i i j i. . i 

. WW qisfe *15?% df-TT 1 

ff wf qfirapr gnf^: it 

‘ He stoops down among the bushes as if embellishing them f with lustre ), 
and rushes roaring like a bull, amongst (a herd of) cows; then increasing in 
intensity he enhances ( the fierceness ) of his form, and is difficult to be arrested 
as a formidable ( animal ), when he brandishes his horns.’ 42 

Macdonell has given no remark, on this horn-image of Agni in his Vedic 

Mythology. 

Soma also has been mentioned as sharpening his horns like a but 143 — 

qq w tfe iqqr i gwr qqk strht ii 

‘This group leading bull, frequently moving the horns, sharpens ( them ) 
energetically performing heroic deeds.’ 44 

Moreover, as Oldenberg has pointed out, 45 the activity of sharpening t or 
violently moving ) the horns occurs in many other contexts also, 4 ** which proves 
that it refers to either Soma or Agni or other gods in the image of a bull. 47 
This bull’s image can be compared with those contexts where iiprd indicates the 
same idea. In the two examples above we have seen the vi ole ntly moving horns, 
thanks to the verba! form * davidhqm ’ ( Perfect, 3rd; sing, of the intensive v 4 dhu- 


40 Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Some Aspects of the History of Hinduism, Poona, 1967 p 5 

41 Rv. 1.140.6. 

42 Here I have followed H. H. Wilson’s translation: v - ■ . . 

43 Rv. 9. 15.4. 

44 Here I have followed the fresh interpretation of Prof. S. S. Bhave, Soma Hymns 

pt. l-.-p.-99. .. ’ 

- ’•-45' Religiondcs Veda 1, &k. '■ ■ ■ '■ - - 

46 Rv. 5.2.9; 9.5.2; 87.7. ■ / v • ; : ^ r - - 

47 Dr, S. S. Bhave, Soma Hymns, Pt. HI; p. 173. 1 ' 
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‘shake’, move violently) 48 and ‘ Javidhvat ’ (imperfect, 3rd. sg. of intensive 
■y/dhii- 1 shake’ ). The same root has been used with Siprd- also. Indra has been 
described as moving his two iiprd- \ 49 

tslf Jjw fM rafog: He? fDitar iM l 

* He, whose tawny brown iipras alight like two ladles, whose tawny brown 
iipras tremble for the sacrificial food or vigour. ’ 

Here the nom. dual of iipra- seems to be the neuter form, which may be 
equated with ‘ singe’ 50 

In the above verse the similarity between sruva-m& iipra is also to be noted. 
The shape of srura is like horns. Its straightness, knots etc. can be identified 
with those of horns. 

These similarities lead us to establish the meaning of iipra as ‘ horn. ’ In 
the above fc, i.e. sntveva yasya hariiyi vipetatuh — etc. the qualifying word for 
sipra • is haririi- which occurs elsewhere as an adjective of srhge also 51 : — 

i i t 

‘The terror striking bull roars with a desire to exhibit (his) power, 
sharpening his tawny brown horns, the well-seeing one.’ 52 

Here the words srhge and iipre — both are in nom. du. ( neuter ). Thus the 
expression sipre vdjdya haririi davidhvatafy and ‘ srhge sisano hariiyi vicaksanah — 
may be compared together to get the same notion. Hence the form iipre may 
be equated with Synge. 

The occurrence of the compound vr$a-$ipra- in the RV. also confirms 
the bulls image, which may be compared with srhea-vr$a- in other context. 58 
Thus it seems that this ‘ horn-image ’ plays a prominent role in the Rgvedic 
mythology. 64 We see in normal life that when a bull runs towards anything to 

48 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 393. 

49 Rv. 10.96.9. 

50 Rv. 5.2.9; 8.60.13; 9.5.2; 70.7; 87.7. 

51 Rv. 9.70.7. 

52 Dr. S. S. Bhave’s translation followed. 

53 Rv. 8.17.13. 

54 In andent religious cults the god was often represented by his vahana or 
certain distinctive features of the vShana - such as bull’s horn. According to Marshall’ * horns * 
were a pre-Aryan emblem of divinity, while some other scholars suggest that ‘horns’ merely 
gave the figure a distinctive look a 

—Dr. R. N. 


ad raised it above normal human beings. \ 

Dandeear— S ome Aspects of History of Hinduism, p. 5. 
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eat it generally shakes his head violently, with which horns also seem to be 
moving. The same idea seems to be contained in all those rks where srhga or 
sipra is mentioned as * moving, ’ 

So far as its etymology and identification is concerned, we may derive it 
from si ‘ sharpen 5 or from £ip-‘ move. ’ The first derivation is linguistically 
unsound. The second may be traced back to Indo-Germanic root ‘ keip ’- c go 
back ’ * move ’. Latin cornu * Horn Greek kepas- horn ’ or ‘ nail ’ may be 
identified with Vedic i/pra. Thus etymologically it may be connected with words 
meaning ‘ Wagging or moving. ’ 

v 

The Avestan word srvo ( 6 yo janat sndvidfcbm yim srvo-zaitfbm 9 -yast xix,43) 
may also be identified with sipra. * Srvd-Zanr'&m would mean * belonging to the 
horned race. 5 55 Hence on this etymological ground also, we may confirm the 
meaning of sipra as 4 horn \ 

If we compare the Rgvedic contexts with some of the Indus-Valley-findings, 
we can see some very interesting similarities regarding the c horn-dressed bull \ 
Some of the seals found in Indus-Valley stand as the testimony for this con- 
clusion. The figure of the god on the seal is shown to be having a pair of horns. 
To quote Macay “ seal no 222 depicts a figure seated what may be called a yogi 
attitude with the heels pressed together on a low dais whose legs represent those 
of a bull The head-dress is a twig with leaves like those of a pipal. The horns, 
if, indeed, they are horns, are definitely separate from the head; they are, 
moreover, represented as fastened to the base of the twig. The head-dress 
consists of two horn-like objects. 55 56 

Thus, all these evidences confirm that the meaning of sipra is nothing else 
but * horn, 5 which symbolically can be taken for 4 flames 5 or c rays 5 or 4 head- 
dress made of horns 9 also. 


55 4 It is to be noticed that almost all the sculptured monsters on the wails of the palace 
at Persepolis (See Stolge, Perepolis, 1, 4) have a horn on the foreheads, so that the epithet 
1 srvo-zana , when applied to them is literally true. Apparently Sndvidka was conceived as such 
a horned Ahriman monster 

— Arthur F. J. Remy, A. M. Columbia University, New York, N.YJ.A.O. S. Vol. XX, 
I half, p. 70. , 

56 E. Macay, Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro, Vol. I, p. 335; Vol. II, plate 
LXXXVII, nos. 222, 235. See also John Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, Vol. I, p. 54. In many early mythologies the head-dress of ‘horns 1 is a sign of divinity. 
J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis , Osiris , (London, 1907), pp. 20-30, 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE TITLE “ BRHADARANYAKA 

UPANISAD ” 

By 

Vishnu Prasad Bhatt, Poona 

On the Meaning of the Word ‘ Brhat ' 

The word ‘ Brhat ’ is extremely significant. Sankaracarya, the celebrated 
philosopher and commentator on the Upanisads while commenting on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ( Br. Up), gives an unambiguous and emphatic explana- 
tion to the point in the following words: Seyam ( Brhadaranyakopanisat) 
sadadhyayi brhatvat parimartato brhat, i.e., “This Br. Up. consisting of six 
chapters is called “ Great ” from the point of view of its length.” 1 Suresva- 
racarya, the great disciple of Sankara, and also well-known as Mandanamisra, 
points out in his Sambandhavarttika ( 9 ), an ancillary work to the Br. Up., that 
the Br. Up. is “ Great ” not only because of its size but also for the sublimity and 
the magnitude of its thought: brhatvat granthatah arthdt ca brhadarapyakam 
matarii. Many modern Indologists have in this connection taken a lead of 
Suresvara. Kuppuswami 2 also categorically remarks: “The Brhadaranyaka 
is the greatest not only in extent; but it is also the greatest in respect of its 
substance and theme. ” He further avers: “It is the greatest Upanisad in the 
sense that the illimitable, all embracing, absolute, self-luminious, blissful reality — 
the Brhat or Brahman, identical with Atman, constitutes its theme.” 3 N. K. 
Brahma corroborates the same. 4 

It is important to take note of this fact that the commentators of the Great 
Br. Up. viz., Rangaramanuja, Madhva or Anandatirtha, Raghavendra, 5 Vidya- 
ranya, 6 Nityananda, 7 Dvivedaganga, 8 Vasudeva Brahma Bhagavat 9 in regard to 


1 Sahkarabhasya on Br. Up., Introduction. 

2 Sastri, S. Kuppuswami’s Introduction to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad-, Tr. by Swami 
Madhawananda; Advaita Asrama; Almora; Second Edition; 1941; p. vii. 

3 Lee. cit. 

4 Brahma, N. K.; “Studies in the Brihadaraijyaka Upanisad” Prabuddha Bharat a', 
Vol. LVI; No. 1; Jan. 1951; p. 19. 

5 Raghavendra’s commentary is on the Kativa ( Ka ) recension ( rec. ) of the Br- Up.. 
It is unpublished. The Manuscript ( MS ) is available at Bhandarkar Oriental Research Instiute 
( BORI) Poona. MS. No. 705 of 1887-91; New No. 30. 

6 Vidyaranya’s Com. is on the Ka. rec. of the By. Up.. It is unpublished. MS. is avail- 
able at BORI., Poona. MS. No. 687 of 1887-91; New No. 30. 

7 Nityananda’s Com. is on the Ka. rec. of the B r , Up.. It i sentitled as Mitaksara. Pub- 

lished by Anandasrama, Poona, 1895. ( See Foot-note Numbers 8 and 9 on page No, 21 ). 
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on the Meaning of the title u brhadaranyaka upanisad ** 

the meaning of this word “ Brhat S * * * 9 do not contribute anything remarkable. They 
either repeat Sankara’s opinion or keep silence. 

What the above mentioned Acdryas have endeavoured in bringing out the 
meaning of the word * Brhat 9 is undoubtedly justifiable, but here it should not 
be forgotten that these fail in revealing the comprehensive meaning of this 
highly significant word. Br. Up. is great not only on account of its great length 
and on account of deep meaning of its philosophy of Advaita , but because one 
who dives into and reaches to the depth of this Upanisad unfailingly finds that 
there have been rooted a number of philosophies in it. 10 Besides Advaita , one 
certainly comes across the seeds of Sdnkhya , Yoga, Nydya , Vaise§ika , Mimdmsd , 
Bauddha systems of Indian philosophy in this Upanisad. 11 

This Upani§ad in addition to philosophy, deals abundantly with rituals in 
its Madhukayda as well as in the Khilakdyida . It also offers a beautiful account 
of the Great ladies viz., Gargi Vacaknavl (3.6; 3.8) Sulabha Maitreyi (2.4; 4.5), 
Katyayanl ( 2,4; 4.5 ) each of whom represents the society of the women of those 
remote days of India. It also provides considerable material on historical 
matters. This Upanisad , therefore, is a * Locus Classicus ’ of the Indian philo- 
sophy. It represents the core of India’s spiritual lore. It speaks of the elevated 
ancient Indian Culture. It, therefore, very deservedly occupies the topmost 
place amongst scriptural texts of India. 12 13 It is the finest product of Vedic 
philosophy. 33 All these unique and great significances must have led the 
compiler of this Upanisad to entitle it with the special prefix in the form of the 
word * Brhat \ 

On the Meaning of the Word Arayyaka ( in the title Brhadaranyaka ) 

The meaning of the word Arartyaka is crystal clear. There is no contradic- 
tion among the orientalists in regard to it. It has been unanimously admitted 


S Dvivedaganga’s Com. on the Madhayandina recension ( Ma. rec. ) of the Br. up,, is 

edited by Weber at the end of his Satapatha Brahmana. He deserves an appreciation for the 

creditable work. 

9 V. B. Bhagavat’s Com. on the Ma. rec. of the By. Up. Published by Lak§mi- 

venkatesvara Press, Kalyapa — Bombay; 1940. 

10 ( i) Cf. Ranade, R. D.; A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy ; Poona; 

1926; Ch. IV. 

(ii) Sen Gupta, Anima; Chdndogya Upanisad : Sdnkhya point of view; Kanpur; 
Dec., 1962, see particularly Introduction. 

11 I have also endeavoured and traced out almost all the famous systems of Indian 
Philosophy rooted in the Br. up. itself. This attempt will soon appear in the form of a Research 
Paper. 

12 Brahma, N. K.; Op. cit., p. 19. 

13 Macdonell, A. A.; A History of Sanskrit Literature; Delhi; 1961; p. 219. 
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that this word is derived from the word Aranya, i.e., forest. The text which is 
studied in Aranya is called Arariyaka. The Br. Up. was primarily studied and 
taught in Arafjya. This fact led the compiler of this text to entitle it as Arariyaka. 
Sankara very aptly remarks : aranye anucyamanatvdt arariyaka ni. H 

On the Meaning of the Word Upanisad 

A great controversy has invariably been prevailing among the Indological 
research scholars regarding the true meaning of the word Upanisad. There is to 
be found no unanimous opinion among the modern Indologists of India as well 
as of the West. It is, however, noteworthy that the traditional commentators 
seem to be of one opinion in this connection. It should be 'borne in mind that 
none of the modern orientalists, either Eastern or Western, agrees with the 
traditional Acaryas. The truth of the dis-agreement lies in the fact that the 
native Acaryas have understood the meaning of the word Upanisad on the 
background of its purport. On the contrary, the modern Indologists seem 
inclined to understand it on the etymological basis. 

The word Upanisad is etymologically derived from upa + ni + sad -f- Imp. 
Upa and ni are the prefixes to the root sad. Kvip is the suffix. Upa means 
‘ nearness The root sad has three meanings 15 ( i ) to attain, ( ii ) to loosen and 
( iii ) to destroy sadlrvisaranagatyavasadanesu. 1 6 But the etymological meaning 
of this root is ‘ to sit. ’ Thus the word Upanisad originally means sitting ( sad) 
down near ( upa ni ) to receive subtle or mysterious knowledge from a teacher. 

The traditional interpreters seldom seem to have thought of deriving the 
word Upanisad from sad, to ‘ sit down They derive it either from the root 
sad, in the sense of destruction, supposing that these ancient treatises must have 
received their name because they were intended to destroy passion and ignorance 
by means of divine revelation, or from the root sad, in the sense of approaching 
because the knowledge of Brahman comes near to us by means of the Upani$ads 
or because we approach Brahman by their help . 17 Sankara in his introduction 
to the Taittiriya Upanisad observes ; “ Knowledge of Brahman is called Upa* 
nisad because in the case of those who devote themselves to it, the bonds of 
conception, birth, decay etc., become loosened, or because it destroys them al* 


14 Sahkarabhasya, Op. cit., Intro. 

_ 15 B - K - Chattaaadbyaya in his The Teachings of the Upanishads (Published by Uni- 
versity of Calcutta; 1952; p. 9 ) observes that the root sad has got two meanings i.e. to attaiin 
and to loosen or to destroy. But it may be considered to be unjustified. ' Loosen ’ and 
‘ Destroy ’ are not synonymous. 

16 Dhatupatha by Panini; I. 854; and also VI. 1427. 

17 Max Muller, F.; The Sacred Books of the East ; Part 1; Vol. I; Oxford; 1879; p. 
IXXX. 
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together or because it leads the pupil very near to Brahman or because therein, 
the highest God is seated . 18 

Thus, Sankara’s interpretation of the word Upanisad seems to have become 
a guide for the subsequent traditional panditas . Suresvara points out : “ The 
word Upanisad has but one meaning, namely, the knowledge of the Supreme Self 
( or Brahmavidyd ), for, the literal interpretation of the word leads only to that. 
Bringing Jivdtman into union with Brahman who is without a second, it dispels 
(or shatters) nescience ( Avidyd ) and the consequences of its association. 
Hence it ( i.e. the Brahamvidya) is termed Upanisad , or destroying our nesci- 
ence 9 which is the prime source of all misery, it makes us attain the indivisible 
supreme in its aspect of the Inner Self ( Pratyag ). Hence, also, the use of the 
term Upanisad, Or else, knowledge ( Vidyd ) puts an end to the source of all 
worldliness by cutting of its very root. Hence, too, the term Upanisad , 19 Alike 
Sankara and Suresvara, Vasudeva Brahma Bhagavat , 20 Nityananda , 21 Anand- 
giri 22 etc. propagate that the word Upanisad denotes only Brahmavidyd by its 
direct meaning ( Mukhyavrtti ). 

It has already been observed that modern Indologists differ from those 
traditional interpretations in regard to the word c Upanisad \ And, it has also 
been pointed out that there is not to be found any unanimous opinion among 
these scholars. Oldenberg 23 takes it originally to mean ‘ a form of worship 
( Verherrung ) V Bodas , 24 on the contrary, interprets it as 4 sitting down near 
the sacrificial fire . 9 Hauer 25 understands it to be c mysterious wisdom obtain- 
ed by tapas and meditation . 9 Max Muller . 26 the distinguished occidental 
Indological research scholar observes : “ The history and the genius of the 
Sanskrit language leave little doubt that Upanisad meant originally * session % 
particularly, a session consisting of pupils, assembled at a respectful distance 
round their teacher 99 Deussen, the other outstanding scholar of the West 

18 Scmkarabhasya, Tai. up. Intro. : Upanisaditi vidyocyate, Tatsevincim garbhajanmajarddi 
vinasddvd, brahmano-vopamgamayitrt vat, itpcinisannam vcisyam par am sreya iti, see also: — Sankara* 
bhdsya , on the Katha Upanisad, See here Ranganathanand ; The Message of the Upanittads; 
Bombay 1968; p.13 ; 

19 Suresvara, Sambandhavarttika, Varttika No. 3-7 ; Tr. by Aiyar, S. V., Benares; 1905. 

20 Bhagavat; op. eit Intro: — Upani$at~sabdena mukhyayd vrttyci brahmavidyd eva vdcyd. 

21 Nityananda; op. cit. 9 Intro., UpanLsat-sabdena tu mukhyayd vrttyd brahmavidyd eva 
vdcyd . 

22 Anandagiri; Sastraprakasikafika on the Suresvara’s Varttika; 3-7. 

23 Oldenberg, H.; Die Lehre der Upanishaden ; Gottingen; 1923; pp. 3if. 

24 Bodas, M. R.; JBRAS, 22, pp. 69 f. Quoted by Winternitz, M.; A History of Indian 
Literature; Yol. I; Part I; Third Edition; University of Calcutta; 1962; Tr. by Mrs. Ketkar, S. 
p. 212 Fn. 

25 Hauer, J. W.; Anfdnge der Yoga-praxis ; P. 27. Quoted by Winternitz; Log. cit , 

26 Max muller, F.; op. cit.; p. LXXXL 
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seems to be inclined to give expression of bis view in this connection as follows. 
The meaning of the word ‘ Upanisad 5 is “ secret sign, secret name, secret import, 
secret word, secret formula, secret instruction.” 27 It is further emphatically 
asserted by him that : “ to all the meanings the note of secrecy is attached.” 2 s 
Scholars like Radhakrishnan , 29 Kuppuswami , 30 etc. seem to have arrived 
at the same conclusion where Deussen has already reached. Macdonell and 
Keith by their deep studies are led to think and opine that the exact primary 
sense of the expression ( of the word Upanisad ) is doubtful. ” 31 They, how- 
ever, eventually corroborate the view of Deussen . 32 Winternitz avers : “It 
( Upanisad) originally meant the sitting down of the pupil near the teacher for 
the purpose of a confidential communication, therefore a ‘ confidential ’ or 
‘ secret session ’. Out of this idea of the ‘ secret session ’, the meaning ‘ secret 
doctrine ’ that which is communicated at such a confidential session was 
developed.” 

Examination 

Before an attempt is made to have a critical and comprehensive examina- 
tion or evaluation of all these views put forth by the oriental scholars, it is 
necessary to take a note of this fact that the Upanisadic texts themselves 
generally understand the word ‘ Upanisad ’ to mean ‘ Rahasya \ The Nrsimha 
Uttaraldpiniya Upanisad (8) has used four times in succession hi rahasyam, 
instead of the earlier ( Nrsimha Purvatdpiniya Upanisad 2.4.; 3.1; 4.3 ) usual form 
hi upanisad. The word * Upanisad ’ has been understood to mean 1 Guhya ’. 
Kausitaki Upanisad {2. 1: Ya evam veda tasya upanisat ); Kena Upanisad (4.7: 
Upanisadam bho bruhi iti ukta vd upanisad brahmim vava ta upanisadam abruma 
iti); Chandogya Upanisad (1.1.10: Yadern karoti sraddhayd upam'sadd; 1.13.4: 
annado bhavati ya etam sdmndm upanisadam veda; 8.8.4: tebhyafi ha etdm upani- 
sadam provaca; 8.8.5: asuranam hi esa upanisat); Br. Up. ( 2.1.20: tasya upanisat 
satyasya satyam 4.2.1 : etdbhih upanisadbhih samahitatmasi; 5.5.3, 4: tasya upanisad 
ahamiti) Taittiriya Upanisad (1.3.1: samhilayah upanisadam vydkhydsydmab) 
Svetasvatara Upanisad (5.6: tad veda guhyafi upanisatsu gudham ) all these 


27 Deussen, P.; The Philosophy of the Upanisads Tr. by Geden, A. S.; Edinburgh; 1908; 
p. 15. 

28 Ibid, p. 15. 

29 Rathakrishnan, S.; The Philosophy of the Upanisad s; London; 1935; p. 14 Fn. 

30 Sastri; S. Kuppuswami; op. cit., p. iii. Cf. Dwivedi, R. C; Selections from the 
Brahmcmas and Upanisads ; Delhi; 1965; Editor’s Note; p. 40; and also; Cf. Tripathi, S.JS.; 
Vedantasdra of Saddnanda ; Yarapasi; 1965; Introduction; p. 24. 

31 Macdonell, A. A. and Keith, A. B.; Vedic Index of Names and Subjects; Vol. I; 
Varanasi; 1958; p. 92. 

32 Ibid.) p. 91 Cf. Suryakdnta ; Vaidikakosa; Banarasa Hindu University; 1963; pp. 57-8. 

33 Winternitz, M.j op. cit., p. 211. 
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statements may lead one to arrive at this specific conclusion that the Upanipads 
more, or less understand the word ‘ Upanisad ’ to mean ‘ Rahasya ’ or ‘ extremely 
subtle knowledge, sutble instruction, subtle text ’ and not vice-versa. 

It is important to bear in mind that the texts other than the Upanisadic 
ones give the meaning of the word ‘ Upanisad ’ in an altogether different manner. 
According to the Asvalayana-Grhyasutrd ( 1.13.1 ) certain rites connected with 
conception, procreation of male children, etc., are taught in an 1 Upanisad ’. In 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra ( Ch. 14 ), all kinds of magic rites for the purpose of 
arson, assassination, blinding, etc. and in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana ( Ch. 7 ) 
and in the Arthasastra of Kautilya ( Ch. 14) all sorts of secret prescriptions 
relating to sexual intercourse and to cosmetics are taught in their ‘ Upanisadic 
chapters i.e. Ch. 7 of the Kamasutra and Ch. 14 of the Arthasastra. 

Now, as far as the interpretation of Sankara and those of his followers are 
concerned, it is to be pointed out that one fails to find any strong evidence on 
which the meaning can be rejected. It is certainly an interpretation of an out- 
standing and penetrating insight and it can by no means be discarded, for it is 
based on the important theme of the Upanisadic texts, yet, this explanation, it 
must be observed, does not make one satisfied, for the Upanisadic texts do not 
necessarily mean what Sankara and his followers propagate. The Upanisads , as 
has already been brought out, are inclined to offer the word ‘ Rahasya 5 which 
is quite distinct in meaning from those of the Sankara and his followers. 

Oldenberg, Bodas have already been criticized by Winternitz 34 and, 
therefore, it will be needless to deal with them. Nevertheless, it must be 
said that none of them hit the mark in offering the exact meaning of the word 
‘ Upanisad ’ as far as the Upanisadic texts are concerned. In connection with 
Max Muller’s explanation 35 and confession will alone suffice in considering 
him to be unacceptable. He confesses:—' 4 Upanisad, in the sense of session 
or assembly, has never, so far as I am aware, been met with,” 36 

Deussen undoubtedly deserves appreciation for hitting the mark for the 
first time by giving a better meaning. He is right when he gives emphasis on the 
word ‘ Rahasya ’ but he is, perhaps, not correct when he endeavours to translate 
it as ‘ secret ’. One feels indeed, that he is too hasty in doing so, if his trans- 
lation of the word ‘ Rahasya ' as £ secret ’ is accepted then the whole conception 
of the Upanisadic texts will entirely change and thus it will be against the 
spirit of the Upanisads, in which there is free approach of pupils to teachers, 
irrespective of caste, and that way, there is very little scope for secrecy. 


34 Winternitz; op. cit., p. 212; Fn. 

35 ( See f.n. 26 ). 

36 Max muller; op. cit., p. LXXX. 
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The Word 4 Rahasya * is indeed very significant. It cannot, however, be 
translated by the use of the word ‘ secret ’ for there is a great difference between 
the meanings of the word ‘ Rahasya ’ and 4 secret 4 Rahasya ’ can by no 
means be taken to mean ‘ secret The meaning of the word 4 secret ’, according 
to dictionary, 37 is ‘ not to be made known ‘to be kept private ‘not to be 
exposed The word ‘ Rahasya on the contrary, is derived as rahasi ekante 
bhavam rahasyam, i.e., 4 the knowledge which is to be imported in a solitary 
place. ’ 

It is strange that M. M. Williams in his dictionary gives several mean- 
ings of the word 4 Rahasya \ It offers the following meanings : 4 secret ’, 4 mys- 
sterious etc. It is but crystal clear that 4 secret ’ and 1 mysterious ’ are not 
synonymous. ‘Secret ’ cannot be ‘mysterious ’ and likewise, ‘mysterious ’ can- 
not be ‘ secret ’. 4 Secret’ is that which is kept private, which is not disclosed; 
but on the contrary, 4 mysterious ’ is that which is inexplicable, obscure, wrapped 
up, etc. 4 Secret ’ is that which is deliberately kept hidden by someone, but on 
the other hand, 4 mysterious ’ may also be naturally so. 

The Upanisadic texts promulgate that the knowledge, which they contain, 
is ' Guhya ’ or 4 Rahasya ’ and that must be imparted to only competent student 
and not to unworthy ones ( Chhandogya Upanisad 3.11.5 f., etc.). By having 
come across such statements authorities like Deussen 33 and Winternitz 39 
have hastily drawn conclusions that the Upanisadic knowledge or Vidya is 
4 secret ’ and 4 confidential ’. But, it may be pointed out that the Upanisadic 
Rsis certainly did never mean that the teachings of the Upanisads are 4 confiden- 
tial ’ and 4 secret ’. The statement that 4 this knowledge should be kept secret or 
should be veiled ’ is nowhere stated in any of the Upanisadic texts. The Upa- 
nisadic Vidya is frequently seen being freely imparted to all the classes of those 
days. There was no restriction at all on learning. Anybody could learn and teach. 
It was a free age.| Brahmanas are frequently referred to approaching Ksatriyas 
with a view to be instructed in the Supreme truth ( Br. Up.; 2.1.1 ff. 6.2.1 ff.; 
Ch. Up. 5.3.7; 5.3.1 ff. Kern. Up. 4.1 ff.; etc. ). 

On the other hand, Ksatriyas are also alluded to as having been instructed 
by Brahmanas (. Cf. Br. Up. 4.1. 1-7; 4.2.1 ff., Prasna Up. 6.1 ; Tai, Up. 3.1.1; 
3.2.1; 4.1; 5.1; 6.1 ). Sudras also were participating in these philosophical 
learnings. Raikva, the cartman imparts his great knowledge to Janasruti 
Pautrayana, the king ( Ch. Up. 4.1.1 ff). Even kings did not hesitate for the 


37 (1) The Concise Oxford Dictionary; Oxford; 1964; p. 1142. 

(2) M. Monier Williams; English Sanskrit Dictionary; Delhi; 1964; p. 721. 

38 Deussen; op. tit., p. 12f. 

39 Winternitz; op. cit., p. 212. 
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acquisition of the Supreme Vidya from the SGdras. They were so hungry of 
learning that they could offer their daughters also to their teachers. Janasruti 
Pautrayana offers his beautiful daughter to the Sudra Raikva ( Ch. Up. 4.2.4 ). 
It is also important to take note of this fact that ladies like GurgI ( Br. Up. 3.6; 
3.8) Maitrey! ( Br.np . 2.4; 4.5) were keeping pace with male scholars, 40 in 
philosophical parleys. Maitreyl is said to be a knower of Brahman ( Afaitreyi 
brahmavaclim babhuva Br. Up. 4.5.1 ). It may not, however, be reasonably 
argued against this that these are only rare and exceptional cases and that one 
should not jump to any generalisation. 

Winternitz’s argument that the Upanisadic Vidya was ‘confidential’ 
cannot be justified on the ground that during the Upanisadic period discussions 
about the Absolute were freely held ( Br. Up., Ch. 3 ). The Supreme knowledge 
was hankered after even by non-human-beings as well as creatures as has been 
explicitly referred to by the Ch. Up. (4.5.1-3; 4.6.1-4; 4.7.1-4; 4.8. 1-4, 4.9.1. ; 
4.9.2.). 

It is perfectly correct that the Upanigads often warn, as Winternitz has 
observed, against communicating some doctrine to an unworthy pupil or person. 
But this however, by no means lead one to think that the Upanisadic doctrines 
were not for the masses and that they were communicated only within a narrow 
circle of privileged persons. 

In fact, the Upanisadic Vidya is extremey subtle or deep. It is too subtle 
to be meditated upon in the midst of the people. The meditation upon or 
contemplation on the ultimate Reality requires an absolutely solitary place. It is 
only possible when some desolate place is selected. The word ‘ Rahasy a’ hints 
at this very fact. Now the answer of the question why the Upan skids 41 recom- 
mend that the knowledge should be imparted to a worthy one and not to be 
imparted to an unworthy one, lies in this fact that they were afraid lest all the 
pains of the teacher would go in vain by instructing an unworthy student. This 
is the reason that competent students were hankered after. Those who were 
able to grasp immediately the instructions of the teacher and accordingly were 
prepared to meditate upon the Supreme Vidya were considered to be competent 


40 The Br. Up. 6.4.17 remarkably makes one aware of this fact that during, that age a 
learned daughter ( Pandita ) was longed for. Sankara comments that the word Pundit a docs 
not mean learned in Vedas, but on the contrary, it means proficient in household affairs for he 
says that the study of the Vedas was denied for women. But Sankara scorns not to be correct. 
Gargi, Maitreyi; are fine examples which can prove Sankaras’ assertion to be baseless. During 
the Upanisadic period vedic women were not prevented from Vedic studies. 

41 In the Prasna Upanisad (I. 1, 2 ) six people seek instruction from a teacher in respect 
of the highest Reality, the teacher tests their genuine interest and asks them to wait for a year. 
Similarly in the Katha Up. Naciketa, who enquired as to whether soul survives after death, aid 
nm get any reply from Yama until the former had proved bis competence and sincerity. 
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and worthy disciples. So the instructions which were imparted with utmost 
efforts and care should not fall flat upon the student, this tendency of the teachers 
of the Upani$ads resulted in the search for competent students. 

( 1 ) Thus the foregoing elaborated and critical discussion eventually leads 
us to the conclusion that Sankara and his followers, the traditional interpreters, 
do not satisfy one as regards the meaning of the word Upanisad owing to 
differentiation from those of the Upanisadic texts themselves. 

( 2 ) The Upanisadic texts more or less understand the word ‘ Upanisad' to 
mean ‘ Rahasya ’ i.e. knowledge which is instructed in a solitary place rahasi= 
ekanie bha vam — rahasyam. This should not be misunderstood to mean that it 
was instructed by a teacher to the disciple in a jungle i.e, in a solitary or desolate 
place because the Upanisadic Vidya. was ‘ confidential \ Upanisads are not at all 
inclined to say that their knowledge is ‘ confidential ’. 

(3) The word ‘ Upanisad ’ should not be taken to mean as ‘ secret The 
Upanisadic Vidya is not ‘ secret ’ at all. It is of course, mysterious and extremely 
subtle. The word ‘ Rahasya ’ cannot be translated therefore, as ‘secret’. The 
meanings of these words are considerably distinct from each other. J. H, 
Hauer is right in translating the word Upanisad as * mysterious ’. 

( 4 ) The complete meaning of the Title ‘ Brhadaranyakopanisad ’ may now 
be understood as follows : 

Owing to the magnitude of the text both in form and meaning it has been 
qualified as * Brhat ’. Because it is instructed in the forest it has been called 
Arapyaka. And, in order to receive the subtle or mysterious knowledge or wisdom 
from a teacher the procedure of sitting down of a student in a solitary place near 
the teacher is the meaning of the word Upani?ad. 



GENERATIVE SEMANTICS AND PANINI’S KARAKAS 
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The observation that the words of a sentence are bound together through 
various “ grammatical relations ” that obtain between them is certainly much 
older than Panini. However, the exact nature of these relations and their role in 
generative grammar have been, not infrequently, a fruitful source of bitter 
controversies in the history of linguistics. There are those who hold that these 
relations are superficial and valid only in so far as they can be attested in terms 
of affixes and other such overt markers. There are others who maintain that, 
whatever their exact nature, the grammatical relations are all important and 
universal in human language. Whether or not they are overtly marked by 
various affixes in a given language is an entirely different matter. The Sanskrit 
grammarians, by and large, were proponents of this latter view. One of their 
main contributions to grammatical philosophy has been the karaka theory which 
treats these relations. Panini’s karaka theory appears to be pivotal in his 
description of the Sanskrit language. Proponents of the former view include 
linguists from various schools of linguistic theories in the West. In recent years, 
particularly in the last decade, transformational-generative grammarians have 
espoused the latter view. Chomsky (1965), Fillmore ( 1968 ), and Chafe ( 1970), 
for instance, claim that grammatical relations belong to the realm of semantics 
in natural language. Fillmore ( 1968) and Chafe ( 1970), in particular, have 
emphasized the principle of centrality of grammatical relations in grammar. 
Their works suggest that grammatical relations are semantic and that a generative 
grammar that deals with these relations may have to start with the level of 
semantic representations rather than syntactic representations. Enough empirical 
evidence has emerged from the research efforts of recent years, both in trans- 
formational-generative grammar and in other linguistic theories ( cf. Halliday, 
1967; 1968), to indicate that grammatical relations are semantic relations 
belonging to the deep structure level. The backbone of Chafe’s “ generative 
semantics” rests on the explicit assumption that grammatical relations are 
semantic in nature and that the generation of a sentence starts at the level 
of semantic structure ( rather than Chomsky’s ( syntactic ) deep structure ). 
Furthermore, many of Chafe’s views on the topic come tantalizingly close to the 
Hindu views on Sanskrit karakas (cf. Sinha, 1973b). In view of this exciting 
research endeavour within transformational grammar in general and in generative 
semantics in particular, it seems an opportune moment to re-examine the role 
of semantics in Panini’s grammar, particularly in the karaka theory. More 
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specifically, an enquiry into the question as to whether Panini’s karakas are 
syntactic or semantic categories appears to be of considerable interest both to 
Sanskrit linguistics and to general linguistics. In some recent papers, Cardona 
(1967, 1970) has argued that Panini’s karakas are “syntactic” rather than 
semantic categories. It seems that although most, though not all, of the 
facts Cardona ( 1967) produces to prove his case are correct, his conclusions do 
not appear to be satisfactory. I wish to present a critical examination of 
Cardona’s ( 1967) contention that Panini’s karakas are syntactic categories. 
Needless to any that to me Panini’s karakas are the most striking semantic 
categories in his grammar. 

Cardona does not explicitly mention his own linguistic framework. In 
fact, while acknowledging “ the extreme ingenuity and acumen of Pairini ” ( 1967 : 

214 ), he points out the need for understanding Panini qua Panini : “ one should 
make an honest attempt to understand what Panini had to say ” ( 1970 r 239 ). 
However, the apparent assumptions underlying Cardona’s remarks on the karakas 
make it abundantly clear that he has a serious mistrust for *• meaning He 
( 1970 ) views with suspicion any attempt to incorporate semantics as an indepen- 
dent level in Panini’s linguistic theory although his appreciation of Panini 
depends, to some measure, confessedly on Panini’s concern with semantics ( 1967: 
214). This refusal to treat semantics as an independent level in linguistic 
theory is a familiar feature of American structuralism, and to a lesser degrees, of 
“ generative syntax ” ( cf. Chafe, 1970 : 60-5 ). To Cardona ( 1967 ), semantics 
appears to be outside the domain of “grammar” which is synonymous with 
“ syntax ”. Indeed it is this familiar theoretical background which seems to have 
inspired most of his views on Panini’s karaka theory. For him, “ semantics ” 
means, on the one hand “ extra linguistique ” in the sense of Al-George ( 1957 ). 
and on the other hand, “ extra grammatical” in the sense of Rocher ( 1964, 
1966). It seems in fact that his refusal to acknowledge “ semantics” as an 
integral part of grammar lies behind his misinterpretation of both Al-George and 
Rocher. The latter postulates a semantic component in Paiiinian generative 
grammar and the former enquires into the possible “ Vedic ritual categories, the 
speculations on the symbolic experience of the archaic Indian world ” ( cf. Al- 
George, 1968 : 1 ). Obviously, Al-George’s “extra linguistique” scheme, as 
Al-George ( 1963 : 1 ) himself explained in a later publication, has nothing to do 
with Rocher’s ( 1966 : 115 ) postulation of the semantic component in Paninian 
linguistic theory which is considered to be similar to the logical structure of 
Sanskrit or perhaps to the logical structure of any human language. The refusal 
to accept a semantic component of some sort in Paninian generative grammar 
vitiates Cardona’s ( 1967) attempt to present a consistent karaka theory. For 
him, the karakas are “syntactic” or “grammatical” categories that are 
“simply a reflection of the case forms.. ”, and in Cardona’s view, to these j 
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syntactic categories some “ semantic correlates ” have also been appended with 
good results. Let us now examine the various arguments put forward by 
Cardona ( 1967 ) to support his view that the karakas are syntactic categories and 
that the process by which these syntactic categories have been arrived at in Panini 
can be called “ syntactic ” or “ formal ” categorization. A summary of Cardona’s 
major points is presented below. Unless otherwise specified, references in 
brackets with the date 1967 indicate the page numbers in Cardona ( 1967 ). 
References that include Roman numbers indicate Panini’s rules, for example 
( II. III. 2-73 ). 

1. It is methodologically unwise to start with semantic categories and arrive 
at formal categories. “ . . the study of formal grammatical categories is, 
if not necessarily at least practically, prior to the study of the semantic 
correlates of grammatical categories ” ( 1967 : 203 ). 

2. The uses of any one case are “ much too broad ” to be encompassed by any 
“ simple ” semantic correlation. In other words, “ the cases are not limited 
to uses which are readily correlated with semantics ” ( 1967 : 212 ). 

3. The karakas are a reflection of “case forms”. That is, the number of 
karakas in Sanskrit is fully determined by Sanskrit noun morphology. There 
are multiple karaka relations not because they form a system of semantical- 
ly multiple concepts but because there are multiple case forms. Non-karaka 
relations, though semantically multiple, are not sub-divided in Panini be- 
cause there is only one case-affix corresponding to the entire set of non- 
karaka relations ( 1967 : 21 1 ). 

4. The karaka definitions are meant to serve the purpose of preparing the 
ground for operational rules ( II. III. 2-73 ). Thus the karakas are “ condi- 
tions ” set up for introducing the suffixes to IV. I. 2 and their substitutes. 
See I. IV. 24*55 for these “conditions”. Seen from this angle, terms like 
karman, sampraddna , etc. are “purely grammatical terms serving as [termi- 
nological ] intermediaries between the grammatical forms and their semantic 
correlates” ( 1967 :212), “For example, the technical term adhikarana 
[location] serves only to bring in (by rule II. III. 36) the seventh triplet 
of endings” ( 1967 : 211 ). 

5. Although the karaka definitions include semantics “ once the first definition 
of each karaka is given [ I. IV. 24, 32, 42, 45, 49 or 54 ] subsequent rules 
serve to introduce terms such as karman under strictly grammatical condi- 
tions ” ( 1967 : 21 1 ). Notice that “ grammatical ” here equals “ morpho- 
logical 

6. Although the distributions of most of the vibhaktis stated in II. III. 2-73 
are dependent on semantic conditions, i.e., the karakas, some of these rules 
operate strictly on the grammatical or morphological conditions. For 
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example, II. III. 31 (to be read with II. III. 30 ) states that either the 
second or the sixth (triplet of endings) be employed with a word ending 
with the affix -ena ( 1967 : 212 ). 

7. Panini introduces the semantic correlations of the karakas directly in the 
definitions of the grammatical karaka terminology. In doing so “Panini 
accounted quite neatly for relations among sentences ... and interrelations 
of paradigmatic case forms ” ( 1967 : 214). 

One major criticism that can be levelled against Cardona’s first point is 
that it confuses linguistic methodology with linguistic theory. It is of course 
true, as Van Nooten ( 1970: 15 fn) has noted, the karaka categories (and for 
that matter, all grammatical categories in Panini) must ultimately have teen 
abstracted from the behaviour of Sanskrit grammatical forms. A generative 
grammar of Sanskrit, like Papini’s, could not possibly be constructed by postu- 
lating random extra-linguistic, ritualistic categories. The karaka categories, like 
all other grammatical categories in Panini’s grammar must, in the last analysis, 
seek justification from the actual, morphological behaviour of the roots, stems, 
affixes, and all other relevant grammatical constructs in Sanskrit. To this extent, 
Cardona (1967) is justified in maintaining that the karakas are “syntactic” 
rather than “ extra-linguistic ” or “ logical ” categories. Provided that the term 
“syntactic” means “pertaining to syntax” or “pertaining to grammar,” it 
includes “semantics” since in this sense the term “syntax” or “grammar” 
includes “ semantics ” as one of its integral parts. Cardona ( 1967 ), however, 
appears to use the term “ syntactic ” in an ambiguous way. On the one hand, 
this term contrasts with “ extra linguistic ” at one end of the scale and with 
“ logical ” at another. On the other hand, it contrasts with the term “semantic”. 
It seems that whereas the use of the term “ syntactic ” for the karaka categories 
is appropriate in the first sense, its use in the second sense to characterize 
Parjini’s karaka categories clearly overstates the case. It also indicates a pre- 
occupation with Sanskrit morphology at the cost of Sanskrit semantics. 

Cardona ( 1967) appears to be concerned mainly with the linguistic 
methodology of “ Panini and also later followers of his method ” ( 1967 : 213 ). 
This is clear from the first section of his 1967 article: “ Linguists agree fairly 
generally that the study of formal grammatical categories is, if not necessarily at 
least practically, prior to the study of the semantic correlates of grammatical 
categories” ( 1967: 203 ). He returns to this theme again and again: ....it is 
a question of considerable interest whether it would indeed be profitable or even 
practicable to proceed in the writing of a grammar for a natural language by 
first analyzing semantic categories later to be fitted into modes of expression ” 
(1967:202). Again, “That not only Panini but also later followers of his 
method based their categorization on formal syntactic grounds is also clear from 
many passages in the Mahabhasya... ” ( 1967: 213 ). The basic issue, however, 
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appears to be not how Panini arrived at various karaka categories but what 
implication these karaka categories have for the reconstruction of the general 
linguistic theory Panini must have had. Mere identification of the processes of 
segmentation and classification — a characteristic preoccupation of American 
structuralists— will provide no significant clues to the linguistic theory that 
validates these principles. The interesting question seems to be not how Papini 
arrived at the karakas but what he arrived at in postulating these categories. In 
other words, the relevant assumptions underlying the karaka categories and the 
theoretical implications of these categories in reconstructing both Paninian 
linguistic theory and general linguistic theory are important issues that promise 
to yield significant insights into Panini’s grammar. Questions relating to the 
exact procedures by which Panini and his predecessors arrived at the karaka 
categories are in fact concerned not as much with linguistic theory as with the 
psychology of invention about which very little is known. 

Let us now consider the second point made by Cardona ( 1967 ). Cardona’s 
dismissal of semantics in the kiiraka theory on the ground that semantics is too 
vague and diverse is typical of “ structuralists ” and “ generative syntacticists ” 
( cf. Chafe, 1 970 : 60-5 ). However, this view is neither convincing nor conduc- 
tive for the study of human language. It appears that the diversity and the 
vagueness of language, particularly of its semantic component, have often been 
exaggerated. Recent research efforts in theoretical linguistics and generative 
semantics have made it increasingly clear that a linguistic theory has to come to 
grips with semantics at some stage and that the semantic structure of a human 
language can be formalized in concrete terms. In fact the study of language 
without its semantic aspect does not seem to be really useful ( cf. Fillmore, 1968; 
Chafe, 1970; McCawley, 1968, for further discussion ). Both Fillmore and Chafe 
assume that “ cases ” can, in principle, be assigned appropriate semantic con- 
cepts. Fillmore’s “ case grammar ” and Chafe’s “ generative semantics ” are 
constructed on this fundamental assumption. The failure of Western linguistic 
theories in providing a system of rules that may adequately account for the 
variety of concepts normally associated with individual “ cases ” can largely be 
attributed to the fact that Western linguistic theories have so far overlooked a 
necessary distinction between a “concept” and a “semantic concept” in the 
study of “ cases ”, A “ case ” may explicate several concepts in a given language 
but semantically only one construct may be needed. That is, a clear distinction 
between what is “conceptually distinct” and what is “ linguistically distinct ” 
has to be made. This point has been elaborated in Sinba, ( 1973a; 1973c). A 
given karaka vibhtkti, say the fifth, is used to denote several concepts (Panini 
I. IV. 24-31 ). It does not follow from this, however, that the concepts them- 
selves cannot be correlated to one single karaka. In fact this is precisely what is 
done in Panini’s grammar. These concepts are notionally different from each 
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other no doubt but semantically they all have just one “ meaning . In other 
words, although notionally distinct, these concepts are linguistically in comple- 
mentation with each other thus justifying the use of one technical term “ opti- 
cian a ” to denote the entire set of concepts. The “ semantic value ” or “mean- 
ing ” of the karaka in question thus remains constant and univocal throughout 
its uses. This indeed is'the import of Patanjali’s discussion on apdddna karaka. 
This view of Paffini’s karaka theory has been further elaborated in Sinha (1973a). 
Another quite general point, though unrelated to the one just discussed, may be 
made here in connection with Cardona’s use of the term “ case ”. It seems that 
a serious confusion can be avoided by making a clear distinction between “case" 
and “ karaka ”. It has been argued elsewhere ( cf. Sinha, 1973a ) that since 
“case” and “karaka” are theoretical constructs of two desparate linguistic 
theories, viz.. Western and Papinian, it will be a grave error to use these two 
terms interchangeably. Panini’s karakas are not cases in the sense in which 
structuralists use the latter term. The widespread confusion between these two 
technical terms has been one of the major tragedies in the history of modern 
linguistics. 

The third argument put forward by Cardona is based on the implicit as- 
sumption that Panini was busy searching for what Chomsky ( 1957 : 50-1 ), in a 
different context altogether, it is true, calls “ discovery procedures, ” and that 
the karakas were almost mechanically arrived at by a paradigmatic study of 
Sanskrit noun morphology: “ Panini proceeded as any linguist would : he iso- 
lated the formal categories of the language necessary for a statement of rules 
capable of producing desired sentences . . ” ( 1967 : 214 , Emphasis mine). The 
same implicit assumption can be seen in Cardona’s ( 1967 : 201-2, Emphasis 
mine ) approval of Whitney’s ( 1893 : 171 ) well-known remark which he quotes : 
“ ... karakas are not an independent product of his [ Panini’s ] logical faculty, 
but simply a reflection of the case forms ...” As a matter of fact, Whitney’s 
above remark is thoroughly unjustified and as Faddegon ( 1936 : 18 fn. ) noted, it 
“ rests on an insufficient understanding of the notion karaka and upapada As 
Sanskrit scholars are well aware, the karakas are “ reflected ” not only in the 
“ case forms ” but in other grammatical constructions also. Therefore, Sanskrit 
noun morphology of the familiar sort alone cannot possibly yield the Paninian 
karakas. Besides, the distribution of Sanskrit case forms is so diverse and on 
the surface, so erratic that no known structuralist method will be able to handle 
them satisfactorily to arrive at the six karaka categories and the one so-called 
“ non-karaka category”. As Jules Bloch ( 1934 : 156-7 ) correctly observed 
about Sanskrit case uses : 

La difficulte fondamentale du systeme Sanskrit tient d la 

multiplicite des Equivalences syntaxiques. Ainsi la personne 

a qui on donne peut s’ exprimer par un datif, un genilif, un 

locatif ; celle a qui on parle, par un accusatif, un datif, un 
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locatif, un genitif ; le but, par 1’accusatif, le datif, le 
locatif ; le lieu, par 1’instrumental ou le locatif ; et de 
merae pour la circonstance : le temps, par les meme cas et aussi 
par l’accusatif ; 1’ instrumental et 1’ablatif exprimental 
egalement la cause, la separation, la comparaison ; 

The fact that Panini does not sub-divide the so-called non-karaka relations does 
not provide any reason to believe that the karakas encountered in Panini are 
syntactic ( rather than semantic) categories, and that they were arrived at by 
familiar structuralist methods such as segmentation, classification and similar 
heuristic procedures based on distributional criteria. It is of course true that 
the sixth (triplet of endings) expresses some semantically multiple (“non- 
karaka ” ) relations but it also expresses various ( semantically multiple ) karaka 
relations (II. III. 26, 38, 51-59, 61-68, and 71). Besides, the sixth is not the 
only affix in Sanskrit that can express so-called non-karaka relations. Other 
affixes can also be used to express various ( non-karaka ) relations. For example, 
the fifth is used to denote “ exclusion” ( I. IV. 48 and II. III. 10), and “ex- 
change ” ( I. IV. 92 and II. III. 11 ), and “ contrast or division ” ( I. IV. 90 and 
II. III. 10 ) ; the relation “ more than ” or “ lord of” can be expressed by the 
seventh ( I. IV. 87/97 and II. III. 9 ). Moreover, many of the so-called non- 
karaka relations such as “similarity” (I. IV. 79), “exception ” ( I. IV. 87), 
“possibility or collectiveness” (I. IV. 96), “comparison” (II. I. 33), “re- 
petition ” ( III. IV. 22 ), “ degree ” ( IV. III. 55-7 ), and various others are ex- 
pressed by various grammatical devices other than the affixation of case endings 
( vibhaktis ). Thus we see that the sixth is neither the exclusive morphological 
expression of so-called non-karaka relations, nor are its morphological distribu- 
tions confined to them. These facts indicate that Panini’s karakas are not 
“ syntactic ” categories since in a strictly formal sense there ought to be in 
Sanskrit not only the six karaka categories already available in Panini’s grammar 
but also at least three non-karaka categories based on the distributions of the 
three above-mentioned vibhaktis ( fith, sixth, and seventh ) that express various 
( non-karaka ) relational concepts. If the categories of the karaka relations and 
the non-karaka relations in Sanskrit were arrived at by mechanically analyzing 
Sanskrit noun morphology then at least three categories of non-karaka relations 
would have been necessary in Panini’s grammar to represent some of the con- 
cepts lumped together by Cardona as “ non-karaka relations ”. But, as we 
know, this is not the case. Pacini has six karakas and he does not have a 
category called “non-karaka”, Cardona’s ( 1967: 211 ) argument that the 
kSrakas are syntactic ( rather than semantic ) categories because non-karaka re- 
lations, even though semantically multiple, constitute a single syntactic category 
appears to be based on a misinterpretation of Papini’s rule II. III. 53. From 

this rule, he concludes incorrectly that Panini groups together all so-called oon- 
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karaka relations on the basis of the distribution of the sixth and postulates only 
one syntactic category corresponding to non-karaka relations even though there 
are many kinds of such relations in Sanskrit grammar. But this does not appear 
to be the import of rule II. III. 53 which merely states that the sixth can occur 
in the remaining instances ( of the karaka and non-karaka usages not already 
covered by any other rule in the third chapter of the second book ). Granting 
the opacity of this rule ( cf. Nath, 1969 : 204-6 ), it is hard to infer anything 
specific about “ non-karaka ” relations from it. Panini does not have a category 
corresponding to non-karaka relations. One can speak of non-karaka relations 
in Panini only in a loose, non-technical way. The term “ non-karaka ” does 
not exist in Panini but we can use it to refer to all those ( conceptual as well as 
semantic ) relations that do not fall within the general purview of the semantic 
relations within the karaka theory. All relations that are not karaka relations 
can thus be called non-karaka relations and these may naturally comprise all 
sorts of concepts some of which have been presented above. Cardona ( 1967 : 
211) has rightly noted that non-karaka relations are “semantic” in nature 
but he has failed to see that within Paninian linguistic theory all relations, 
karaka as well as non-karaka, are semantic. It must indeed be a strange 
linguistic theory in which most of the grammatical relations including such con- 
cepts as “ possessor-possessed ” and “ part-whole ” are semantic and only six 
sets of relations explicated by the six karakas are syntactic. 

If the line of approach to Panini’s karaka theory indicated so far in this 
paper and further elaborated in this and following paragraphs and elsewhere, 
(cf. Sinha, 1973a) is valid, we can say that the dichotomy between the karaka 
and the non-karaka relations in Panini’s grammar is not based on the distri- 
bution of the sixth, and consequently, it is not a syntactic dichotomy. All 
grammatical relations are semantic relations in Panini. The basic dichotomy 
between the karaka and the non-karaka relations appears to be based on the fact 
that some nouns are related to an action whereas others are not. A noun related 
to an action is a karaka and the semantic relation between the noun and the 
action called a “ karaka relation All other semantic relations are left unanalyz- 
ed as far as the working of the karaka theory is concerned. Non-karaka 
relations are outside the scope of the karaka theory although some of the nominal 
affixes ( vibhaktis) that express the karaka relations may also express some non- 
karaka relations in Sanskrit, hence the distinction between karaka and upapada 
vibhaktis (cf. Chakravarti, 1930 : 199; Ananthanarayana, 1970 : 18). In other 
words, the semantic component of Papinian linguistic theory is so organized as 
to make a basic distinction between a semantic relation between a noun and a 
verb on the one hand, and all other semantic relations on the other. This 
appears to be the primary theoretical distinction. Secondary distinctions are 
then made among the karaka relations themselves on the basis of various con- 
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ceptual considerations which, in turn, yield the six karakas. The use of the 
sixth (triplet of endings) to express certain semantic notions, including non- 
karaka relations, is a fact of the language and it does not, by itself, impose any 
formal, syntactic analysis either on the karaka relations or on the non-karaka 
relations in Panini.. Sanskrit vibhaktis are neither the necessary nor the sole 
reflexes of the karakas. The six karakas cannot be established on the basis of 
the vibhaktis alone, nor can the non-karaka concepts be lumped together on the 
basis of the distributional behaviour of the sixth. In fact, as already mentioned 
Panini does not have a category called “ non-karaka ” presumably because he 
did not intend to lump all non-karaka relations together. In short, the karakas 
are well-defined semantic concepts independent of Sanskrit noun morphology 
in so far as the vibhaktis are concerned and they must, therefore, be viewed as 
semantic categories in Panini’s grammar. In this view, the karma karaka, for 
example, is a necessary category in Panini’s grammar not because the second 
(triplet of nominal endings) expresses it in most, though not in all, instances 
( II. III. 2 with II. III. 1 ) but because it is in a certain conceptual relation with 
the action ( I. IV. 49, for instance ) which makes it distinct from other semantic 
categories such as the agent ( karta ), the instrument ( karana ), and so on. The 
real advantage of considering the karakas as semantic rather than syntactic 
categories lies in the fact that as semantic categories the karakas can be deemed 
to have been established independent of all grammatical devices that may express 
them in Sanskrit— the nominal affixes, the verba! affixes, and the nominal com- 
pounds. Once the karaka categories are established, it is comparatively simple 
to state the distributions of the affixes that depend on the karaka conditions. 
This appears to be the scheme of Panini’s karaka theory which has been recon- 
structed in some detail in Sinha ( 1973a ). 

Cardona’s observations summarized under point 4 are correct. They do 
not, however, lend support to his contention that the karakas are syntactic 
categories nor are they tentamount to a denial of the level of semantic repre- 
sentations of some sort in the karaka theory. Implicit in these observations is 
a clear recognition of at least two levels in Panini’s linguistic theory of which 
the karaka theory is an integral part. These are: the level of “semantic 
correlates” and the level of “ grammatical forms”. Semantic correlates are 
concepts that are variously represented by Sanskrit morphology. For example, 
the concept “ that which is especially auxiliary in the accomplishment of an 
action ” can be represented, if the action is “ to play, ” either by the third or by 
the second ( I.IV. 42 with II.III. 18; I.IV. 43 with 11.10. 2 ). Misra ( 1966: 93 ) 
has correctly pointed out that “ the same concept can be represented by more than 
one type of suffixation. ” I agree with Cardona that the names of the six karakas 
are purely technical terms in Panini’s grammar. They are “ grammatical ” in 
the sense that they are not “ extra linguistic ” in Al-George’s ( 1968 ) sense, nor 
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are they “ logical ” in Rocher’s ( 1964 ) sense. They serve to trigger off certain 
rules, II.III. 2-73, for instance. In other words, the karaka names can be viewed 
as “labels” that are taken into consideration when certain rules akin to 
“ symbolization rules” in Chafe’s (1970) generative semantics operate. For 
example, if a noun associated with a certain concept is called by the name 
“ sampradana” then the fourth may be used to “ symbolize ” it. If, on the other 
hand, the same concept is called “ karma ” under certain stated conditions, 
then the second ( triplet of endings ) will be used to “ symbolize ” this concept 
( I.IV. 37 with II.III. 13; I.IV. 38 with II.III. 2 ). These terms by themselves do 
not appear to constitute a separate level in the karaka theory, Kiparsky and Staal 
( 1969 ) notwithstanding ( see also Cardona, 1970:237 ). Thus, for example, the 
technical term “karma karaka” itself is not a semantic concept : It is a “label” 
for a set of concepts. Once a set of concepts is labelled as “ karma, ” the 
application of what we have referred to as symbolization rules, such as II.III. 2, 
becomes a simple matter. Symbolization rules thus depend on these labels 
although the labels themselves do not necessarily represent only one concept in 
each case. More than one concept can be called by the same karaka name just 
as more than one karaka name can be used to represent a single concept. 
Similarly, more than one vibhakti can “ symbolize ” a karaka just as more than 
one karaka can be symbolized by a single vibhakti. Facts such as these indicate 
the complexities involved in reconstructing the “ levels ” in the karaka theory. 
Although Cardona does not attempt to identify the “ levels ” in the karaka 
theory, his statements about Panini’s “adjustment” techniques “(...adjust- 
ments to ensure proper results are made both by adjusting the definitions and by 
adjusting the operations,” and “...the semantics are distorted to bring them 
[ the karakas ] into line with grammatical desiderata.” 1967 : 210-1 ) indicate his 
awareness of some of the problems besetting a systematic account of the karakas 
in Sanskrit and the r61e of semantics in Panini’s karaka theory. That Panini 
usually manages to arrive at correct Sanskrit sentences by various “ adjustments ” 
in the manipulation of a highly “complex system” (1967 ; 213) is a valid 
observation but the underlying theoretical principles ( or assumptions ) that 
validate t,or motivate) these “adjustments” are not at all obvious. These 
adjustments are neither haphazard nor whimsical in Papini and therefore Panini 
must have had a linguistic theory fairly different from what Cardona calls “any 
linguist’s ” ( 1967 : 214 ) since neither American structuralism nor generative 
syntax provides any motivation for them. Research carried out in “case 
grammar” and particularly in generative semantics indicates a possible line 
of approach for tackling the problems in reconstructing the karaka theory. 
Although various modifications will be needed to overcome the pitfalls inherent 
in ( Fillmore’s ) case grammar and (Chafe’s) generative semantics, it appears 
that these approaches to theoretical linguistics are along sound lines and they 
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may help bring about a positive breakthrough in the study of semantics in 
general and in the study of * £ grammatical relations 55 in particular. The recons- 
truction of Pan ini’s karaka theory essentially along these lines, without however 
imposing any currently available “ model ” of linguistic theory, may prove to be 
a highly useful enterprise. An attempt has been made essentially within a gene- 
rative semantic framework in Sinha ( 1973d, 1937e) to reconstruct and having 
reconstructed, to compare Panini’s and Patanjali’s karaka theories. In Sinha 
( 1973a ), the significance of these reconstructions for general linguistic theory 
has also been dealt with. 

In point 5, Cardona has partly misinterpreted and partly misrepresented 
the facts. It is not true, as Cardona claims, that once the first definition of each 
kfiraka is given, subsequent rules define the karaka under strictly grammatical 
( syntactic ) conditions. In this connection the following rules may be noted that 
provide purely conceptual definitions of the karaka concerned : I.IV.50-1 and 
I.IV.55. These rules are conceptually so broad as to exclude even the mention 
of verbs necessary in some other rules such as I.IV.52-53. I have presented my 
interpreation of Panini’s karaka definitions in Sinha ( 1973a, 1973e ) where I have 
also attempted to reconstruct the karaka theory in the light of these definitions 
and other relevant rules. Suffice it to mention here that Panini’s karaka definitions 
( IJV.24-55 ) give rise to a highly complex system. Any attempt to characterize 
these definitions as “ syntactic ” (or grammatical ” ) will undermine the theore- 
tical issues involved and will result in a confusion of levels in the karaka theory. 

Let us now turn to Cardona’s contention summarized in point 6 that the 
karakas are syntactic categories because the distribution of some of the vibhakiis 
( that may also express certain karakas ) depend at times on certain morphologi- 
cal conditions { conjointly or disjointly with “ semantic ” condition ) for 
example, II. III. 30-1. Cardona argues, in effect, that since the distribution of 
the vibhakiis in some instances is clearly morphologically conditioned, the distri- 
bution of all vibhakiis must in all instances be construed as morphologically 
conditioned and furthermore, the karkas themselves must be viewed as syntactic 
categories established on the basis of the distributional behaviour of the karaka 
and non-karka vibhakiis . This is not convincing. As has already been stated, 
Sanskrit vibhakiis express both the karaka and the non-karaka relations. Within 
the karaka theory, their distribution is conditioned by the karakas themselves, 
for example, If. 111,2, 13, and 28. Outside the working of the karaka theory, 
however, their distribution may depend either on semantic or on morphological 
conditions or on both. This is a fact about the distributional behaviour of the 
vibhakiis in Sanskrit some of which represent the karakas in a laige number of 
constructions. It does not follow from this however that the karakas are 
syntactic categories. It happens to be the case that some of the vibhakiis that are 
affixed to nouns to symbolize certain karakas can also be affixed to nouns under 
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certain morphological conditions ( e.g., II.IlI.30-l ) outside the working of the 
karaka theory. This distributional behaviour of the vibhaktis in Sanskrit, 
therefore, does not impose ( or justify ) a syntactic categorization of the karakas. 
In fact, the distributional behaviour of a vibhakti when it does not express a 
karaka has no bearing on the issue at all. 

In conclusion ( point 7 ), the critical appraisal of Cardona’s views presented 
in the earlier paragraphs indicates that most of defects in his interpretation of 
Panini’s karaka theory can be eliminated by ( a ) sharpening the distinction 
between linguistic theory and linguistic methodology and more significantly by 
( b ) insisting on a separation of the morphological and semantic levels clearly 
available in the karaka theory. We have seen that Cardona implicitly reco- 
gnizes the level of semantic representations of some sort ( “ semantic correlates ”) 
in Panini ( cf. points 4, 5, and 6 ). His only objection appears to be that the 
karaka categories are not set up exclusively on the basis of semantics and that 
they are not vague, ill-defined semantic notions; rather they are well defined 
notions in Panini’s grammar as they play a very important role in the genera- 
tion of Sanskrit sentences. He concedes that the deliberate inclusion of 
semantics in the karaka definitions was not only a necessity (1967 : 2 1 1 ) but also 
a distinct advantage ( 1967 : 214) since by so doing Panini could account, quite 
neatly, for various inter-sentence and intrasentence relations within his generative 
system. 
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DASAGRIVA OR DASANANA OF THE RAmAYAI^A 
( The Ten-Headed Ravaija ) 

By 

S. N. Batra, Hoshiarpur 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata present a graphic and vivid picture 
of the civilization and culture, the political and social life and the religion and 
thought of the epic age. The two together reflect almost all the aspects of the 
period. The Ramayana is immeasurably superior to the Mahabharata in its 
delineation of those gentler and deeper emotions which elevate the hero and the 
heroine to almost unattainable heights of human behaviour and conduct. The 
righteous devotion, divine generosity, unparalleled self-sacrifice, enviable no- 
bility and ideal friendship of Rama and the exemplary faithfulness, unique self- 
abnegation, super-human endurance, unprecedented purity and conjugal love of 
SIta run like threads of pure gold through the entire fabric of the epic and 
ennoble and sanctify it in the eyes of one and all. 

The style of the Mahabharata is fluent and natural and there is seldom 
visible any attempt at pedantry or undue ornamentation. The style of the 
Ramayana, on the other hand, is charming in its ornateness and the poetry is 
of the first order. Ever since the modern languages of India began to form 
out of Sanskrit and the Prakrits, the Ramayana had the greatest influence in 
inspiring our poets, both religious and secular. The Kamban Ramayana in 
Tamil, Ranganatha Ramayana in Telugu, Kfttivasa’s Ramayana in Bengali, 
the Balaramadasa Ramayaria and the Vilanka Ramayana in Oriya and Tulasl- 
dasa’s Ramcaritamanasa in Hindi are deeply indebted to the proto-genetic com- 
position of the ‘ Adi Kavi ’. 

Notwithstanding the reverence in which the Ramayana has been held 
through the centuries, the great popularity it has enjoyed and the immense 
magnitude of its influence on the thought and conduct of the people of India 
and the countries in her east and south-east for countless generations, it contains 
personal characterizations and episodes which tax the credulity of the modern 
reader and make him highly critical. For instance, in this scientific age, how 
can we justify a flying Hanuman possessing miraculous energy or reconcile our- 
selves with the astounding tales of Sugrlva and Jambavan’s prodigious strength? 
Even fabulous places like Milhila referred to in this Mahakavya are yet to be 
located accurately. Modern archaeological discoveries do not permit us to 
accept the description of the material culture given in this epic as genuine. The 
nature of the finds laid bare by the latest explorations and excavations runs 
counter to such descriptions given in the Ramayana. 
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•'**' One of the knottiest problems posed by Valmlki is the ten heads of 

Ravaiia. At numerous places we come across epithets like DaSagriva and 
DaSanana, which credit the king of Lanka with the possession of ten heads, 
necks, faces and mouths. Occassionally in his desire to be consistent, the poet 
calls Ravaiia as twenty-armed. Below are given some verses in this context : 

3Pi HRPEdfrcsr fqmJTffw: i ’ 

SRPfa: Hf^fcT 11 1 

" His father who had Brahma-like glory, baptized his son, saying, “ he will 
be ( famed ) as DaSagriva, as he is born ten-necked. ” 

And, 

tppn 3 ht wwi m ^Rnr; i 
rfTHlg ferfegt t&PJjhn* 1)2 

” Kaikasi after some time gave birth to dreadful and cruel Ravana with ten 
necks, big jaws, copper-like-lips, twenty arms, a big face, lustrous hair and a 
body as black as coal”. 

( Again, 

5 j nsr)’ TOft q% ; nmd g*r: i 
*rsfr ^ n 3 

“ At that time ten-faced Ravana appeared in the form of tiger, pig, cloud, 
mountain, sea, tree, yak$a and daitya. ” 

These fantastic descriptions and shapes of Ravaiia show that the poet is 
indulging his imaginations to the full. No such human being as is portrayed in 
these verses is possible under the sun. The archaeological excavations in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, India and other parts of the world have not, so far, yielded any 
skeleton of a demon (if at all such a being ever existed) answering to this 
description, nor of a human being with the unusual number of heads. The 
skeletons recovered from the cemeteries of Mesopotemia, Harappa and Lothal 
t and the Egyptian mummies clearly show that the ancient inhabitants of these 
regions possessed one head. The fossilized remains of “Pekin man” of the 
palaeolithic ages discovered from the cave near Pekin ( Pei-ping ) 1 2 3 4 also go to 

1 UttarakaijiJa, Sarga 9, Sloka 32—“ Nirgaya-Sagara ” Press, Bombay, 1929 ( For all 
the references given in the Article, this edition of the Rdmaya&a has been used). 

2 Ibid., Sarga 9, Slokas 27-28. 

3 Ibid., Sarga 15, Sloka 32. 

4 Gordon Child? V-, Man Makes Himself, p. 45, 6th edition (New York), 1958. 
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jirotte tbe dbbvd' sktement. According to scholars like V. Gordon Childe even 
^inktitirrops and Homo sapiens, both the species, had one and only one head. 5 

"Should, then, the statements of Valmlki be considered as altogether wrong? 
Only a century ago, all these descriptions were readily acceptable to an Indian 
mind as eternal truths. Nothing said by Valmlki and forming part of the story 
could be conceived of as untrue or baseless. This dogmatic attitude was shaken 
with the development of the scientific outlook. Beliefs passionately held by the 
older generations were questioned and attempts made by different scholars to 
study the Ramayana from scientific and rational point of view and also to explain 
the curious phenomenon of ten heads in different ways. 

Ravatia’s erudition 6 and penance 7 have been regarded as proverbial and 
it is contended by some that ,£ his ten heads were symbolic of his vast knowledge 
and proficiency in the six Sastras and the four Vedas.” 8 

Another explanation of the peculiar anatomy is to be found in the Jaina 
tradition . 9 According to it, Ravana bore a garland of nine big jewels round his 
neck. Each of these big jewels is said to have reflected Ravana’s head and 
these reflections together with the real head, gave the impression of his being 
possessed of ten heads. But the explanation is not convincing. It may not be 
fantastic, but it cannot appeal to the modern minds. 

Another ingenious explanation offered is that like the great Mughal emperor, 
Akbar, Ravana had a galaxy of nine sagacious, brilliant and quick-witted cour- 
tiers. He used to summon all of them together for consultation. Thus, ten 
heads would think together and this gave rise to the belief that Ravana had ten 
heads. But this explanation is puerile and has to be dismissed straightway, as 
in the Ramayana there is no mention of Ravana having a council consisting of 
nine ministers. 

, F. E. Pargiter 10 and Jai Chandra Vidyalankar 11 are of the opinion that 
this ruler of Lanka was also called Dasagriva (and synonymously DaSasIrsa, 
DaSanana, etc. ) and that Ravana was probably the royal title of all the kings 
of his tribe and not a personal name. The Ravana, who killed Anarapya King 
of Ayodhya, and the Ravaiya, who was contemporary of Arjuna Kartavlrya of 
the Haihaya line, were definitely different from Ravapa of the RSmayaija. 

5 Ibid., pp. 46-49. 

6 Mahabharata , Vanaparva, 275, 3— Sri Mahabira Printing Press, Lahore, 1936; 
Pargiter F. E., Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, fn. p. 277, London, 1922; Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, A History of Indian Civilization, Vol. 1, p. 254, Bombay, 1956. 

7 Ramayana, Uttarakapda, Sarga 10; Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 275. 

8 Thomas P., Epics, Myths and Legends of India, Bombay, p. 51. 

9 Padmayanam (4th century A.D.); Hemachandra, Trisa$;iMakapurusacarita. 

10 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 242, 276, London, 1922. 

11 Bharatiya Itihasa Ki Ruparekhd, Vol. I, p. 153, Allahabad, 1933. 
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Ravana is a Sanskritized form of the Tamil word ifeivari of iraivanwhich means 
* god *, * king ‘ sovereign * and * lord : \ > 

Radhakamal Mukerjee also corroborates the above-mentioned authors. 
In his 4 A History of Indian Civilization he remarks that “ RSvapa is a title of 
kings derived from’ the Tamil Iraivan. ” He adds that “ in respect of the ten 
heads of the King of Lanka { Dasanana ) the explanation may be that Ravana’s 
personal Dravidian name when Sanskritized accounted for this monstrosity. ” 

In the Mahabharata, he is designated as Da§agrlva and Dasanana and the 
title ‘ Ravana ’ is explained as under ; — ■ 

pqT4T*sr ffeTRTSJ | 

SRHT %FTT R I 

8TPFR'- ftpR: II 

fJRsral %T!Rt R3RKRR u 1? 

“ The powerful and man-eating Raksasas and Pisacas, having assembled 
together, invested Dasanana with their sovereignty. Dasagriva, capable of 
assuming any form at will, terrible in prowess and capable also of passing 
through the air, attacked the gods and daityas and wrested from them all their 
valuable possession and made them weep and cry, so he was called Ravapa ”. 

The word ‘ Ravana ’ is thus formed from the casual form of -\A and imp- 
lies Ravana is one who makes others cry. 

The following verses can be quoted from the RSmSyapa as giving an in- 
terpretation of the epithet Ravana : — 

iMsfw cTRT I 

^ gwrar xm: sktpt: H 

Irajpfct wiurarq: i 

TOIvf TIRRt HTR RPRT II 14 

Mahadeva said : 

** Dasanana ! you are brave, I am pleased with your valour. You cried 
terribly when pressed under the weight of the ( Kailaga ) mountain. Frightened 
by that the denizens of the three worlds cried woefully and on this account you 
will be known as Ravana. 59 • 

12 Radhakamal Mukerjee— A History of Indian Civilization, VoL I, p. 254, Bombay, 

1956. ' 1 ' *' • 

13 Vanaparva, 274, 38-40, Sri MahabJra Printing Press, Lahore, 1936. 

14 UttarakSnda, Sarga 16, Slokas 37-38. 
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C. V. Vaidya, the well-known scholar and critic of the Indian Epics, tries 
to solve the riddle of the ten heads of Ravana thus i 

“ Ravana had a big head and a big neck as many powerful men have. On 
account of this fact he was, probably, originally called DaSagriva figuratively, 
he., a man having a neck as large as ten necks put together.” 15 

Sardar M. V. Kibe has expressed the view that the ten heads or mouths 
of Ravana were merely ornaments and not his natural growth. 16 

According to Shudha Mazumdar, Rama’s father was called Dasaratha, 
because “ his victorious chariots pierced the ten corners of India.” 17 Accord- 
ingly, it may be suggested that Ravana was a very keen observer and wide- 
awake. He kept himself abreast of the knowledge of all the ten quarters. He 
is, therefore, said to have had ten heads. 

These are the various explanations, reasonable or otherwise, that have 
been given for the ten heads of Ravana. But Ravana had only one head and 
this contention is also clearly borne out by the Ramayana in various contexts. 

In the Uttarkanda, we find that in his early life he was a confirmed sinner, 
and as often as he could, captured women from their protectors, and if they were 
not complaint, violated them. In this kanda, it is related that Kubera’s son, 
Nalakubara, had an appointment with Rambha, the divine damsel, and when she 
was going to the tryst, Ravaria met her on the way and, yielding to her charms, 
ravished her. She reported the matter to Nalakubara who pronounced a curse. 

stwr%T 1 

eraicfl II 

pBRt Ararat i 

5 rfW <T3[T II 18 

“ Because he ravished you when you were not agreeable, he shall not violate 
the chastity of any damsel without her consent. When he attempts the honour 
of any other woman against her will, his head shall go into seven pieces. ” 

Again, when the head of Ravana’s council proposed to him to outrage the 
modesty of Slta, the monarch has scruples and relates the reason for these in the 
following verses : — 

353TH grr u 

ii 

15 Vaidya, C V. — The Riddles of the Ramayaria, P* 146, Bombay, 1906. 

16 Kibe M. V. — Location of Lanka, p. 49, Poona, 1947. 

17 Shudha Mazumdar, Ramayapa, P* 16, Calcutta, 1958. 

18 Uttarak&$da, Sarga 26, Slokas 54-55. 
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m sm *WT S^iT iRTT Her: I 

JTirrr sl^csr srsrr it 

cPf HFT HSTT I 

m tf ftnt nift? ii 

3RPPifcT VWm i 

cf^T % ^IcTHT *£?? 'Sfe^feT *t 5KR: 11 19 

“I shall tell you something secret that happened to me. Once the 
young vivacious lady Puojikasthala was going to the palace of my grandfather 
( Brahma ), avoiding my sight. She was under a spell of fright because of me. 
I disrobed and ravished her forcibly. She went to Brahma, all tattered and torn. 
Brahma came to know of this. He shouted in a state of fury, “ Surely, hereafter 
if you do a similar deed with an unwilling woman, your head shall burst into a 
hundred pieces. ” 

Beyond all question, one curse goes against the other, but the subject at 
hand is to determine the number of heads that Ravana possessed. Both the 
above illustrations show that he was one-headed. Ravana’s own statement is 
exceedingly significant in this connection. 

When Ravana, disguised as a holy mendicant, approached Slta in Pafica- 
vajl, he had neither ten heads nor twenty arms. It is related by Valmiki that 
when Slta rebuked the wooer, Ravana, he flew into a rase and threw off the 
guise of the gentle hermit and assumed his own form, which had only two hands. 

#TPTT EFR I 

§# 5R153T W 1^3: II 20 

“Majestic and powerful Ravana, on listening to Slta, struck one of his 
hands on the other in a state of fury and enlarged his body. ” 

Again, in the tenth Sarga of the Sundarakanda, it is reiterated that Ravana 
had one head and two arms. Hanuman, when he went to Lanka, found him to 
be a normal man asleep in his palace. There are a number of 6lokas which 
elucidate this fact. A few of them may be quoted here in support of this : — 

is 21 

“He (Hanuman) beheld the two outstretched arms of the strong and 
sturdy Ravapa; ornamented with gold armlets, they appeared like the ( two ) flags 
oflndra. ” 


19 Yuddhakauda, Sarga 13, Slokas 10-14. 

20 Arajpyakanda, Sarga 49, Sloka 1. 

21 Sundarak&Qd*, Sarga 10, Sloka 15. 
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^ sng, snmrWt i 

gar : ti 22 


“ Hanuman saw the two arms on bed. They took after the two enraged 
dragons asleep in the Mandaracala cave. ” 

Similarly in proof of his having one face, the following quotations may be 
added : — 

^ 5ET=#T fw^r ! 

1)23 

“ His lotus-like face illuminated with the glowing earrings was glistening 
with the lustrous golden crown bedecked with jewels and pearls. ” 

Further, 

ctft frsrara tnrprra: i 

otfw fafaw: ii 24 

“The scented air, breathed out of the big mouth of the sleeping Ravana, 
was perfuming the entire palace. ” 


The Editor of the £ Mahabharata’, Gita Press, Gorakhpur, also comments: 

“ In this Kanda ( Sundara ) there has been a mention of one head and two 
arms of Ravana asleep in his bed-room. It indicates that Ravana in a normal 
state used to have this form. He, however, on particular occasions, as in battles, 
willed himself into a ten-headed and twenty-armed figure. ” 2S 

Also, in Yuddhakanda, the “ Adi Kavi ” has depicted Ravana as a usual 
man having normal human structure. 

The following verse clearly bears out the fact that he was a man with two 
eyes : — 

#1TW!T% %!WTt 1)26 

“Tears were trickling down from the two eyes of the enraged one. It 
appeared as if oil-droplets were dropping from the lamps, ” 

And even in the battle-field after his death, he is represented as having one 
and only one head. Rama addresses : 


22 Ibid., Sarga 10, Sloka 21. 

23 Ibid., Sarga 10, Sloka 25. 

24 Ibid., Sarga 10, Sloka 24. ' . ■ 

25 Mahabharata, fn. p. 886, Varsa 5, Anka 7, Gita Press Gorakhpur, July, 1960. 

26 Yuddhakapda, Sarga 92, Sloka 22. 
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fait txtffeclfJgotg | . : 

smfcg fgcgtuT ?;aiqtgf I) 27 

“ To-day let the carrion-eaters drag your forehead lying in the battle-field, 
gleaming with ear-rings and pierced by my arrows.” 

Ravana’s real brother, Vibhlsana, reached there and described Ravana’s 
dead body in its true colours : , 

PrreF? i 

II 28 ■ 

*' Your two long arms adorned with ornaments are lying still* Your crown, 
which is as lustrous as the sun, has been thrown here.” 

' When the widows of Ravana came to the battle-field and looked at his 
face, they mourned his loss thus : 

srfsr*3r =? gsfr i 

gctur ?jm\ 5ETpER?i?gqiTWT u 29 

“One raising her two arms fell down and rolled on the ground and an- 
other, seeing the face of her dead husband, became unconscious. ” 

Again, 

$ri%4f rr: jpnfisjral i 

g% ii 30 

*‘ Another gazing at her husband’s head on her lap, shed tears on his lotus- 
like face. ’’ 

Even verses from the Mahabharata support the point of view that Ravapa 
had one head. It may be instanced thus : 

# g fsRfsuwr ssrm: i 

Iftarnft f<T^^rrs3«r?arnfsrg: li 31 

“ At the close of a thousand years the invincible ‘ Dasanana * cutting off 
his own head offered it as an offering to the sacred fire. At this act of his, the 
Lord of Universe was pleased with him.” 

A close observation of the above verses proves that Ravana, like other 
human beings, had usual limbs. 

27 Ibid., Saiga 103, Sloka 20. 

28 Ibid, Sarga 109, Sloka 3. ' 

29 Ibid, Sarga 110, Sloka 9. 

30 Ibid., Sarga 110, Sloka 10. 

31 Vanaparva, 275, 20, Sri Mahabira Printing Press, Lahore, 1936. 
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From the pedigree given in the Uttarakaruja, 32 it is evident that Ravana 
was a descendant of righteous rsis. Sage Pulastya, the son of Brahma, took 
in marriage the daughter of an ascetic Trnabindu, Ilavila and was blessed with 
a son, Visravas. The latter, who possessed a saintly character, first married the 
daughter of the famous seer Bharadvaja, Devavarnini, who gave birth to Kubera. 
Then he married KaikasI, daughter of Sumali, as his second wife and Ravarta, 
Kumbhakarpa, Surpanakha and Vibhisana were born of her. 

Considering the noble genealogy, it is impossible to believe that such 
parents could ever beget a physical ‘ monster In fact, he had an attractive 
form. Hanuman found him asleep as 

IrRWvipMf: 1 33 

“He was decorated with celestial ornaments, was handsome and could 
change his form at will.” 

i 

Now the geographical background of the Ramayana provides another 
approach to this problem. It enables us to determine the exact position of 
Lanka and of the regions inhabited by the principal tribes mentioned in the 
Ramayana. It also furnishes information about the nature and physical appear- 
ance of the people inhabiting these regions. 

While in exile, Rama first went to the woods round Prayaga, thence to 
Pancavafi and Kiskindha and finally to Lanka. According to general belief 
Lanka is ‘ Simhala ’ and Pancavatl is ‘ Parnasala ’ on the bank of the river 
Godavari, either in Nasik or Bastar. But on the basis of the data given in the 
Aranya and Kiskindha Kandas Panchavati is about 78 miles from Citrakuta and 
96 from Kiskindha. 34 Similar conclusions about the distances have been drawn 
by scholars like Sardar M. V. Kibe, 35 Hira Lai, 88 and Jai Chandra Vidyalankar. 37 
In the Gondi Dravida dialect, Lanka is a word with three distinct meanings 
island, doab ( land between two rivers ) and high hillock. It is still used in this ! 
sense in the Uriya and Telugu regions. 38 Godari in that dialect implies river 
and it goes as Godavari in Sanskrit. There is a strong tradition among Gonds 
to trace their descent from Ravana. 39 Even in the census of 1891, when sub- 


32 Uttarakapija, Sargas 2, 3, 10. . 

33 Sundarkanda, Saiga 10, Sloka 9 . : 

34 Araijyakanda, Sargas 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, 14, 68, 69, 73, 74; Kiskindhakaijda, Sargas 

1, 6, 12, 13, 14. • 

35 Kibe M. V.— Ravana' s Lanka Discovered, pp. 8-13, Indore, 1919; Location of Lanka, 
pp. 8-13, 23-28, Poona, 1947. 

36 Hira Lai, Jha Comm. Vol, p. 156, Poona, 1937. 

37 Jai Chandra Vidyalankar, Itihasa PraveSa, p. 67, Allahabad, 1956-57. 

38 Hira Lai, op, cit., p. 154. 

39 Imp. Gaz., Vol. XH, p. 323. 
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castes were required to be recorded, several lakhs of Gonds returned themselves 
as RSvaiiavaiMis and a great Gond King, who ruled about 400 years ago, inscrib- 
ed his name on his gold coins as “ Sri Sahgrama Shah, Paulastya-vaiiisa ", 
thus mentioning prominently his connection with Havana as Paulastya-vamsa 
is an alternative for Ravanavarhsa. 40 The said tradition is in consonance with 
the generally accepted view that the Ramayana is the story of the penetration of 
the Indo-Aryans into the regions of the south inhabited by the Dravidians. 
Keeping all this in view and the existence of a striking phonetic similarity be- 
tween the names Salakafankata, the family name of Ravana, and Amarakaijtaka, 
along with the drawings of great antiquity in the caves of the Vindhya range, 
eminent research scholars have concluded that Lanka was the peak of Amara- 
kantaka 41 which is the source of two rivers— -the Narmada emerging from one 
side and the &ona emanating from the other. Some scholars like Vaidya 42 and 
Pargiter 43 identified Lanka with the present ‘ pearl-shaped ’ Ceylon, while 
Jacobi 44 made a futile attempt to locate it in Assam. But it is evident from the 
Ramayana that Ravapa’s Lanka was neither located in Assam, nor beyond the 
southern end of India — a view to which Jacobi veered later on. 45 

The Gonds are aborigines of the region round Amarkanjaka and the 
Oraons and 3abaras live in their neighbourhood. The Oraons and the 
Sabaras are the monkeys and bears of Ramayana, respectively. 4 ® Imagination 
has vested them with curious forms and figures. But they were all human 
beings and used to have matrimonial alliances with the Aryans. 47 Even to-day 
according to Sardar M. V. Kibe, 48 several tribes of Gonds who inhabit this tract 
call themselves — ( 1 ) RavanavarhsI ( descendants of Ravana ), ( 2 ) Vanara- 
vam§i ( descendants of monkeys ), ( 3 ) Komaravamg! ( descendents of Komaras, 

40 Hira Lai, op. cit., pp. 153-54. 

41 Kibe, M. V., Ravapa's Lanka Discovered, pp. 14-15, Indore, 1919; Location ofLafikS, 
pp. 17-18, 29. 47. 50, Poona, 1947; Ghose, J. C., Annals BORI, XIX, pp. 84-86; Ind. Hist. Q. V. 
pp. 355-56; New Ind. Anti., I, p. 463; Hira Lai, op. cit., pp. 151-163; Ramdas G., Ind. Hist. 
1940, Jai Chandra Vidyalankar, Itihasa PraveSa, p. 67, Allahabad, 5th Edition, 1956-57. 

42 Vaidya C. V., The Riddles of the Ramayana, pp. 102, 162, Bombay, 1906. 

43 Pargiter F. E., op. cit., p. 278. 

44 Jacobi H., Das Ramdyapa, pp. 90-93, Bonn, 1893. 

45 Kibe M. V., Location of Laftka, p. 47, Poona, 1947. 

46 Jai Chandra Vidyalankar, Bharatiya Itihasa ki Ritparekha, Vol. I, p. 252, Allahabad, 
1933 (The author supports the opinion enuncited Hira Lai in his article 

3sr?, u *> sr® ); 

Hira Lal # op. cit., p* 159. 

47 Vaidya C. V., op. cit., p. 154; Pargiter F. E,, op. cit.» pp. 288-91; Hira Lai, op*-cit. t 
pp. 159-60; Jai Chandra Vidyalankar, Bharatiya Itihasa ki Ruparekha, VoL I, p. 153. 

48 Kibe M. V., op. cit., p. 51 (This information was supplied to M. V. Kibe by his 

friend, Rai Bahadur Brojendranath Chaturvedi, Political and Finance Minister of Reva, Ibid. 
p.54). . — , , " „ ; ..'.-V- • ' 
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sons of Rajas) and even RaghuvamSi ( descendents of Ramachandra ). They 
are divided into these four principal sections. 

Pargiter 49 has made it clear that the people of Ki$kindh2, who have been 
called monkeys in the Ramayana were a Dravidian tribe and the kinsmen of the 
people of Lanka. These two tribes had brotherly relations, as is evident from 
the following verse 

SfTcTT Sl 50 

“ G King ! I have approached you with a message from Sugrfva. Sugrfva, 
the King of monkeys, is your brother. That is why he has enquired after your 
well-being.” 

While sending his messenger to Sugrfva, Ravatja addressed him as follows: 
r? I 

*1 snpmt ftor » 51 

“ King of monkeys ! you are born in the royal family of the Vanaras. 
You are the son of revered Rksarajas and are brave yourself. I regard you 
as my brother. If you have not been benefited by me, I have not landed you 
into any harm. ” 

It may be added that primitive people all over the world worshipped beasts, 
trees, etc., and figured the objects of their adoration on their bodies. The people 
were named after what they worshipped. While describing Totemism, John B. 
Noss writes, “It is natural for the primitive to think of animals in an especial- 
ly intimate way, for they are closely related to them in behaviour and 
interests; they are mobile individuals who seek food, take to flight, or to do 
battle, much as he himself does. He does not feel it repugnant, in fact he finds 
it natural, to think that he and the animals have a common ancestry, or that 
some animal, a long time ago, was the ancestor of his clan. The sense of an 
intimate relationship with other orders of life, including even inanimate objects, 
is the essence of totemism. It takes several distinct forms in different parts of 
the world. It seems to be rooted in such intuitive realizations as this : “ We are 
akin to the beaver, while our neighbours are akin to the grizzly. ” 52 All who 

49 Pargiter F. E.» op. ciL, p. 27$. , ; , 

50 SundarkSpda, Sarga 51, Sloka 2. 

51 Yuddhak&otfa, Sarga 20, Sioka 10. 

52 Mm B. Noss, Men's Religions , p. 26, New York, Revised Edition, 1956. 
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belong to the particular dan or group call themselves by the name of the totem, 
and adopt it as their badge or hereditary mark— very much as Boy Scouts call 
themselves Peewits, Wolf-cubs, Foxes and so on. 53 An Australian native belon- 
ging to the frilled lizard clan regards this creature as sacred and calls it ‘father’.* 4 
John B. Noss, 53 while describing the various ceremonies and rites of the follo- 
wers of totem ism in south-east Australia refers to a tribe named Tidnamadukas 
(members of the totem-group of the Tidnama, a small frog ). Similarly the 
Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia 56 mentions the crow tribe which inhabited certain 
parts of North America, between the Misissippi and the Rockies. Totemism 
was prevalent among many races in ancient India also and it is highly probable 
that monkeys and bears, which were amongst the totems, were worshipped by 
these races. The two tribes, Vanaras and 3-Lksas, which stand out in prominence 
in the Ramayapa, might have been named after these animals. 57 The Gazetteer 
says : “ All Bhuiyas affect great reverence for Rikhman or Rishiasan, some as 
a patron deity, and others as a mythical ancestor. It seems Rikhman was ori- 
ginally the bear-totem of a sect of the tribe. The bear-cult is peculiar to the 
Bhauiyas and links together the scattered branches of the tribe. ” 68 

The Gonds were originally cannibals and used to eat offal of almost every 
kind. Even to-day, they kill animals and do not hesitate to use cows for ploug- 
hing. They are exceedingly filthy, as “ still in certain wild tracts they continue to 
clean themselves with a stone without using any water after easing themselves. 
So there is nothing to wonder at the Aryans calling the Gonds as Rak§asas or 
Danavas ! ” 69 

Pargiter 60 and Majumdar 61 are of the view that the Asuras, the Danavas, 
the Daityas and the R5k§asas denoted human beings. But since they were 
generally the enemies of the Aryans, their names came to mean hostile or savage 
men and became synonymous with ‘ demon ’. Even certain Aryan kings were 
termed Danavas, Rakfasas or Asuras due to their evil character. Madbu, a 
great king of the Yadavas and Kr§na’s ancestor, from whom the latter obtained 
the patronymic Madhava, is styled a Daitya and king of the Danavas, although 
his descent from Yayati and Yadu is acknowledged. On account of being 
Madhu’s descendent, Lavaija Madhava is called DSnava, Rak$asa and Asura. 


53 Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, Vol. I, 474, Revised Edition, 1952. 

54 ibid., p. 419. ' :;.v •> 

55 John B. Noss, op. cit., p. 30. 

56 Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, Vol. I, 11, Revised Edition ,1952. 

57 Jal Chandra Vidyalankar, op. cit., pp. 154-55. 

58 Imp. Gaz. (Provincial Series, Central Province), pp. 264-65, 1911. 

59 Hira Lai, op. cit., p. 154. 

60 Pargiter F. E„ op. cit., pp. 288-291. Q 

61 The Veik Age, Vol. I, p. 313, London, 195J. 
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It is very likely that similarly Ravapa is stigmatized as a ‘ demon ’ on account of 
his wicked deeds, otherwise he was a human being. 

Thus, Ravana and his kinsmen, who have been dubbed as NiSacaras 
(Night- prowlers), were none other than the original inhabitants of India, whom 
the Indo- Aryans wanted to subdue in the course of their conquest of the country. 
It was the hauteur of the conqueror with a superior civilisation of a material type 
which led the Aryans to call the militarily inferior aborigines as Rak?asas. 
Otherwise they had regular features which were often striking and charming. 
When Hanuman entered Lanka, he beheld ugly as well as comely beings 

“ Some were ugly, some could assume different forms and some were 
beautiful. ” 

The next conudrum that demands a solution, is the ten heads of Ravana. 
In the time of which the Ramayana speeks, the mode of fighting of primitive 
people was peculiar. They used to put on skulls of animals on their heads to 
shield themselves from the enemy. The custom of using such armours was pre- 
valent not only in India, but also in other countries. J. D. Mavalwala, while 
giving the description of arms and armours used by different countries refers 
that “the Ethiopian of Asia — probably the aborigines of southern Persia 
and Makran armed themselves with extraordinary helmets made of horses 
heads. ” 63 Such curious helmets form a part of the equipment of Naga warriors 
even at the present day. T.C. Hodson’s account in this connection will convince 
any sceptic on these points. He writes, “ The cane helmet which is sometimes 
covered with tiger or leopard skin, bears a brass disc in front and thin crescents 
of buffalo horns, tipped with red hair, are fastened to it in front. I have seen a 
red and yellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the helmet rising 
at least two feet above the peak of the cane helmet. This looks like a pair of 
horns which it may be intended to imitate ”. 64 In these circumstances one 
may very well think that Khara, a general of Ravana, covered his head with 
the skull of a donkey and that Gaja, Rsabha and Ajamukhi, prominent figures 
in the armies of Sugriva, wore respectively, the skulls of elephant, bull and goat. 
The different chiefs of the army might have been named after the shape of the 
armour, they wore in the battle-fields. Trisira, one of the commanders of 
Ravana, might have pressed into use a three headed mask and, therefore, was 
called Trisira— the three headed. Naturally, therefore, R&vapa, being the 


62 Sundarakagsla, Sarga 4, §loka 19. 

63 Mavalwala, J. D., “The Ancestors of the Pars! Community in Iran”, Journal of 
Indian History, Vol. XXXVI, Part I, p. 107, April, 1958. 

64 Hodson T, C., The Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 23, London, 1911. 
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monarch, would have tried to outdo his chiefs like Trisira by using a superior 
type of armour and might have had a ten-headed mask or helmet for his personal 
protection or for inspring awe amongst his adversaries. In popular imagination, 
the ten-headed mask might have come to stand for ten heads. A parallel 
instance can be cited from the history of Britain. The eldest son of Edward III 
was known as the Black prince, for he used to put on a black-coloured armour. 
It would, therefore, be within the pale of historical credibility to hold the opinion 
that ‘ DaSanana ’ originally implied only a ten-headed armour and not a ten- 
headed monster, as has been commonly held. This should dispel the superstition 
that Ravana was a preter natural creature with tea heads. He was certainly a 
human being of normal physical structure. 


' HORSE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

' ' : : ' By . 

S. D. Dogra, Athens (Greece) 

Horse 1 is the noblest of all the creatures that a man has subdued to his 
will and the acquisition of which has been, one of the chief factors in the rise 
and supremacy of the great nations of the ancient medieval and modern world,. 

It was only at a comparatively late epoch in the history of mammals that 
the ancestors of the horse made their first appearance, for it is not until the 
Tertiary period that hoofed animals begin to occur. It is among two extinct 
families of the Perissodactyles— the Lophiodontidae and the Palaeotheridae - that 
we meet what appear to be the earliest ancestral forms of the horses and the 
tapirs of today. 

The introduction of the horse coincided with the invasions by warrior 
nations, speaking related Indo-European languages — Hittites in Asia Minor, 
Mitanni in Armennia, Kassites in Babylonia and Aryans in N. W. India. How- 
ever, the Indian history starts with the Harappans, it is interesting to enquire 
how the Vedic Aryans came to conquer the Dasyus of the Harappan culture, 
though the material culture of the latter was superior. The answer may be found 
in many special features of Aryan life, material, social and cultural. 

The Aryans, besides being a more virile race, had a powerful instrument of 
war-fare in the horse. It was they who appear to have first domesticated the 
wild horse and used it as a living tank in war, tearing down opposing armies 
which operated either on foot or used only mules, asses or oxen 

In the Rgveda, the horse is given fulsome praise. It is the symbol of 
strength and vigour. The names of warriors are formed by adding the word 
* aha ’. There is a science of training and the race horses are maintained to 
cultivate the vigour of the breed. Dadhikravas , the divine horse, is lauded in one 
of the mantras. Moreover, the wealth in steeds is constantly prayed in the Vedas. 
To a people so frequently engaged in battle, the horse was of essential value in 
drawing the war-car; it was also indispensable in the chariot race to which the 
Vedic Indian was devoted. Horse was however, not yet used for riding. Only 
once do we hear of the riding of the horses in the Rgveda ( V.61-2 ), and then 
it is described in such a way as to indicate that it was exceptional. 


1 Yaska gives the etymology of the word as: afyati adhvartam iti ; i.e. who eats away the 
path or distance. To be little explicit, the fastest vehicle of the age. 
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Description of Colour : , ■ ' . y ; . ; ; . • • ■ ■ 

/ The Vedic horses are called red(arusas), duo (haritas) and ruddy 
( rohitas ). As all these epithets seem to be applied to the same horses ( R.V.I, 
14.12} the animals so described had probably ruddy heads and backs, shading 
off into dun on the lower parts of the body. It is also interesting to note that 
Patanjali in his Bha$ya ( 1.251 ) describes i§opa, hema, karka (red; dun; white) 
as the varieties of the horses. ; 

Distance to be covered by a Horse in a Day : i 

The grammarian Panini calculated the distance to be travelled by a horse 
in one day— asvasya aikahagamah . 2 The aSvina distance is mentioned in the 
Atharva-veda 3 4 Aitareya and Tatjtjya BrdhmanaA The exact distance is not stated, 
but seems to have exceeded five yojanas (25 miles ) since the Atharva-veda mentions 
it as coming after five yojanas. Kaufilya states that horses of the first, second and 
third class drawing a chariot ( rathya ) travelled 6, 9 and 12 yojanas in one day, 
cavalry horses 5, 8 and 10 yojanas respectively. 5 Patanjali mentions an average 
horse going four yojanas and a horse of higher mettle eight yojanas in one day. 6 
Thus the Asvina distance travelled by a horse in one day ranged from twenty-five 
to sixty miles according to the class of the horse and the nature of work. As, 
against Papini’s asvina ( aSva-khan ), the from of the Atharva-veda is asvina, 
derived from asvin-a horse man. 

Anatomy : 

The literary evidence furnish us with data respecting not only the colour 
of the horses and the distance covered by them, but even perhaps their anatomy. 
It is a remarkable fact that the horse is said in the Rgveda to have only 34 ribs. 7 
And so great an authority as M. Pietrement 8 argues that this statement is trust- 
worthy, since in early days the Hindus carefully counted the bones of animals. 
Yet we must not overlook the circumstances that the ancient Hindu commenta- 
tors on the Veda knew that a horse has 34 ribs 9 . 


2 Atfadhydyi, V, 2.19. \ 

3 VI. 131.3. .■.■■■■■ '/ 

4 Vedic Index 1.70, cf. Caland’s note in the PaitcavirhSa Brahmarta, XXV, 10.166. 

5 ArthaSSitra, II, 30. '' ry: 

6 BhSsya, V, 3.55, 11.413. 

7 R.V. 1.162.18, catustrithiad vSjina devabandhor vankrir aivasya svadhitib sam eti. 

8 Memoires sur les chevaux, a trente-quatre cotes, 1871, Les chevaux dans les temps pre- 
historiquts et hitoriques. ( 1883 ), pp. 223 sqq. 

9 Ludwig ( Rgveda, Bd. Ill, p. 186) thinks that the passage is astronomical. 34 ribsare 
equal to Sun, Moon, five planets and twenty-seven nak$atras. And he compares the Aitareya 
Brahmana (II.6.15) where a formula is recited at the daughter of other animals. Here we 
read of 26 ribs which according to Ludwig means 26 half months are equal to 12 months plus 
: one intercalary month. ...vy'y'y' 
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Indian Horse in the Classical Records : * 

All these statements give a force to the idea that the Indians had a develop- 
ed sense of horse-keeping and produced a better quality of horses. Not only 
in the indigenous literature, but in the foreign records as well, the roll of the 
Indian horse has an esteemed position. From the muster roll of Xerxes army 
( B.C. 480 ) we learn that though the tribes of the North West and Western 
India employed chaiiots and had horsemen in considerable number, “ some of 
the Indians rode on horse back, some in chariots drawn either by horses or wild 
asses. ” 10 The chariots drawn by asses probably came from Western India, whilst 
those drawn by horses and the cavalry came from the North-West. 

By the time of Alexander, the people of Panjab mainly relied upon their 
cavalry, although still keeping a limited number of chariots, for the army with 
which Porus, the Indian King, attempted to stay the conqueror’s advance was 
composed of 4000 cavalry, about 3000 chariots, 200 elephants and a very large 
force of infantry. 11 About three hundred horsemen were slain and all the 
chariots were broken into pieces. 

According to Aelian 12 the Indians regard the horses and the elephants as 
being most valuable in war, and therefore honour them especially. The king 
takes particular care to see that the keepers of his elephants and his grooms 
provide good provender for these animals. If they do not, he punishes them ^ 
very severely. ‘ The same writer 13 says that the Indian horses were very difficult 
to ride save for those trained to do so from boyhood, and because their mouths 
were hard, it was customary to control and guide them not with a bit but with 
perforated muzzles. Hence, these horses were of great endurance. 

Horse Sacrifice : 

Thus, the horse being an animal of great perseverence, played a consider- 
able part in the mythological and religious conceptions of antiquity. In the ( 
Vedic ritual, the two hymns of the Rgveda 14 which deal with the subject, further 
show that horse sacrifice was practised in the earliest age of the history. This 
sacrifice was regarded as the most important and efficacious of animal sacrifices. 

The brothers of the Aryans in Europe, whom they had left behind, habitually 
sacrificed horses to their gods. ,s Obviously, in India horse sacrifice became very 


10 Herodotus, VII. 84. 

11 Arrian, Anab. V.15.4. 

12 XHI.25. 

13 -XIU.9. • f 

14 R.V. 1162-63. 

15 Pliny ( N. H» XXVHI.9) especially points out that when a horse was sacrificed on 'v 
public solemnities the flamen was forbidden to touch it. According to Granau ( Tract. III.5.I) 

a reference is being made to a sacrifice of white horses and we are told that the white horses m fe* 
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much in evidence. On the occasions on which the Maurya king according to 
Strabo, went out in times of peace, one was for the performance of sacrifice. 
Asoka tried to put a stop to the killing of the living creatures on such occasions. 
Vaisnava reformers made an attempt to spiritualise sacrifices by giving them a 
new ethical meaning. But a great Brahmanical revival followed by the rise of 
the houses of Pusyamitra, Sirhuka Satavahana and £iva-Skand-Varman Pallava, 
rites like the Asvamedha and Vdjapeya came to be celebrated by princes on a 
grand scale. Having vanquished all the enemies and thinking that all the four 
directions have been conquered, the Indian monarchs started to perform the 
Asvamedha sacrifices— the quint-essence of the martial achievements. Remnants 
of the syena-citi with a sound inscriptional evidence, can still be seen at Jagat- 
gram near Kalsi in U.P., where Sllavarman performed the Asvamedha. How- 
ever, the tradition continued vigorously in the later periods. 

Horse in Sculpture : 

As art and religion go parallel to each other, the exalted position of the 
horse led the Indian monographers to depict it in the sculptures. Being the 
quickest possible vehicle in ancient India, the association of the horse 16 with the 
Sun is quite justified as the latter traverses the whole sky in a day from the east 
to west. The Sun being saplarasmi is being driven by a chariot of seven horses 
and in the later literature the word horse itself stood for the number seven. 

The earliest sculptural evidence of horse we find in the Asokan pillar at 
Sarnatha. The horse on the abacus of the Sarnatha pillar transports one in re- 
collection to the world of the Parthenon frieze. It suggests the colonial Greek 
workmanship in Asoka’s monuments. However, the hand is alien, but the 
spirit is Indian. 

Likewise, the chariot of the Sun at Bodhgaya reveal the dexterity of the 
sculptors of the period and the horses are depicted as if they are flying. The 
exquisite movement is worthy of note. 

Simultaneously, at Amravati in one of the pillar capitals, the tail and the 
hoof of the seated horse are in a nice relief. In another specimen, the horse is 
very nicely decked and the facial portion being very vivid, the mastermind 
workmanship of the sculptor can be seen from the movement of the hoof. The 
master being in the front, the horse is allergetic to keep the foot in the front. 

to be kept sacred for the gods because of their superior quality. The ancient Persians also 
sacrificed horses to their gods (Xen. Cyrus, IV. 3.24). According to Arrian (Anab.VI.29), a 
horse was sacrificed every month to Cyrus at his famous tomb at Pasargadae. 

16 The description of the horse is given as : 

Kd$(/iatulyavapurdhr$(o mithyacaraScha nirbhayalj, 
dvadcAangulamedhraSca daridrastu hayo matafr. 
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As the horse is the vahana of the Sun, a vivid description can be had 
at the Sun temple at Konark. The plinth of the temple has elaborate carvings, 
the most striking of which are the representations of eight wheels, four on each 
side, and of seven horses, three on the northern and four on the southern side. 
The horses run in front along the steps leading up to the eastern door, then 
follow the wheels, which terminate at the junctions of the northern and southern 
side of the plinth with the flanks of the northern and southern stairs. The temple 
thus represented the chariot of the Sun-god, drawn by his seven chargers in 
an exquisite manner. 

Moreover, the discovery of a Terracotta plaque by Marshall 17 at Bhita is 
also a masterpiece. With a floral bolder above, the four horses are in relief. 
The horses are plumed and harnessed as in the other contemporary sculptures. 

Horse has got its identification not only with the mortal world but with 
the divinities of the heavenly world also. Of much importance is the horse- 
headed god Hayagriva — one of the incarnations of Visnu. The depiction of this 
god in sculpture is found at several places, but the Hayagriva temple at Hajo in 
Kamrup district of lower Assam has the horse-headed deity enshrined in it. 

Such is the excellent achievement of the horse. Apart from its role in the 
mortal world, it has an access to the divine world as well. There is no intrinsic 
difference between the life that flows through the human kingdom and the 
animal kingdom. It is for this reason that the Indian artist sought for symbol 
in both the kingdoms and made the presentation in the form of the god and 
thereby, achieved his goal by presenting god in every specie of the mankind. 


17 A. S. I, Vol. 11, p. 34, 


IS VASUDEVAHIbiDl A JAIN VERSION OF THE BRHATKATHA?* 

By 

J. C. Jain, Kiel ( W. Germany ) 

The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya is lost to us and perhaps there are no 
chances of its restoration. Before the publication of BrhatkathMlokasangraha 
( BKSS ) of Budhasvamin in 1908, Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara ( KSS ) and 
Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjan ( BKM ) were considered true versions of Brhat- 
katha ( BK ), but Lacote in his “ Essay on Gunadhya and Brhatkatha ” has shown 
that 9/I0th of the above works do not represent BK. In his opinion the two 
Kashmirian versions exhibit two different independent sources and BKSS is 
more authentic to BK. 

The publication of V asudevahhull ( VH) by Sanghadasagani Vacaka which 
came out in i 930-31 has thrown new light on the study of the lost BK. This 
prose work in archaic Maharastrl Prakrit has been edited with the use of 
12 manuscripts. Jinadasagani Mahattara ( 6th century A.D. ) not only mentions 
this work but has quoted it verbatim in his Avasyakacurni. The wanderings 
( hijfdi ) of Vasudeva and his marriages accounted in VH have been described by 
Jinasena ( 783 A.D. ) in his Harivainsapuraria ( HP), by Gunabhadra ( 897 A.D. ) 
in Uttarapurana (UP), by Puspadanta (10th century A.D.) in Mahdpurana 
( MP ) and by Hemacandra ( 1 2th century A.D.) in Trisastisaldkdpurusacarita 
( TSP ). The story of Carudatta and his adopted daughter Gandharvadatta, 
elaborately told in VH, also finds a place in Harisena’s (931 A.D. ) Brhatkatha- 
kosa (BKK), Nemicandra Suri’s ( 1073 A.D. ) Akhydnamanikosa (AMK), 
Ramacandra Mumuk§u’s Pwiydsravakathdkosa ( PKK) and of course in Hetna- 
candra’s TSP. This demonstrates a considerable popularity of VH with the Jain 
authors. As far as Jain narrative literature and the history of the Great Men 
( §aldkdpuru?a ) are concerned, the place of VH is unique in the non-canonical 
literature of the Jains. Here the stories of the Vidyadharas, which are more 
interesting than human beings or even gods, are woven into the. Krsna legend. 

Unfortunately VH, like BKSS, is also incomplete; it is missing its 19th and 
20th lambhas. The work is divided into 6 sections, the last of which is missing. 
From the contents of the work it appears that there were additions and subtrac- 
tions in it from time to time. 

VH also contains the second part by Dharmasenagapi, known as Majjhima- 
khatjda. It is still unpublished and contains 71 lambhas. The author belongs to a 
later date than Sanghadasagani Vacaka. It is interesting to note that Dharma- 

* This paper was read in the 29th International Congress of Orientalists, Paris, 1973. 
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senagani preferred to add his lambhas in the middle ( after the 18th lambha ) of 
VH instead of adding them at the end of the incomplete work. It is also 
important that the 18th lambha fast before the missing lambhas is the most cor- 
rupt and difficult to understand. 

During the last several decades VH has drawn scholars’ attention all over 
the world. Ludwig Alsdorf of Hamburg University read out a paper on the 
lost Brhatkatha of Gurtadhya at the 19 th International Oriental Conference held , 
in Rome in 1935. He also published some papers on the subject. Sten Konow 
of Oslo University, besides contributing an article on the Brhatkatha, published 
an abridged translation of VH in Norwegian. Bhogilal Sandesara published a 
Gujarati translation of VH and presented its cultural data. * Jan de Jong of 
Lyden University published another article on VH. The author of this paper 
delivered a course of three lectures on behalf of the L.D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad in 1971, published in Hindi under the title “The Development of 
Prakrit Jain Narrative Literature ”, and is now working on a cultural study of 
VH, comparing it to BKSS and other Jain texts. 

The publication of BKSS by Felix Lacote with its French translation and 
his Essay on Gunadhya have proved significant in the study of the lost BK. 
Unfortunately, only one-fourth of this important work is available, comprising 
of 28 chapters, which give an account of only 6 of the 26 marriages of Nara- 
vahanadatta, an emperor of Cakravartins. The story of Sanudasa ( Sanudasa- 
katha ), which forms an integral part of Gandharvadattalambha, is elaborately told 
here. This account and several other narrations of BKSS are so identical with 
the accounts in VH that by careful reading one is able to correct the doubtful 
pieces of each other. Naravahanadatta and Sanudasa of BKSS play the role of 
Vasudeva and Carudatta respectively in VH, and Madanamaujuka, the heroine 
of BKSS, is designated as Suhiranna in VH. 

Lac6te has pointed out that some words of BKSS are decidedly Prakrit, 
and some are mentioned only by lexicographers, and that Budhasvamin’s 
language reveals a taste for archaism and a perfect knowledge of Panini. In this 
respect a comparative study of VH and BKSS is fascinating. The astonishing 
similarity between both these works convinces me that both must have derived 
their material from some common source, which can only be BK. 

Take the story of Gandharvadatta details of which are extremely similar 
in both versions, whereas the tale is very much condensed in KSS and BKM. 
This story must have been the original part of BK. 

* Dr. Sandesara also submitted a paper entitled “ Cultural Data in the Vasudava Hindi, 
a Prakrit story-book by Sanghadasagani ( circa 5th century A.D. ) ” before the 25th International 
Congress of Orientalists, Moscow, 1960, and the same was published in the Journal of 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. X, No. 1. _Ed. 
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y The first-person narration of Carudatta (Sanudasa) incorporates his birth, 

the company of his friends, participation in a festival, cutting the lotus leaves, a 
discussion about the footprints, proceeding to a grove, finding a vidyadhara 
( Amitagati ) nailed to a tree, application of life-restoring medicines, the kidnap- 
ping of the viiyddhari and the vidyadhara' s flight in pursuit of his enemy are all 
episodes common in both, whereas they find no place in KSS or BKM, 

The same is the case with Carudatta’s ( Sanudasa’s ) further narration. He 
is made to drink lotus mead ( puskaramadhu ), dwells in the: house of the prosti- 
tute Vasantatiiaka ( Gangadatta ), spends all his wealth, is driven out of the 
house by the prostitute’s mother, is prevented by the doorkeeper to re-enter his 
own house, his reunion with his mother and wife and his departure to earn 
money are all common. Then Carudatta begins his adventurous journey. He 
deals in cotton which is burnt by a mouse knocking over a wick from a burning 
lamp. While proceeding to Tamralipti he is attacked by robbers ( pulindas ). In 
the company of merchants he crosses over inaccessible mountains and rivers by 
following various tracks such as the nail-track ( sahkupatha ), the creeper-track 
( vetrapatha ) and the goat-track ( ajapatha ). After arriving in the country of 
the Tankanas ( Kiratas ) they purchase goats and slip into the sacks made of 
goat skin. Then they are carried by bharunda birds to the island of Ratnadvlpa. 
Carudatta falls into a pond, but he cuts open the sack with his knife and gets 
I' out. He arrives at Campa where he joins his mother, his wife and Vasanta- 
tiiaka who is waiting for him there. These details are almost identical in both 
versions, although the exact sequence of events differs at times. 

According to Lacote the marriage of Madanamanjuka, daughter of a 
harlot, with the prince supplies us with a most decisive proof of the superior 
accuracy of BKSS. Like Vasantasena of Mrcchakatika, who is raised to the 
status of a lawful wife of Carudatta, Madanamanjuka is also awarded a royal 
f origin in BKSS. Curiously enough, the same status has been allotted to Suhi- 

1 ranna, a counterpart of Madanamanjuka in VH, whereas she has been assigned 

an insignificant role in the Kashmirian versions. 

The only difference is that in VH Suhiranna has been snatched from Vasu- . 
deva, the hero, and transferred to Samba, son of Krsna. Otherwise the details 
of the story, such as falling in love with the prince at a young age, participating 
\ in a dance competition, the division of men in accordance with wealth, religion 
and desire, the entry into a dwelling place of prostitutes, entertainment by 
Bhogamalini ( Padmadevika ) first by massaging the feet and then by pressing 
with the breasts, the narration of her mistress’s sufferings, Suhiranna’s attempt 
at suicide, Buddhisena’s ( Gomukha’s ) carrying the message to the prince, the 
origin of prostitutes, the union with the prince and the wedding are all one and 
the same in both versions, with the exception of the later abduction of Madana- 
,, mafijuka, which is described only in BKSS. 
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Another strikingly exact resemblance is the story of Kokkasa ( Pukvasa in 
BKSS ) who learned the art of building flying machines from the Greek artists, 
Under no circumstances was he prepared to divulge this secret to anyone, and 
when he was pressed for it by his father-in-law, he disappeared with his wife to 
some unknown place. This reference and other references about the .contacts 
between India and Greece have led Winternitz to remark that Gunadhya’s work 
was written during the 1st century A.D. 

There are other identical narrations in VH and BKSS which are worth 
noticing : 

The marriage of NIlayasa of VH bears resemblance to the marriage of 
Ajinavati in BKSS. The meeting of the cowherds outside the village mentioned 
in the chapter of Ajinavatildbha in BKSS finds a place in Somasirilambha of VH. 
As Gomukha ( Aryakanistha ) goes in search of Naravahanadatta ( Aryajyestha ), 
so does AmSuman ( brother of Vasudeva’s wife ) go in search of Vasucleva. The 
chapter Pundrdlambha of VH has interesting similarities to Priyadarsanalabha 
(comprising 21-27 chapters of BKSS). Vasudeva and Amsunmn decide to visit 
Bhadrilapura ( Varanasi in BKSS ). On their way Vasudeva asks Aryakanistha 
to tell some interesting story to relieve their fatigue ( here types of stories are 
described in both). After reaching their destination, Aryakanistha goes in 
search of a resting place in the city and makes some money in a gambling house. 
They meet Nanda and Sunanda ( Nanda and Upasanda ), the two renowned 
cooks. They come across a nun ( Rsidatta in BKSS ), a follower of the Jain re- 
ligion. Amsuman (Gomukha) marries Sutara (Rsidatta). After singing a 
song in an assembly of citizens Vasudeva falls ill and no physician can cure him. 
It is discovered that since the time he saw a young king ( Priyadarsana ) in the 
music assembly, he was feeling love-stricken. This young king was born as a 
maiden, but after some medicine was thrust into her thigh ( in BKSS some 
magic plant was tied around her neck), she appeared like a young boy. 
Vasudeva pays tributes to Amsuman ( Naravahanadatta to Gomukha ; the words 
are almost identical ). Vasudeva marries Pundra ( Priyadarsana ). 

It is noteworthy that these episodes are totally absent in the Kashmirian 
versions. 

Lacote pointed out in his Essay that the work of Gunadhya had been con- 
tinually altered, not only in language but also in subject-matter. So there is no 
wonder if the authors of VH and BKSS have utilised the material from BK as it 
was available to them. Winternitz thinks that Budhasvamin stands closer to the 
work of Gunadhya than its Kashmirian version does. 

The work of Gunadhya was such a fantastic novel of adventures that it 
could not be overpassed by Jain authors. But the question was how to adjust 
it to their traditional framework, since the universal history comprising 63 Great 
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Men was already accepted. So instead of disturbing Krsna’s legend they made 
Vasudeva, Krsna's father, a hero so that during his wanderings they could 
utilise interesting material of BK and insert their own traditional history. 

As a result the biography of the Tirthankaras, Cakravartins, Baladevas 
Vdsudevas -and Prativdsudevas was added in between the narration. The story 
of Pippalada, composer of the Atharvaveda, and the story of the Jain monk 
Visnukumara, which seems to have been based on the Brahmanic Visriu Bali 
legend, were inserted during the course of Carudatta’s self- narration ‘ During 
the story of DhammillahindL which is a later addition, the story of the monk 
Agadadatta and the story of Kokkasa, taken out from its proper context were 
introduced. The legend of Krsna was made colourful by adding the accounts 
of Pradyumna, Samba and Subhanu and a number of religious and secular tales 
were inserted to make the work more interesting. 

Regarding the date, Lacote has placed Budhasvamin in the 8th or 9th 
century A.D., but the structure of his language rather puts him in the Gunta 
period. With regard to VH, Alsdorf in his article “ Vasudevahindi a Specimen 
of Archaic Jain Maharashtri ” printed in 1936-7, pushes its date close to the 
canonical text of the Jains. In his opinion, VH is a Jain version of BIC, indepen- 
dent of the two Kashmirian and Nepalese versions, and highly valuable for the 
reconstruction of the lost BK. Then the old Vedha metre, often used in VHand 
unknown outside the Jain Canons, is considered . by him another proof of the 
antiquity of this version. 

As mentioned above, the wanderings of Vasudeva are described by Jinasena 
Hemacandra and other Jain writers with small variations to VH. It i s possible 
that F/f had more than one version and in that case Sanghadasagani Vacaka 
should be taken as a redactor of the text and not its author. That the present 
edition based on 12 manuscripts is still corrupt reflects its long text history. 

_ Lacote in his Essay has referred to the story of Gandharvadatta mention- 
ed in Tawney’s translation of Kathakosa, but unfortunately he made no reference 
to Hemacandra’s TSP, which gives details of Vasudeva’s marriages. Had he 

known it he would have given due consideration to the Jain version of the lost 
Brhatkatha. 


MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN STUDIES X. 

By 

K. R. Norman, Cambridge ( England ) 

Notes on Some Vocables in Asoka's Minor Rock Edicts 
1. Lipikareya 

The close similarity of the three versions of MRE I found in Mysore at 
Brahmagiri ( = Brah. ), Siddapura (=Sid. ), and Jatinga-Ramesvar ( = Jat. ) is 
doubtless due to the fact that they were all inscribed, probably from the same 
exemplar, by the same scribe Capada who wrote his name, and also the word 
lipikareya in Kharosthi script, at the end of each. The whole word is legible at 
Brah., Sid. has only the final aksara na visible; in the version at Jat. pilcareya 
can be read. 

Much has been made of the presence of this word in a non-Brahml script 
at the end of a Brahml inscription, ranging from the assumption that the scribe 
had served in and been transferred from the North-West, to the guess that the 
whole set of the Mysore, and other, versions of MRE I and II were drafted in 
the North-Western dialect, and indeed issued in the North-West. It seems to 
me that this one word in the Kharosthi script implies no such thing. 

I am convinced that if the scribe had in fact been a North-Westerner, to 
whom Kharosthi was, so to speak, the natural medium for writing, he would 
certainly have written not merely his profession but more especially his name in 
Kharosthi. Furthermore, his profession in the North-Western dialect, and 
therefore in the script employed for the North-Western dialect, and therefore in 
the script employed for the North-Western dialect, was not lipikarct- but dipikara-. 
There is no conceivable reason why a North-Westerner should bother to trans- 
late the name of his profession into a non-North-Western form when he was 
writing it in a North-Western script which no-one in Mysore was likely to be 
able to read. 

I personally am certain that the explanation is simple. At some point in 
his career the scribe Capada had met a Kharo§thI-writing scribe, and had 
been shown how to write the name of his profession in ( naturally ) its non- 
North-Western form in this exotic script, perhaps in return for teaching the 
North-Western scribe how to write dipikareya in Brahml script. The appearance 
of the word lipikareya at the end of the three Mysore inscriptions merely shows 
his pride in his knowledge. 

2. Drahyitavyam 

In line 9 of the Brah. version of MRE II occurs the phrase prayesu drahyi- 
tavyam. The second word is unfortunately not clearly legible in the other two 
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Mysore versions, but the traces there are consistent with the same reading. EL 
translates (p. 178) “firmness ( of compassion ) must be shown towards animals,” 
Bloch translates ( p. 150 ) “ se contraindre a Pegard des etres vivants. ” Woolner 
( s. v. ) quotes Biihkr’s translation “ should be made firm, 55 and Vincent Smith’s 
“must be enforced”, and proposes an etymology from dyh- '* to be firm,” 
assuming that the future passive participle is based upon a present stem * darby ati . 

In the corresponding passage at Yerragudi ( = Yerr. )* however, we find 
prdnesu dayitaviye, and the traces at Rajula-Mandagiri ( = Raj. ) are consistent 
with this reading. Clearly this is easier to translate : “ one should take pity on 
living creatures. ” Although Bloch (p. 150 , n. 16) tries to justify the use of the 
root drmh- by saying that the idea involved is that expressed by samyama in RE 
IX, it is to be noted that ASoka uses the word dayd in PE IL 

Mehendale notes ( p. 162, n. 18 ) that the use of dr/u with prdnesu would 
be unusual, as the standard phrase in the Asokan inscriptions is p( r )dnesu and- 
rmnbhojandlambhe ; he therefore suggests reading druhyitavyam from the root 
drub- “ to hurt, to seek to harm.” He points out that this supposes that a word 
like no “ not ” was omitted in writing. In this particular example we may assume 
that if a syllable had been omitted the fault was in the exemplar, since “ not ” is 
omitted in the Jap version too { the line at Sid. is damaged). There are many 
examples of words or syllables being omitted in the Asokan inscriptions because 
of a fault in the exemplar, but in most cases the scribes seem to have made a 
conscious effort to correct the fault. It seems unlikely that the scribe Capacia 
would two or three times inscribe something which was clearly opposed to 
Asoka’s views and quite inappropriate to the spirit of the edict. 

In Sanskrit the root day ■- occurs with a present tense dayate ( constructed 
with the accusative or genitive cases ) with the meaning “ to have pity on ”, and 
also with a causative form ( quoted in the optative dayayet ) with the same mean- 
ing. In Pali we find puttesu dayydsi ( Jataka vi 495, glossed dayydsi, day am 
mettam kareyydsi ) which confirms the usage with the locative case. The form 
dayydsi is. strange and is perhaps a corruption of *dayeyydsi. We also find evam 
Pancalacando te dayitabbo ( I vi 445, glossed dayitabbo ti\ piydyitabbo ), and 
sesam sesam dayiiabbarp ( J iii 95, glossed dayitabbam, daydyitabbam mettdyitab - 
bam ), We can therefore deduce that there existed in Pali a denominative verb 
from dayd, i.e. daydyati , not listed in the Pali-English Dictionary. If either this 
denominative verb or the causative form of day - was in the original draft, i.e. 
daydyitaviye , the scribe responsible for the exemplar to be used at Yerr. and Raj. 
might not have been familiar with this denominative/causative form and might 
have preferred to write the simple verb dayitaviye , either thinking that the form 
before him was an error due to dittography or believing that the simple verb 
was the correct form for his own dialect. The scribe responsible for producing 
the Mysore exemplar found in the version before him not daydyitaviye but some- 
Qj9 ; vY fid. 
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thing which he read as dahayitaviye, i.e. ha written for ya. This error is not un- 
likely, since ya is j, in the Asokan Brahmi script, and ha is b, i.e. an incomplete 
ya with a short horizontal stroke added to the right (cf. the comment on the 
possible confusion between la and ya below ). If the scribe received an incom- 
plete ya, which made no sense, he might well have “ corrected ” it by adding 
the stroke which turned it into ha. The word he received therefore appeared to 
be from a stem dahay-, which he assumed vvas from dahy- with a svarabhakti 
( epenthetic ) vowel -a-. He removed this vowel, perhaps as being alien to his 
own dialect, and at the same time ( and for the same reason ) removed the svara- 
bhakti vowel -i- from the future passive participle ending -taviye. The scribe(s) 
responsible for producing the exemplars for MRE II sometimes restored -r- to 
consonant groups, e.g. in prai}.esu. Here the scribe £< restored ” -r- to the verb 
he thought he recognised, i.e. d{ r )ah-. Although in classical Sanskrit the gum 
grade of drh- is dark-, there is one example quoted from the Rgveda with drali- 
( and -y- ), i.e. drahyat, and there is no reason to doubt that variants of the type 
drah-darh- could have existed in local dialects, 

What evidence is there that any of this happened ? There is one clear 
indication that the word which the scribe had before him had something strange 
about it which caused him to give it special attention and special treatment. We 
know that the future passive participle ending in the eastern dialect, which 
would have been in Asoka’s original draft, was -taviye in both the nominative 
singular masculine and the nominative singular neuter. The ending occurs 
eight times in MRE II at Brah., and in seven of them the scribe retains the 
svarabhakti vowel In one case only, drahyitavyam, does the scribe write the 
conjunct - vy The implication is that the scribe saw something at this point 
which made him stop copying his exemplar without change and begin to trans- 
late into his own dialect. I would suggest that it vvas the sight of the strange 
form dahay-, with the unusual svarabhakti vowel -a-. Once the scribe realised 
that this was strange, even as an eastern form, then he corrected it into his own 
dialect, i.e. with the conjunct -hy-. He continued to translate, writing -vy- and 
also the neuter ending -am. He wrote the same ending for the next two words 
saccam and vaiadyam, although in tne latter he reverted to writing the svara- 
bhakti vowel He then gave up translating and the next time a future passive 
participle occurred he merely copied his exemplar and wrote Mtikesu pa vat i taviye, 

3. Vdlata 

In line 4 of the Rupnath ( = Rup. ) version of MRE I there occurs, 
according to H.’s reading, lekhapeta vdlata which he translates ( p. 169) 
“ cause ye ( this matter ) to be engraved ( on rocks ) where an occasion presents 
tself. ” Senart conjectured lekhapetaviye ti. but H.’s comment was ( p. 169, 
in. 1 ) “ this change is so extensive that it must be pronounced doubtful, ” 
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Biihler suggested that vdlatci stood for p&ata, i.e. paratra , and translated ,fi In the 
far distance (and here).’ 9 H. himself suggested the translation “ where an 
occasion presents itself ”, and he was followed by Bloch who translates « ( a 
1* occasion ) ” ( p. 149 ), in brackets because the word is in the Rutp. version only. 
Despite H/s comment on Senarfs suggestion, it seems to me that it is the only 
possible explanation of the passage, and the changes required in the text to 
effect it are by no means as extensive as H* believed. 

The sentence reads iya ca a the pavatisu lekhdpeta valuta according to I-L 
He states correctly ( p. 169, n. 1 ) that we should have expected the accusative 
atham instead of the nominative athe , if it is the object of the ( supposed ) 
imperative lekhdpeta . Since, however, it is a nominative, we should expect a 
passive verb. There is the expected passive verb in the next clause, lakhdpeta - 
vaya, of which athe is also the subject. We should therefore have expected the 
two passive verbs to be the same. This view is supported by the parallel version 
at Sahasram ( = Sah. ), where we have the same imperative likhdpayatha ( or 
•dtha ) repeated twice and atham ( once ) as the object of both. We have no 
way of telling which was the original form of Asoka’s edict, so we cannot tell 
which scribe changed the syntax. A comparable change of syntax is found in 
RE IY ( I) where four versions have an injunctive based upon md alocayisu , but 
the fifth version at Girnar changes the construction from active to passive, and 
employs a future passive participle no locetavyd . 

It is similarly a future passive participle, with the ending -taviya-, which 
the scribe at Rup. used. What he should have written in line 4 was lekhdpetaviye 
ti, but what he actually wrote was lekhdpetavdla ta. In line 5, as just stated, 
he wrote lakhdpetavaya ta . In the same line another verb with the same ending 
occurs, viz. vivasetavdya ti (where Sah. again has an imperative vivasayatha ). 
The ending - tavdya shows clearly that the scribe was Intending to write taviya 
for the symbol for -a- is an incomplete and the mis-writing of one for the 
other is a common fault. In the three occurrences of - taviya - in these two lines, 
then, the scribe failed to write any vowel at all once, and twice wrote for 
Of the three occurrences of ti he twice wrote ta. The only point remaining to 
be explained is the writing of la for ya. Here the similarity between the symbols 
probably explains the mistake. Just as ha is an incomplete ya with a short 
horizontal stroke to the right ( see above ), so la is an incomplete ya with a 
short horizontal stroke added to the left. If the copy in front of the scribe 
had ya written badly or incompletely, he might well have copied down what he 
received, which would be meaningless, and then turned it into some-thing 
he recognised, by adding a stroke to the left. If this aksara is compared 
with the other occurrences of la in the inscription it will be noted that it is 
slightly different, in that the stroke to the left seems more pronounced, and 
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separate (although this may be a defect of the photographic reproduction), as 
though it were due to an after — thought on the part of the scribe. 

There is of course no way of telling what the scribe thought he was writing 
when he “ corrected ” the defective aksara to la, but it seems quite certain that 
there was no word vdlata in the original draft of the edict. 

4. Upasake 

Of the fourteen versions of MRE I which are known at the time of writing, 
seven include the word upasake in the second sentence of the inscription proper, 
five are illegible at this point, and two are divergent. Rup. reads prakdsa [m] 
k [ e ] according to H., who translates “ (lam) openly a Sakya ”, and Maski 
( = Mas. ) reads bu [ dha ] - sake which H. translates “ ( I am ) a Buddha-Sakya.” 

It seems clear that the original version of the inscription must have had 
upasake, and any variation from this at Rup. and Mas. must be due either to 
error or scribal emendation somewhere in the train of transmission. A careful 
examination of these two versions will help us to decide how their readings came 
into existence. 

(a) Maski: H. notes ( p. 174 n. 5) that budha has been corrected 
from upa, and he quotes Senart’s view that the scribe may have wavered between 
writing upasake and budhupasake. It seems clear that the scribe in fact wrote 
upasake at first. Since this word can be used of religions other than Buddhism, 
we may surmise that until the scribe came to the phrase samgham upagate he 
did not realise that upasake meant {budha-) upasake. He therefore went back 
to upasake and on his own initiative began to “ correct ” it. It is simple to 
change u- ( L ) into bu by adding the other sides of the rectangle to form ba 
( □ ), and then writing the u-matra at the bottom. The lower half of pa is 
easily changed into dha, but the a-matra still remains visible at the top. 
The short vertical stroke at the bottom of this ak?ura I take to be the u-matra, 
giving the reading budhu. The scribe should then have inserted pd, to give 
budhu [pa] sake, but failed to do so. The apparent word sake is therefore the 
remains of the original reading upasake. 

( b ) Rupnath : H. notes ( p. 1 66, n. 3 ) that the first syllable of prakdsa 
looks like pd, and that there is a gap between prakdsa and k [e ]. In this gap 
he proposes to read [ sa] because of -sake in the Mas. version. Bloch ( p. 145 ) 
reads pdkas. ke, presumably believing that the scribe deliberately left a gap 
uninscribed, perhaps because of the state of the rock surface. It should be 
noted that the gap is large enough for at least two ak?aras, and H.’s emenda- 
tion still leaves a gap to fill. 

I do not agree with either H. or Bloch in readingpra or pd. The shape of 
the lower half of the ak§ara seems to me to indicate that the scribe first wrote pd, 
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i.e. he omitted u- by error. He realised his mistake and tried to change pa 
into it- ( L ). The resultant aksara still shows the a-mdtra at the top, exactly 
as in the conversion at Mas. described above. In his confusion the scribe then 
worte kd for pd, but correctly finished the word by writing sake. I would there- 
fore read ukdsake at Rup., as a mistake for updsake. As at Mas., there is no 
evidence that the scribe had any intention of referring to Sakya , and it seems 
certain that Asoka did not include any such word in his original draft of the 
inscription. 

5. Hadha 

The two versions of MRE I at Rup. and Sah. differ from the other versions 
in that they include an order to the officials to whom they are addressed to 
inscribe the edict upon mountains { presumably meaning natural rock surfaces ) 
and stone pillars. In both versions the passage referring to stone pillars is par- 
tially defective, and the sense is not entirely clear. 

The version at Sah. reads, according to H., ya... [va] ath [ i ] hetasila- 
thambhd tata pi [ likhapayatha t ] /. He restores yata for ya.. and translates, 
“ and where there are stone pillars here ( in my dominion ), there also cause ( it ) 
to be engraved. ” The version at Rup. reads, according to H., hadha ca athi 
sala-th[ abh ]e sila-tha[ m \bhasi lakhdpetavaya ta. He translates, “ and ( wherever ) 
there are stone pillars here, it must be caused to be engraved on stone pillars. ” 
He notes (p. 169, n. 3) that “ here ” means “ in my territory ”, and also observes 
(p, 167 n. 9) that Biihler and Senart correct the first word of the sentence to 
hidha, although instead of it the context seems to require yata ( = Sanskrit 
yatra ), but such a change would be so violent that it cannot be seriously enter- 
tained. 

We must. I think, assume that both versions were trying to say the same 
thing, in which case any idea of a meaning “ where ” for ya causes difficul- 

ties, since there is no possibility of hadha being a relative pronoun. There is, 
however, elesewhere in the Asokan inscriptions a pair of words beginning with 
ya- and ha- and having the same meaning, viz. in RE IX ( M ) where the versions 
at K.alsi and Yerr. have hamce “ if ”, that at Mansehra has hace, but the version 
at Shahbazgarhi reads yadi. Clearly the same alternation in MRE I would make 
excellent sense : “ Inscribe it on the mountains ; if there are stone pillars in- 
scribe it there too. ” 

There is no difficulty about restoring yadi instead of yata for ya ... at Sah. 
In fact, I think I can read A careful examination of the Rup. version re- 
veals the possibility of reading haca for hadha. The ak§ara dha occurs twice 
earlier in this inscription at Rup., in drodheve (line 3 ) and apaladhiyena ( line 
4 ). In both examples the curve of the dha is on the right-hand side , i.e. 
it is what Upasak calls the “ standard form.” In hadha, however, the curve 
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is on the left-hand side. Although there are examples of both forms of dha 
occurring in one and the same edict, it should be noted that such a “ left- 
hand ” dha differs from ca ( d ) only in respect of lacking a short vertical line 
extending above the curee. I believe that in this case the scribe either miscopied 
his exemplar, omitting the vertical line, or received a defective exemplar with ca 
mis-written. 

The other changes needed to produce hamce are easily accounted for. The 
scribe at Rup. did not always write m, e.g. in this same sentence he writes both 
-thabhe and -thambhe. Nor did he always write final -e ( see the discussion of 
valuta above ). 

As stated above, H. reads the word following ya... at Sah. as [ va], al- 
though Bloch ( p. 150 ) reads ca, possibly because of the clear ca at Rup. Now 
that yadi is proposed as the correct reading, vd would be more likely, in view of 
the frequency of occurrence of yadi vd in both Sanskrit and Pali. We should 
therefore rather think of reading va at Rup. instead of ca. In view of the fre- 
quent confusion of va and ca in the Asokan inscriptions, there seems to be no 
great objection to this. 

Notes 

1. See Journal of the Oriental Institute ( Baroda), Vol. XXI, p. 331. 

2. Abbreviations: (M) RE = ( Minor) Rock Edict; PE = Pillar Edict; 
SE = Separate Edict; H. = E. Hultzsch, The Inscriptions of ASoka; MW 
= Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

References : Bloch = J. Bloch, Les inscriptions d ’ Asoka ; Mehendale — 
M. A. Mehendale, North — Western ( and Western ) influence on the 
Mysore edicts of Asoka, JAS Bombay, Vols. XXXI-XXXII, pp, 155-75; 
Upasak — C. S. Upasak, The history and palaeography of the Mauryan 
Brahml script; Woolner = A. C. Woolner, Asoka text and glossary, Part II. 

3. Bloch ( p. 24 ) calls it “ une signature ”, and implies that it occurs only at 
Brah. 

4. Hultzsch, p. xlii. 

5. Mehendale, p. 156. n. 3. 

6. Hultzsch, p. xlii. 

7. Transactions of the Philological Society, 1970, p. 134. 

8. MW, s. v. day-. 

9. For another example of a scribe restoring ” -r- to a word received in a 
faculty exemplar, cf. grath-jghrath - in RE XIII ( G ) at Shahbazgarhi and 
see TPS 1970, p. 135. 

10. MW, s. v. drmh-. 

11. See JRAS, 1958, p. 47, n. 8. 
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12. vataviya, sususitaviye, drahyitavyam, vataviyaip, pavatitaviya, apacayitaviye , 
pavatitaviye, kativiye. 

13. Ind. Ant. XXII, p. 305. 

14. JRAS, 1911, p. 1116. 

15. See Indo-Iranian Journal, X, pp. 163-4. 

16. The scribe wrote (a for ti again in line 6. In line 4 he wrote both vadhisiti 
and vadhisata. 

17. For ia in the Asokan inscriptions see BSOAS, XXXIII, pp. 138-40. 

18. The repetition of -thambha presumably reflects the scribe’s attempt to show 
that he understood “ there ” ( tata ) to mean “ there-on 

19. Since beta is usually demonstrative ( see Hi, X, p. 167 ), it probaly means 
“ there ” = “ where you ( the recipients of this order ) are ”. 

20. Biihler states (Ind. Ant, XXII, p. 305), “ hadha is either a mistake, or a 
vicarious form for hidha ”. The latter word would presumably result from 
a confusion of hida and idha. 

21. Upasak, p. 83. 

22. e.g. in SE I at Dhauli aladhayisatha in line 9 and dhamma in line 10 : in PE 
VII dhamma in line 22 and dhamma in line 28. 

23. See Woolner, s.v. vu. 


PRATIHARA SCULPTURES FROM CHOTl-KHATU, RAJASTHAN 

By 

R. C. Agrawala, Jaipur 

The region of Jodhpur is quite rich in respect of Pratihara temples and 
sculptures. A few years back some early sculptures were discovered studded 
into the walls of a step-well at Chotl-Khatu in district Nagaur, Rajasthan. 
Datable to the late 8th Century, they are welcome additions to the early Prati- 
hara art of the region. Most important of them may be described in brief in 
this paper. — 

1. Lady Standing in Tnbhanga Pose (Fig, 1) and bearing affinity with 
contemporary carvings on the exterior of early temples at Osian* The lower 
portion of the necklace appears between the prominent breasts carved under the 
impact of earlier art traditions and surviving at most of the Pratihara centres in 
Rajasthan. The absence of 0 ru-jalaka, but for a sash like girdle hanging on the 
thighs, also testifies to an early dating for the sculpture under reference. 

2. Carved Pilaster (Fig. 2) also presents very interesting details. Start- 
ing with the Kirtimukha motif on the top, they include flying Vnlyddharas carry- 
ing garlands on their shoulders, vase and foliage motif, inverted lotus and 
the Kinnara couple inside a dotted circle. Floral designs on the exterior of full 
vase ( ghata ) are equally charming. Such a curving on pillars and pilasters was 
a regular feature during the Pratihara period, a fact which is well corroborated 
by the sculptural wealth of Osian temples. 

3. Human Head inside a Circle . — A number of architectural fragments 
from Chotl Khatu depict various Brahmanic deities inside the Caitya arches. 

' Besides, these, a human head can be seen inside a dotted circle on one 
panel ( Fig. 3). The curly hair on the head remind us of Gupta art devices 
which survived during the early-mediaeval period, specially at Osian. Abaneri, 
Vasantgarh etc. In fact, such carvings of the Gupta period from Bhumara 
( M.P,) are well-known to art critics and scholars. The row of miniature pilas- 
ters below the human head, in the Chotl-Khatu relief under study, are also worth 
taking note of. 

4. Kubera — The statue of pot-bellied Kubera ( Fig . 4 ) is equally interest- 
ing. The two armed deity is shown seated like a Yak$a; he puts on a flat torque 
( graiveyctka ) under the impact of early traditions; the body is likewise quite 
massive and muscular. The face of Kubera is damaged but the low crown 
suggests an early date. He holds a cup of wine in his right hand and a purse 
( nakulaka ) in the other. The vehicle is conspicuous by its absence. Exactly 





Carved Pillar, Choti Khatu ( Raj. ) 




Fig. 5 

Stone Panel depicting Kubera in the Central niche, 
Choti Khatu (Raj.) 
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Fig. 6 

Surya inside the arch, stone Panel from Oho ti Khatu ( Raj. 




Fig. 7 

Stone Panel depicting Surya in the Central niche from 
Choti Khatu ( Raj. ) 


Dancing Siva inside the arch stone Panel from Choti Khatu ( Raj. ) 








Rare Panel of Six-headed Skanda a Choti KJiatu, Nagaur ( Raj. 
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? similar weapons of Kobera are to be seen in another relief from the same place 
(Fig. 5); the deity appears in a niche flanked by carved pilasters. The figures 
of female attendants on side ends have further added to the grace of this panel. 
These architectural pieces appear to have once decorated the exteriors of 
contemporary temples.' 

5. Silty a— The image of Surya carved on another panel from Chop 
I Khatu (Fig. 6 ) is extremely delightful. The main deity is seated on a chariot 
drawn by seven galloping horses; he holds lotus flowers in his raised up hands 
and wears a low crown on the head, Kavaca on the chest and long boots on legs 
; in strict accordance with early art traditions. Floral and dot designs, around 
the image of Surya, are really charming. The relief is quite an impressive piece 
of Pratihara art. 

> Another panel from the same place depicts standing Surya ( Fig. 1 ) inside 
a niche flanked by carved pilasters. On corner ends appear male attendants 
haying slim bodies. Even Surya, the main figure ha^ been shown likewise; the 
anatomical details are worth taking note of; so also the absence of seven horses 
yoked to the chariot. 

> 6. Dancing Siva — Another panel from Chop Khatu (Fig. 8) is all the 
| more interesting. Towards the border of the arch are carved, at intervals, 

miniature figures of Vaisnavl to left and Varahi above; figures on opposite sides 
are, of course, missing at the present moment. Inside the arch may be seen the 
figure of dancing eight-armed Siva who holds the scarf with two of his out- 
stretched hands. Such reliefs are quite rare in Rajasthani sculpture whereas 
this depiction of Nataraja , inside an arch, was quite a popular theme in the early 
f plastic art of Orissa. Another fragment of this group from Rajasthan and 
depicting dancing £iva has not been published so far. s * 

7. Six Headed Skanda — Of immense iconographic interest is the Skanda 
relief from Chop Khatu itself ( Fig. 9 ), On the corner niches of the rectangular 
panel have been carved female figures of a dancer and a musician. The central 
portion, flanked by Pratihara pilasters, depicts six-headed Skanda Kumara in 
- dancing pose. Feeding the peacock with his lowest left hand, he is shown with 
six hands and equal number of heads, the main head being in the centre. The 
remaining five miniature heads are shown above, thus reminding us of somewhat 
similar art traditions on the famous copper coins of the Yaudheyas, the post- 
Gupta Skanda bronze from Chamba and now preserved in the National Museum 
at New Delhi , 1 The motif of six-headed Skanda Kumara became very popular 
in the early mediaeval sculptural art of Himachal Pradesha. The earliest extant 

, 1 R. C. Agrawala’s paper in East and West, Rome, Vol. 18(3-4), 1968, pp. 319-22, 

p Fig. 1. 'lv : ■; ; 

qj 10 , ■ 
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stone panel of six headed Skanda has, of course, been reported from Pawaya 2 
wherein all the six heads of the deity have been carved in a single row; it may 
be dated towards the 5th Century A D. 

The importance of Chop Khatu relief is enhanced by virtue of its being a 
rare motif in the realm of Skanda iconography from Rajasthan. The slim body 
and dancing pose- of the deity further add to its charm. The details of the 
peacock are also elegant. In fact, such a carving of six-headed Skanda has not 
been reported from any other Pratihara centre of Rajasthan. The above panels 3 
from Chop Khatu are, therefore, a welcome addition to Indian iconography. 


2 It is of twelve-armed variety. 

3 All these photographs have been supplied by the Director, Archaeology and Museums, 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


RELATIONS OF INDIA WITH MIDDLE-EASTERN COUNTRIES 
DURING THE 16th -17th CENTURIES 

sy 

Z. A. Desai, Nagpur 

From time immemorial, India has had relations with the outside world 
including the countries of the Near end Middle East, which were, in the 
beginning, mainly commercial or exploratory. In the early years of Islam, not only 
no serious effort was made to conquer any country east of Iran, but attempts 
for political penetration henceforth were positively discouraged. The second 
Caliph ‘ Umar was, as is well-known against any such move, and he had, as a 
> matter of fact, called a halt to stray attempts made by his generals or their 
deputies to establish political authority in the western parts of India. But with 
the promulgation of a dynamic religion like Islam, the geographical barriers 
were bound to be broken, and it soon acquired for itself the status of a great 
political power that swept under its force mighty empires of the east and the west 
and its followers became masters of the greater part of the then civilised w orld. 

It was but natural that the earlier links which India had with its neighbours 
in the Near and Middle East would get further strengthened as much with the 
spread of civilisation as, if not more, with the increasing political consciousness 
or rather, desire for greater authority and wider sphere of influence. But, before 
Islam came to India as a political force, or more correctly, its followers came to 
establish their authority in the sub-continent, the Islamic world had long come 
to be divided into different political kingdoms, nominally under the suzereinty 
of the Caliph, but otherwise quite independent of each other, not infrequently 
quarrelling and fighting each other, at times, one relinquishing the other. 
Nevertheless, there did run throughout these kingdoms and countries a strong 
under-cur -ent of common ideals and concepts in various fields and walks of life, 
the consciousness for which grew with the political expansion and permeation of 
Islamic influence to distant parts of the sub continent, getting reinforced, one 
must admit, not less by bonds of kinsmanship too. 

It was, therefore, that from the beginning of the second millenium of 
Christ, India’s relations with the countries on its west came to be on the ever 
, increase, in the same way as in the preceding millenium and a half, the country 
had, for somewhat, though not totally, similar reasons, closer contacts with the 
countries to its east. But these relations, strictly speaking, were not at all 
l political: they were more in the cultural and social spheres. And though, with 
the passage of time, politically India became more and more estranged from even 
its immediate neighbours who occupied the land of origin of the founders of 
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Islamic rule here, culturally and socially, it continued to maintain contacts with 
the Middle East countries. 

This was due to more than one reason: primarily, Mecca being the 
religious centre of the world of Islam, its followers, high and low, rich and 
poor, ruler or ruled, thronged there at an appointed time every year, from 
every nook and corner of the world. This provided a very convenient and 
extremely instructive meeting place for men of— to use a modern term— different 
nationalities, generating in them a curious interest in the land, people, customs, 
dress, etc., other than their own. In other words, this annual gathering helped 
to encourage exchange of views and ideas and also directly or indirectly in- 
fluenced modes and customs of the vast cross-sections of the humanity at large. 
In so much as this almost obligatory ritual inculcated in the people habit of 
travelling to distant places, they already knew the lands and the people they 
passed through by the time they came to the either end of their journey. Then 
again, the desire for obtaining proficiency in the traditional sciences particularly 
the Ow’dn and the Sunna ( Hadlsh ), then deemed to be the fountain-head of all 
human knowledge — which were in Arabic, necessitated visits to the Holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina in Hijaz and to other centres of Islamic learning in the 
Arab countries of Yemen, Egypt, Syria etc. 1 An added factor for the coming 
together of men from different lands was the large-scale migration, more 
permanent than temporary, of people of different walks of life, under compul- 
sion, due to such factor, for example, as the great political upheavel of the 
13th century, in the form of the Mongol Invasion that finally destroyed the 
Abbasid caliphate and nearly shook the very foundations of Islam. 

In short, under these circumstances, India came to develop closer rela- 
tions with its neighbours in the Near East and these grew in each succeeding 
century. A cursory study of these relations from the rise of Islam to the nineth- 
tenth centuries has no doubt received some attention of Indian scholars, 
through even in that field, further work is perhaps still possible. But unfortuna- 
tely for the subsequent period, no attempt has been made to highlight this 

1 This was so despite the hazards of travel, not to mention discomforts of journey. The 
sources contain a number of instances relating to the period under review, of ship wrecks due to 
tempest or gales, piracy, etc. on sea, and robbers, thieves, «tc., on road. For example, two 
ships belonging to Ulugh Khan carrying among others his Chief of Drinks and famous Arabic 
poets and learned men Shaikh Jamalu’d-Din Muhammad ibn Allah, and Shihabu'd-Din Alimad 
an-Nakhuda and al-Faqlh Muhammad a’z-zabidi ran into rough weather, causing one ship and 
few of its occupants to sink in A.H. 975. A ship which included along with its passengers ten 
Ba ’Alawl Sayyids sank in the Gulf of Cambay in A.H. 975. A ship called al-’AidarusI belong- 
ing to saint Shaikh al-’Aidarus of Aijmadabad was lost on its journey from Shihr to Div in 
A.H. 981. (‘ Abdu’l-Qadir al-’Aidarus, a’n-Nuru’s-Safir li-AhWl-Qarni'l-’Ashir, Baghdad, 1934, 
pp. 286, 351; Hajjl Dabir, Zafaru’ l-Walih bi-Muzajfar wa-Alih, Vol. II, London, 1921, p. 496; 
etc.). 
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extremely interesting aspect of India’s history, a study of which would provide 
proper historical perspective for a correct appraisal of different forces that have 
shaped the country’s history during the greater part of the past millenium, parti- 
cularly in its middle part. An attempt was made by me to deal with the subject 
in a paper 4 India and the Near East during 13th-15th centuries’, Mai: k Ram 
Felicitation Volume ( Delhi, 1972 ), pp. 209-27, where a resume of work done in 
this regard is also given. 1 

As was then pointed out by me, this interesting aspect of India’s past still 
awaits deligent and painstaking exploration, and its study by competent scholars 
and researchers, for which sufficient material exists. As a matter of fact, 
contrary to the usual phenomenon faced by researchers, it is not the paucity of 
material that is a handicap here but rather the fact that the material is mostly in 
Arabic and that too in works almost exclusively written in foreign countries, like 
Egypt, Hijaz, Syria, etc. Secondly, not only has a fraction of the material been 
set to print, but even printed books, let alone manuscripts containing information 
on the subject— mainly Rijdl ( Biography ) and Rihla (Travel ) literature— are not 
easily available even in the best libraries of India* 

But even a cursory perusal of whatever little is available contains sufficient 
information on different facets of India’s life — contribution of a section of its 
inhabitants to the world-fraternity of the time and the role of the foreigners on 
the Indian scene. These relations seem to have been at their maximum level 
during the 16th and 17th centuries, which coincided with the proliferation of 
political power in India, to wit, further breaking up of the Bahamani empire into 
five kingdoms of Deccan, and weakening of the once powerful kingdoms of 
Gujarat and Malwa. In the earlier period, the influx of foreign element into the 
Indian mainstream is more prominently found in the northern region because of 
its being the centre of political power and authority under the Delhi Sultanate; 
the scene somewhat shifted to the Deccan after the emergence of the independent 
sovereginty in Deccan under the Bahamams, These foreign elements were mostly 
either from regions contained in the Central Asian or Iranian kingdoms in the 
case of the north or Iran proper in the case of the south. But the period under 


1 After that article was actually written, a few more works have appeared mostly in Urdu 
which mainly deal with the earlier periods: these are (1 ) ‘ Arab wa Hind 'Ahd-i-Risalat main ; 
Hindustan main 5 Arabon hi Hukumatain; and Rijalif $-Sind wa’l-Hind (upto the seventh century 
A.H.), by QadI ’Abu’i-Ma’all Athar Mubarakpuri, (2) Island Dunya Dasivin Sadi * Isawi main ; 
Tarikh - i-Hind par Ntfi Raushani ( being the Urdu translation of Fadlu’ilah al- UmarVs Masaliku'l- 
Absar ) ; ’ Arabi Literature main Qddim Hindustan by Dr. Khurshid Ahmad Fariq; ( 3 ) Hindustan 
’ Arabon ki Nazar main by Maulavl Diyau'd-Din Islahl (Azamgarh); (4) A Fourteenth Century 
Account of India under Mufyammad bin Tughluq , being the English translation of the al-’Umarf . 
work referred to above, by Prof. Iqtidar Husain Siddiql and QadI Mahammad Ahmad. 
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review saw an influx of men from Arab countries in much greater numbers than 
before, who played active part, apart from cultural affairs, in the political field 
as well This perhaps due to the highly explosive political condition prevailing 
in the countries of the Near or Middle East, then ruled through his governor in 
Egypt, by the powerful and ambitious Sultans of Turkey, then the foremost 
military and naval power which harboured designs of establishing its sovereignty 
over Iran and India as well . 1 The Turks, however, met a stiff opposition in 
some of the European nations and were particularly contained by the Portuguese, 
whose Captains were busy looking about for control over trade-centres on the 
coasts of Arabia and the Persian Gulf in order to put an end to the Turkish 
monopoly of the lucrative overland trade with the East which was a great source 
of profit to the Ottomon empire . 2 That this clash, itself an important chapter 
in the history of e'he Middle East, had extended right on the coast-line of the 
Inian kingdoms of Gujarat, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur is a well-known fact of 
history. 

In short, due to these various factors, there was, during this period, 
between India and the Arabic speaking countries meaningful exchange of ideas 
as well as of men, an attempt to touch a few aspects of which is made here in the 
hope— which, it is hoped, will not turn out to be in vain — that apart from stimu- 
lating further research in this field, it will help proper evaluation of the inter- 
play of forces, not only in the political but also in cultural and even sociological 
fields, that, shaped the history of the country, particularly to the south of the 
Vindhyas. It must be confessed here that this attempt may perhaps be found 
to be cursory, for which my only apology would be not the dearth of material or 
efforts spared to explore these, but the non-availability of the same in India 
which can be attributed in no other way than antipathy to the study of Arabic 
language and literature . 3 

1 See for example. The Travels and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral Sidi AH Reis in 
India , Afghanistan, .Central Asia and Persia during the Years 1953-1956 , translated into English 
by A. Vambery (London, 1899), p. III. 

2 A well-documented account of the struggle during the period under review will be 
found in M. Longworth Dames, ‘The Portuguese and Turks in the Indian Ocean \ Journal of 
the Royal Asatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland , 1921, pp. 1-28, and Sir Denison Ross 
‘The Portuguese in India and Arabia between 1507 and 1517 ibid., pp. 545-62; ibid., pp. 1-18. 

3 Mention must be made here to a valuable cont 'ibution in this field by a modern Indian 
scholar, the late ‘ Allama ’Abdu’Mtfayy, former D* eetor the NadwatnVUlama, Lucknow, 
to wit, NuzhatuT- Khawatir wa Bahjatu'l-Masamt * wa'n-Nawtizir ( NK ) in Arabic containing 
biographies of eminent Indians from the earliest times to the present day which has been fortu- 
nately published in eight volumens by the Ddiratifl-MaYtrijil-Vlhmaniyya, Hyderabad, between 
1947 and 1970. While it is an extremely useful work, the learned ‘ Allama had no access to 
manuscript works on the subjects and also to some of the printed works. 
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For, the works of Arabic savants contain veritably a vast mine of informa- 
tion of diverse nature about affairs in India, the role of Indians in the 
Arabic-speaking countries and of non-Indians in India. The account unfolded 
in their works is an abiding testimony to the interest, not merely academic but 
active also, evinced by these masters in the multifarious activities of a far-off 
country. This was facilitated, as stated above, primarily due to the Annual 
Pilgrimage ( aUHajja ) to the Holy House at Mecca and Visit f az-Ziyaarat ) to 
the Prophet of Islam’s Tomb at Medina, in the course of which thousands of 
believers converging from far-off places all over the world provided direct contacts 
and exchanged information of sort; not only that, even different ethnic or 
regional groups from one country, would thus have an annual meeting with one 
another in the course of this journey, which was, it may be remembered, under- 
taken at an appointed part of the year. Apart from this, the proverbial Arab’s 
thirst for knowledge and his spirit of adventure prompted somewhat by innocent 
curiosity as also by reasons of oversea trade and commerce— they were, it may 
be remembered, acknowledged carrier of goods, and also knowledge from the 
East and Far East to the countries of the West — were also responsible for having 
left to posterity, through their writings or those communicated to savants and 
scholars, important accounts of these visits and contacts that have now become 
the main source of information on the subject. 

These accounts may perhaps be found to be limited in scope, having been 
prompted by particular points of view or vocations of the respective writers 
or communicators. Nevertheless, containing as they do interesting and, not 
unfrequently, refreshingly new information about men and matters of India, 
these particulars are quite useful for the social, cultural, and to some extent, 
even political history of India, 

Taking the political field first, it may be recalled that it was through almost 
contemporary Arabic sources that new and corroborating facts about the history 
of the late fourteenth-century Ilyas Shah! rulers of Bengal and their fifteenth 
century successors, more particularly of the House of Raja Kans ( or Ganesh as 
some modern Indian historians term him ) had come to light. 1 There is also to 
be found in some of these sources similar information on the political history of 
the various dynasties of India, including those of the Bahamanls of Deccan, 
Malwa and Gujarat. 2 For the period under notice too, these works contain 
quite a good deal of information on the history of India, Yaman, Mecca, Egypt, 
Turkey and other Islamic countries. The works of ‘Abdu’l-Qadti aP AidarOs 


1 These have been presented by me in the paper ‘Some New Data regarding the Pre 
Mughal Muslim Rulers of Bengal’, Islamic Culture , Vol. XXXII ( 1958 ), pp. 195-207. 

2 This was summarised in another article contributed to the Malik Ram Felicitation 
Volume, referred to above. 
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( who was the son of a 16th century HadramI or South Arabian emigree ), 1 Abu 
Bakr a 5 sh-Shilll 2 and his son Jamalu’d-DIn Muhammad a’ sh-Shilli al-Hadrami, 3 
Najmu’d-DIn aRGhazz! 4 Hajji a’d-Dabl a’d-Dabir, 5 Muhamad ibn Fadlu’llah 
al-Muhibbl, 6 Shaikh al- ‘Aidarus, 7 a’ sh-Shaukam, 8 ‘All Ibn Ma’ sum 9 and 
the like. 10 

Of these, the an-Nusifs-Safir of al- ‘Aidarus dealing with the biographies of 
persons and events of the 16th century, most of whom were the author’s contem- 
poraries contains much interesting information on the political history as well, 
of Gujarat and some principalities of Deccan, particularly Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur, which has been earlier published. 11 12 A few topics dealt with in this work 
may be briefly mentioned : Death of Amir Salman, the Turkish admiral, arrival 
of Mustafa, son of Bahrain and nephew of Amir Salman to India and his subse- 
quent career; Mughal emperor Humayun’s attack on and conquest of Gujarat; 
Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat; Murder of ‘ AH ‘ Adil Shah; Death of Qutb Shah 
of Golconda (described as a staunch Shiite); Mughal attack on Ahmadnagr; 
Deposition and death of Murtada Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar; Decline of the 
Mahdawl faction in Ahmadnagar; Recapture of Danda-Rajpuri on the Konkan 
coast; 11 etc. 

From the works of a ’sh-Shilli 13 al-Muhibbl and Hajji Dablr, we know 
about the Yarnani or South Arabian immigrants to India, who were brought 

1 cCn-Nuru ' s-Safir li-AhWl- Qarni ’/- e Ashir (NS) ( Baghdad, 1934). 

2 Wafayatii l -A'yan min AhlPz-Zaman. 

3 ( 1 ) Nafa'isu'd-Ditrar fi Ashraffl-QcirnVl- Heidi- Askar and ( 2 ) adh-Dhail \Alcin~ 
NurVs-Safir, (3) al-Mashra ur-Rawi fl Dhikr~i~Sddat~i~Bd- Alawi (Cairo), (4) \4qdul~Jci\vuhir 
wtfdr Dinar fl AkhbdrPl-QarnPl-Hadi’Ashar, 

4 Qatfuth-Thamar wa Latfu s-Samar fi A * yaffil- Qeirni 7- Ifadi-\ tshar. 

5 ZafcmCl-Walih hi-Muzajfar wa-Alih, (HD), 3 Volumes (London, between 1921 and 
1928 ). 

s J 6 KhiddsatiCl-Athdr fi A 'ydnVl- QamVl-Hddi- Askar ( KA ), 4 volumes ( Cairo, A.H. 1284). 

7 iidh-Dhaihi ’ Aki'l-MashriU *r-JRawL 

8 al-BadnPt-TdlP li-Mafjdsm mim~bc£d'it~ QarnVs-SdbR ( Cairo, A.H. 1348)* 

9 SuidfatiCUAsr fl Mahcmmsh-Shifni bNKulli Mist ( SA ), Egypt, A*H* 1324, 

These are quite a few more works dealing with men in particular field, e.g. theologians, 

etc. which should contain useful inforation. An extensive search will bring to light many more 
works not only in Arabic but probably in Turkish also. 

10 It is a pity that except for the A 'n-Nurus-Safir, ZafaiCU Wfdih and the KhulasatiiU 
Athar , no other— not even the printed works were available. 

11 An article by me describing the importance of this work as source of Gujarat history 
was published in the Journal of the Oriental Institute , M. S. University, Baroda , Vol. XV ( 1966), 
pp. 464-74. ■ 

12 Now in the Kolaba district of Maharashtra over-looking the Janjira island-fort. 

13 Unfortunately, none of the works of Shilli, who had visited India and stayed in Deccan 
for quite some time, including the printed volumes of al-Mastml was availabe at the time of 
writing this article. 
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here as slaves and rose, after receiving instruction in learning and training in 
various arts including those of warfare, to occupy important positions in the 
State. 1 These as well as the Turkish settlers in Gujarat, called by Hfajjl Dablr 
as Salman! Group or al-Jama'anCs-Salmaniyya who came as free-men or slaves 
played no insignificant role in the history of the respective kingdoms where they 
served. As a matter of fact, these narratives portray vividly the part played by 
these settlers in the civil strife in the declining years of the Gujarat Sultanate and 
the Nizam Shah! dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 

The accounts of these immigrants are particularly important for providing 
an insight into the composition of the present ethnic groups of the local 
population in this part of the country and the pattern of their professions, which 
in a way does not seem to have much changed down to the present day. These 
have mainly their origin in these foreign nobles and mercenary captains, who 
were in the main Abyssinian slaves — originally prisoners or descendants of 
prisoners captured during the Muslim invasion of Abyssinia in 1527, brought en 
block to India by Musjafa ibn Bahrain, to help the Sultan Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat against the Portuguese under orders of the Ottomon Sultan. 2 Bahadur 
Shah is stated to have had a natural liking for the foreigners in whom he had 
full reliance; he had a poor opinion of the fighting qualities of the Indians. 3 As 
many as 10,000 foreign mercenaries, who were mostly Arabs like Yafi‘i 4 and 
Mahara, 5 Abyssinians and Turks, served under his banner. At one time in 
A H. 955, only the famous port of Div, 6 which later on passed on to the 
Portuguese and remained in their possession until after India’s Independence, 
had 6,000 foreign infantry. His Prime Minister ’Abdu’l-'Aziz Asaf Khan, who 
was sent to the Holy Cities by him, at the time of HumayOn’s conquest of 
Gujarat, along with his Seraglio and hundreds of chest of Royal Treasures, had 


1 Once in India, they by their inherent capacity and acquired training attained positions 
of authority and were in turn responsible for inviting their fellow-countrymen, kinsmen and 
other, belonging to different walks of life. It is for this reason in particular that during this 
period, we have foreigners, whether in Gujarat or in Deccan, mostly from Yemen and 
the neighbouring regions of Southern Arabia, particularly Badramaut. 

2 The presence of Abyssinian and Turks in Gujarat and Deccan dates from early times, 
but 16th century saw a great spurt in the immigration. 

3 HD, Vol. I (London, 1928), p. 229. 

4 They were members of a powerful tribe in ffadramaut. Cf. Sir E. Denison Ross note : 
‘ The irregular troops in the Nizam of Hyderabad known by this name are evidently descendants 
of these men’ ( ibid., Vol. II, p. XXVI, f.n. 2 ). 

5 These are stated to be probably mounted troops from Southern Arabia {ibid., f.n. 1 ). 
Incidentally, the famous Malik ‘ Ambar belonged to this clan. Mahara is the name of region 
to the east of Hadramaut in South Arabia. 

6 Div., in the time of Mahmud Shah I ( A.H. 863-916 ) was a naval base with 200 battle- 
ships to guard the Gujarat coast under Malik Aiyaz {ibid., pp. 116-17). 

OJll ■ 
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on his return from Mecca in A.H. 955, some time after the Sultan’s death, 
formed a palace-guard of 12,000 of the foreign legions for the new Gujarat Sultan 
Mahmfld Shah HI— from among the Maharas, YafiTs, Turks, Abyssinians, 
Javanese and even Portuguese. 1 Apart from the royal army, the contingent of 
the nobles used to have a sizeable number : Muharram Rural Khan, Lord of 
Div, had in A.H. 953, a large numbers of Maharas on his rolls, 2 and Ibrahim 
Rustam Khan, in A.H. 980, had 300 Turkish knights. At the time of Gujarat’s 
conquest by Akbar, the royal contingent had, out of a total of 12,000 troops, 
as against 5,000 local people, 700 Abyssinian caveliers, 300 Turks, 400 Bahlims, 
600 Ghorls, 500 Mughals, 500 Bukhari Sayyids and 4000 Afghans. 

Incidentally, the Turks were masters of the art of Artillery and Musketry. In 
* this field their contribution is very great. During the period of the decline of the 
Gujarat and Sultanate, there were 500 brass guns, 6000 Kaukabdn and 12,000 
muskets in the Gujarat army. 3 The most celebrated commanders of artillery 
were the Salman! Turks Mustafa Rum! Khan, KhwSja Safar Khudawand Khan 
and Qara pfasan Jahangir Khan. Muhammad Khan Rural and Ahmad bin 
'All Rum! whose names figure among the gunners of emperor Humayun seem to 
have defected to the Mughal emperor along with Mustafa Rum! Khan. 4 

A few of the prominent foreigners who held such high posts like the charge 
of the Royal Guards, governorship or some such assignment in Gujarat only— 
their list runs into scores if not hundreds — may be mentioned ; among the 
Abyssinians including Maharas : Nasir Habash Khan, Mandal Ulugh Khan, 
Yaqut Bahr Khan Amharl, Bilal Muhsinu’l-Mulk and his successor in the title 
Jauhar, FIruz Khawassu’l-Mulk, 5 Farahan Mahalsar Khan, Hilal Rural Khan!, 
Bilal Jhujhar Khan, Darya Khan Nasiru ’1-Mulk, Raihftn Jahangir Khan, Yaqut 
Ulugh Khan, and his son Muhammad Ulugh Khan, Marjan Jhujhar Khan, 
Jahan Khan, * Abdu’llah the Nubian, Sandal Ghalib Khan, Raihan Bijll Khan, 
Shaikh Sa’id Sultan!, 5 Ambar ‘ Abdu’n-NabI ( Major domo and ship’s Captain 
to Ulugh Khan ), Utlu Khan Qadir Shah!, Utlu Khan Ruknu’d-Daula and the 
like. Some of the Turkish nobles who held high posts in Gujarat were : Aqa 
Alachln, Aqa I^asan Chirkis, Aqa Isma’Il Chirkis, Asad Khan, Aqa Farahshad 
Path Jang Khan, Amir Marjan Istambuli, Amir Marjan Sham!, Aqa Mustafa, 


1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 290. 

2 Ibid., p. 278; Vol. II, p. 391. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 568. 

4 Two of the guns cast by Ahmad are still to be seen in the Indore Museum. They were 

manufactured in A.H. 948 in the time of Sher Shah ( Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy ( ARIE), 
1966-67, Nos. 85, 90), which means that he had thrown his lot with Slier Shah after Humayun's 
defeat. .. v-h . 

5 He was personally incharge of the Royal Seraglio of Bahadur Shall at Mecca (HD, 
Vol. I, p. 388; Vol. II, p. 627). 
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QSsim, Aqa Sha*ban Chalapl, Aqa Jan 5 , Safar Khudawand Khan 1 2 and his 
sons Rajab and Muharram, TmaduT-Mulk Aslan and Ms son Chingiz Khan, 
Cara Hasan Jahangir Khan, Muhammad Kaka Jauhar Salman!, and the like. 
Among the Yafi ‘Is, Hadramls and others we get the names of Sayyid 4 5 6 7 Abdur 
-Rahman BtVAqll al-BadawI, Taqlu’d-DIn Abu Bakr al-Hadrami, Jalal bin 
Taraz al-Yafi % Malik Tahir al-Yafx ‘I and his son, etc. 

The kingdoms of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Khandesh, 3 had also a sizeable 
number of the Abyssinian, Turkish and other foreign elements in their establish- 
ments. Thus, the Nizam Shafais of Ahmadnagar had Jahangir Khan HabashI 
who was Lord of Kherla, Jamal Khan, Suhail Khan, Yaqut Khudawand Khan, 
IsmaTl Chirkis Asad Khan, 4 Farhad Khan whose contingent included 
such names as Dilavvar Khan, Shamshir Khan, Habash Khan, Abhang 
Khan, and MasTid Khan, Salabat Khan, Malik ‘Arabar, Amir Jawhar, 5 
BahzaduT Mulk and the like. Among the Bijapur nobles and officials of this 
elk, we have Dilavvar Khan, Ikhlas Khan, the Senior and the Junior and others, 
while the Khandesh contingent of the Faruqls had among others: Sandal Faulad 
Khan 6 end his son ‘ AbduT-Karim Faulad Khan, 7 Railjan Habashu* 1-MuIk, 
Ikhtiyar Khan Rum?, Jhujar Khan and the like. 

As stated earlier, most of these persons who were initially purchased as 
* slaves’, received a thorough training in arms as well as in letters and had every 
opportunity afforded to them to aspire for and obtain higher status in life. A 
line or two on the way as to how they were educated may not be out of place 
here: it is said of Jauhar Khan Nizam Shahf, minister and official, that after 
being brought to India, along with his brother, when they were yet in their child- 
hood, he was purchased by Burhan Nizam Shah who then entrusted him to an 
instructor to learn the Qur'an, which he did and learnt it by heart too, and also 
learnt by heart other books. He was then required to learn horsemanship, 


1 Most of these had received normal education and quite a few of them like Sandal 
Ghalib Khan, Shaikh SaTd ( Sultanl, builder of the world-famous Sidi SaTd’s mosque at 
Ahmedabad ) were well-versed in different branches of knowledge. Hajji Dabir ( ibid., Vol. II, 
pp. 528, 541 ) also mentions a cultured and educated lady ‘Ambar Nasim. 

2 He was a merchant at Cambay and was a poet as well. His panegyrics composed 
in praise of Chingiz Khan, the foremost Gujarat nobleman at one time, are stated to have been 
in the style of those of the celebrated Persian poet Salman of Sawa ( ibid., p. 516). 

3 It may be pointed out that in our sources, we come across very few Abyssinians or 
people from Southern Arabia in the officials or armed forces of Golconda. 

4 It may be pointed out that not infrequently for some reason or the other, some of these 
officials and nobles migrated even more than once, to other kingdoms. Asad Khan had migrated 
from Gujarat to become the minister and lieutenant of Murtadd Nizama Shah of Ahmadnagar 

5 He subsequently had to migrate to Bijapur. 

6 He was a freed slave of Maliku’t-Tujjar, a big merchant of Cambay. 

7 He was one of the patrons of Hajji Dabir (HD, Vol. II, pp. 649, 949). 
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swordsmanship, lance throwing and archery and acquired proficiency in all these. 
After his appointment as chief of 200 caveliers, he continued to pursue the voca- 
tion of learning under masters and reading books and keeping company with 
savants and divines, and had also donned the Khirqa ( Emblem of spiritual 
discipleship or successorship ) from the celebrated ffadrami saint domiciled in 
India, Shaikh al-‘Aidarus { died in A.H. 990 in Ahmadabad ). The great savant 
Jamalu’d-Din Muhammad a’sh-Shilli of liadramaut, the author of al-Mashra- 
‘u'r-Rawi and other books referred to above, had stayed with him when he 
came to India for a short visit — Jauhar had read with him books on Theology, 
Grammar and Tradition, and was a voracious reader — he liked to read books 
on different subjects including history. 1 That this must have been the norm of 
the day and true^— albeit in varying degrees — of similar captives and slaves could 
not only be easily surmised from the fact, referred to above, that scores of 
slaves rose to occupy higher positions, but is specifically mentioned by the same 
foreign chronicler, al-Muhibbl. This biographer, while referring to the celebrat- 
ed Nizam Shahl general and minister Malik ‘ Ambar’s policy of acquiring a 
large number of Abyssinian slaves, 2 says that after a slave was purchased, he 
was left first incharge of instructors who would teach him reading the Qur'an 
and writing, and after that, of those who would train him in horsemenship, 
swordsplay, playing on lute, archery, etc., till he would be an expert in the art of 
warfare, strategy and strategem, and once he finished the training, he was en- 
couraged to strive for superiority over his mates and attainVdeserving position; 
these people were particular about offering prayers in congregation and other 
matters of religion, some engaging themselves in studying in company the Qur'an, 
some keeping vigils on Friday and Monday nights, and the chief of the group 
would host a sumptuous fare. In short, al-Muhibbi says,' even though these 
were Abyssinian slaves, * the Arabs had no superiority over them except perhaps 
in descent \ 3 

Then again, these immigrants were themselves great patrons of men of arts 
and letters and divines. To them flocked their kinsmen and countrymen from 
South Arabian region of Hadramaut and Yaman, some of the new-comers in 
their turn playing host to other fellow residents. 4 A Gujarat nobleman Raihan 


1 KA, Vol. I, p. 697. 

2 The number purchased by him is said to have been in the neighbourhood of 2,000. 

This inevitably led to the slave-traders raising their prices, according to Mufiibbi ( ibid., Vol. 
Ill, pp. 231 ff. ). * * 

3 KA, Vol. Ill, p. 231. This last saying is borrowed from an earlier author (cf. HD, 


4 Shaikh Jamalu’d-Din Muhammad al-‘Amudi is described as one at 
the ‘Arabs and men of literature. Likewise, the ‘ Aidarus savants at 
etc. were ‘ resort of the visitors of India ’. 


whose place gathered 
Bijapur, Daulatabad, 
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Bijli Khan, originally an Abyssinian slave, killed in A.H. 979, would recruit 
Abyssinian men versed in the art of warfare at any cost, was fond of the com- 
pany of learned men, particularly the Arabs, whom he invited with lavish 
presents and would spend large sums in sending for masters of instruments and 
experts in music whether in Yemen or Hijaz. He had also great liking for and 
faith in Shaikhs and Sayyid divines of Tarim in Hadramaut, who, on their 
arrival, would be assiged by him to his retainers and subordinates who were 
expected to look after their comfortable stay or journey, and those of them as 
would like to return to their native country would be provided with means of 
journey and provisions. The court of the celebrated Malik 4 Ambar and his son 
Fath Khan were also the resort of savants and divines, particularly those from 
Hadramaut, the prominent among them being Shaikh Ja'far al-‘ Aidarus 1 
Shaikh * Umar ibn ‘ Abdullah Ba Shiban, Sayyid Haddad al- ‘ Alawl, Zain ibn 
‘Abdullah Jummalu’l-Lail, Ahmad ibn Abu Bakr a’ sh- Shilli (brother of the 
historian a ’sh-Shilll ), Shaikh ibn ‘ Abdullah al-‘ Aidarus 2 , Shaikh Abu Bakr ibn 
Husain al- ‘ Aidarus, and the like. 3 4 5 The court of Rajab Khudawand Khan at 
Surat ( d. A.H. 968 ) attracted savants, saints and litterateures from different 
countries, prominent among whom were Shaikh Abu Sa * adat al-Fakihl al- 
Makkl al-Hanball a great scholar and Arabic poet ( A.H. 992 ), 4 Shaikh 
* Abdu’l-Mu'ti Ba-Kathlr al-Makkl al-Hadrami, a great Traditionist and Arabic 
poet ( d. A.H. 989 ), Khatlb Abu Sa‘ adat ibn Zahira, ‘ Abdu ’llah al- * Iraqi, 
Shaikh Muhammad ibn Abdu’ l-Latlf al-Jami al-Makkl called Makhdumzada, 
an Arabic poet ( c. A.H. 997) and Abdu’l-Latif ibn Muhammad Saljuqi al- 
Madani. 5 Among other nobles who were patrons of learning and learned men 
are Shaikh Sa ‘Id al-FIabashi a ’s-Sultanl, Muhammad Ulugh Khan and the like. 

An important centre of Arabic literature in the second half of the 17th 
century was Hyderabad, where the court of ‘ Abdu’llah Qutb Shah had attracted 
a large number of foreign litterateures. These were mainly men of letters, mostly 
poets, who were attracted or invited by the Sultan’s son-in-law and minister 
Sayyid Nizamu’d-Dln Ahmad a’d-Dastakl a’sh-Shirazi, himself a poet of Arabic 
of no mean order and a great patron. His son ‘All Ibn Ma’sum who also came 
to Hyderabad and was likewise a writer and poet in that language, has in his 


1 He had translated into Persian his father’s work al-Iqdu'n-Nabawt. 

2 He died in A.H. 1041 and was buried near the tomb of Malik ‘ Ambar at Khuldabad 
(Rauda) near Daulatabad. For his epitaph, see Bashlru'd-Din Ahmad, Wdqi‘at-i-Mamlakat-i- 
Bijapur, Pt. Ill (Agra, 1915), p. 208, where due to wrong reading of the epitaph, his name is 
given as Habib Shaikh. 

3 KA, Vol. I, pp. 16, 82, 482; Vol. II, pp. 186, 236; Vcl. Ill, p. 215,etc. 

4 ‘ None from among the Arabs or men of high descent who arrived at Surat missed his 
hospitality and favour’ ( NS, p. 408). 

5 Ibid., pp. 256, 271, etc. 
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work SuldfatiiH-Asr referred to above, given an account of these poets, some of 
whom are : Shaikh Ahmad al-Juhafl al-Makki, Shaikh Jamalu’d-Din al-Musawi 
a’d-Damishqi, Muhammad ibn ‘All al-'AmulI a’sh-Shami, Yahya ibn Ahmad a’l- 
Dastaki ( ‘AIT Ibn Ma‘siim’s brother ), Sayyid ‘Imadu’d-Dln al-Barakat, Shaikh 
Muhammad al-Makki, Shihabu’d-Din Ahmad ibn ‘All al-Makki, Hasan ibn 
‘All al-Madani, ‘Allama Muhammed ibn ‘All a’sh-Shami al-'Amuli, Husain ibn 
Shihabu’d-DIn a’sh-Shami al- ‘Amuli, Shaikh ‘All ibn Hasan al-Marzuqi al- 
Yamani, Sayyid ‘Abdullah Muhammad al-Behrani, etc. Among the learned 
men at the same court we come across the names of such masters as Shaikh 
Ahmad ibn Ridam Qadi Ahmad ibn Salama a’l- Jaza’iri and Shaikh Ja’far al- 
Bahrani. 1 

This patronage was, however, not limited to these foreign fraternity of 
noblemen and officials. The kings and chiefs also are reported to have extended 
hearty welcome to and entertained lavishly reputed masters in learning parti- 
cularly in the sciences of Tradition and Jurisprudence. They bestowed muni- 
ficent grants and stipends upon them, at times, even admitting them into 
matrimonial alliance in the family, so much so that with the money thus received, 
they built palatial houses and gardens in their native places where they would 
retire and live in comfort some day, and not infrequently again repair to India 
after some time. 2 

The court of Sultan Mahmud I of Gujarat was packed with scholars 
from Arabia and other Islamic countries, prominent among whom were Tradi- 
tionists from Arabian countries. Foremost among these is an Egyptian savant 
‘Allama Mahammad al-Maliki, known as Ibn Suwaid, a great Traditionist, who 
had received from the Sultan, of Gujarat the title of Maliku’l- Muhaddithin, 
i.e. Prince among Traditionists. 3 Another great savant, Qadi Jama-lu’d-Din 
Muhammad al-Hadraml popularly known as Bahraq, was a Grammarian, 
Linguist, Lexicographer, Litterateur, Traditionist, Mystic, Astronomer, Mathe- 
matician, in short a versatile scholar, who enjoyed great favours from Mahmud’s 
successor Muzaffar Shah II. Another great Traditionist, Shaikh Abu’ 1-Qasim 
ibn Ahmad al-Makki, known as Ibn Fahd, had been well received by the same 
Sultan and after the latter’s death by the Sultan of Malwa, where he had migrat- 
ed and died in A H. 925 at Mandu at the age of SO. At the court of the ‘Adil 
Shahi kings Ibrahim and Muhammad also gathered quite a few such savants. 4 

1 SA, pp. 10,11, 31, 32, 36, 158, 192, 249, 250, 310, 323, 468, etc. Further details will 
be found in Prof. Dr. ‘ Abdu‘l-Mo'id Khan, Arabic Poets of Golccnda (Bombay). 

2 Ibid., pp. 192, 249; KA, Vol. If, pp. 236, 263, etc. 

3 He used to send presents and alms money to the Holy Cities. He is also stated to 
have adopted a son after the custom of India ( NS, p. 103 ). 

4 KA, Vol. I, p. 83, 697, Vol. II, p. 236, Vol. Ill, pp. 39, 40, 51. Incidentally, al-Muljibbi 
(ibid., Vol. I, p. 83 and Vol. Ill, p. 51 ), calls the latter Mahmud. 
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Mughal emperor Shah Jahan is on record to have patronised Shaikh Abu Bakr 
ibn Abroad aT* Aidarus who died in A.H. 1048 at Daolatabad. 1 A few of other 
such savants are Shaikh 4 Abdu ’r- Rahman Jummalu’l-LaiJ, 4 Abdu 9 r»Rahman ibn 
4 Aqil al-Yamam, 4 Abdu 9 llah ibo Husain Ba-Faqih, 4 Umar ibn 4 Aqll Hasan 
ibn Shadqam al-Madanl, Abu Talib ibn Ahmad al- IJabashi of Marlma 2 and 
the like. 

The list of other learned savants and saints who came to and settled in 
? , ;i India, 3 drawn by the munificent patronage of the rulers, ministers and noblemen 
of its different kingdoms is virtually very large and cannot be detailed for want 
of space, but we cannot resist the temptation of mentioning some of them. 
Settled in Gujarat were : 4 All a ’d-Daiba’ a’sh-Shaibanl, Muhammad ibn Afdal 
ah Makkl, the Jurist, Poet and Litterateur, Muhammad a’z- Zabldl, the Jurist 
and Poet, 4 AbduTlah ibn Ahmad al-Hadraml, a Jurist, 4 Allama Shihabu’d-DIn 
1 al- 5 Abbas! al-Misrf, an Astronomer and Mathematician, Shaikh Ahmad al-Bus- 
karl, a Scholar and Poet, Ahmad ibn Muhammad Ba-Jabir, a Jurist, Shaikh 
Jamalu 9 d-DIn Muhammad al-Hashlbari, a divine, Hafiz Nuru’d-DIn Abu’l- 
Futuh a’t- Ta’usl, Shaikh 4 Allama Husain ah Baghdadi, Shaikh ibn 4 Abdullah 
ah 4 Aidarus, the founder of the House of 4 Aidarus in India, a great saint and 
prolific writer and poet of Arabic, and various members of his family, 4 Allama 
f Jamalu ’d-Din Muhammad al- 4 Amudl, Shaikh Shihabu’d-DIn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad Ba-Jabir al-Hadraml, Ahmad ibn ‘Abdu’l-Haqq al-Misrl and the 
like. 

There was a similar influx of foreign scholars, saints, adventurers and 
I, slave-statesmen and officials in the neighbouring kingdoms of Ahmadnagar, 
Golconda, etc., and also all over India, in varying degrees. To Ahmadnagar and 
its dependencies, under the Nizam Shahfs, had come ‘Abdu’llah ibn Ahmad 
al-Hadraml, Abu Bakr ibn Ahmad ah ‘Aidarus, Ahmad ibn Abu Bakr Ba-Faqih 
ah ‘Aidarus and Sayyid Hasan bin ‘All al-Madanl. 4 At Bijapur or its depend- 
encies were ‘Abdullah ibn Husain Ba-Faqih, Abu Bakr ibn Husain Ba-Faqih 
ahJJadraml, Ahmad ibn ‘Umar al-Hadraml, ‘Abdullah ibn Zain al-Hadraml, 
Shaikh ‘Umar ibn -Abdu’llah Ba-Shiban and ‘Umar ibn ‘All Ba-‘AlawL Among 
those who had settled down or died in different places of India like Delhi, Agra, 
Lahore, Sambhal, Uch, Aurangabad, Ujjain, Kalpi, etc., are Maulana Diyau’d- 
Din al-Madanl, Shaikh AbuT-Fath al-Makkl, Shaikh Muhammad ibn Musa 

* 1 KA, VoL I, p. 70. Vv:,; : 

2 Ibid., KA , VoL I, p. 131. In this case, the patron-king's name is not disclosed but 
when the protege expressed a desire to return to his native place, the king made available to him 
with a ship and other provisions. 

3 Some of them returned after a long stay, but their number is small. 

4 At Umjiheri island near Alibag south of Bombay is buried Sayyid Ahmad ibn Salim 
* Mudhhir Ba ‘Alawi, who is stated to have attained martyrdom in A.H. 1091 in a battle with 

non-Muslims probably Marathas ( ARJE S 1954-55, No. D, 41 ). 
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al-Makki, Ahmad ibn Muhammad Ba Jabir al-Hadrami , 1 Shaikh Ma'adh ibn 
Taj, Shaikh Muhammad ibn Sliah Mir al-Halabi, Shaikh Ibrahim ibn Ahmad 
al-fjamavi, Shaikh Abdu’l- Qadir al-Baghdadi 2 and Sayyid Ibrahim al-Baghdadi. 

It may perhaps be of interest to note, in passing that most of these settlers, 
particularly the Sadat and the divines were buried in graveyards set apart for 
them. For example, frequent mention of such burials at the Twbalu'l- ’Arab 
(Arab Graveyard)* situated near the Royal Palaces at Ahmedabad and 
Maqbaratu’s-Sddat wa'l • ’Arab-l-Ba-’Alawl situated under the city-wall of Bija- 
pur is made . 3 

A majority of the above, other than those brought to India as ‘ slaves 
came in search of livelihood or better prospects and settled down in India, but 
there were some who returned to their native countries, not infrequently after 
amassing sufficient funds and even those who had settled down here are found to 
have been regularly sending amounts in cash or in kind. Some of them also 
returned after some time. Abu Sa’adat Muhammad al-Fakihi al-Makki and 
Ahmad al-Jauhari al-Makki to quote only two examples, returned to their native 
place after a long sojourn respectively in Gujarat and Hyderabad, but returned 
again after spending a year or two there. Sayyid ‘ All Ibn Ma‘ sum mentions 
Hasan ibn Shadqam al-Madanl as having come to India in the prime of his youth 
and acquired, after his marriage to the daughter of one of the kings there, great 
wealth, power and position, and went back after the death of his wife’s father to 
his native town, but though he had lofty palaces and blooming gardens, which he 
had got constructed in his native place and had everything but power and 
authority, he returned to India to his former glory and position . 4 The famous 
scholar and historian a’ sh- Shilli’s brother too had during his sojourn in India 
enjoyed great favours of Malik e Ambar and the king. Not only that, but it is 
related in the account of Zain ibn ‘ Abdu’llah Jummal a’l-Lail, who had returned 
to Madina, his native place, after a successful stay in India with Malik ‘Ambar, 
that on coming to know that his great generosity had landed him into debt, a 
particular minister sent a ship-load of goods to enable him to discharge his debt 


1 He had gone with Akbar’s poet-laureate Faidi to the north ( from Deccan ), and died 
at Lahore in A.H. 1001. 

2 NK, Vol. V, p. 232. He had come to the Goa port from his native country along with 
his uncle, after whose death he went to Gujarat. He was with Faidi in Deccan for some time. 
He is stated to have left a Dlwan of Arabic verses and a monograph in Arabic on Faidi ( Adhkar- 
i-Abrar (AA), Urdu translation of Gulzar-i-Abran Agra, A.H. 1328, pp. 548-49). 

3 NS, pp. 404; HD, Vcl. II, p. 640; NK, Vol. V, pp. 120, 127. Incidentally, in the Arab 
countries too, graveyards were set apart for foreigners. For example, there was Turbatu'l- 
Ghuraba’ at Babu’l-Faradis in Damascus, where a few Indian settlers were laid to rest ( KA, Vol. 
I. P- H2). 

4 SA, p. 249, unfortunately does not name the king. 
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therewith. Al-Muhibbi reports that the day the ship reached Jedda Port, he 
died. 1 Even for saints who had not visited India— for example, ‘ Abdu’r- 
Rahman al-Idris! al-Miknasi al-Maghrlbi, settled in Mecca— presents used to 
be sent, from India also. 2 Some of them seem to have planned , to purchase 
property and garden, at their native places and establish endowments for the local 
population. The celebrated ‘ Aidarus saint, Shaikh of Khuldabad ( Rauda ), a 
protege of Malik ‘ Ambat and his son Fath Khan, is reported to have sent 
money to IJadramaut for this purpose, but the ship carrying the money capsised 
and sank . 3 

Incidentally, some of them do seem to have felt home-sick or were not 
happy or very fortunate in their stay here. Muhammad bin Ahmad IjaMmu’l 
Mulk al-Makkx is reported to have complained in a letter to QadI Taju’d-Din, 
the Malik! Imam at the Haram at Mecca, about the pains of separation from the 
native country. 4 Or one Zaid al-Hudail! is stated to have, after the death of 
his uncle who was a favourite of some minister, faced hardships. 5 

From the details given about these newcomers in different, works, two 
things emerge quite clearly : the patteren of immigration, at least in the second 
half of the 16th and first half of the 17th century was decidedly tilted in favour 
of South Arabian peninsula, especially Hadramaut, from where members of 
families celebrated for piety or learning come to India, in many cases at the in- 
vitation of the men in power here like Malik ‘ Ambar and others and engaged 
themselves, among other things, in the promulgation of traditional sciences like 
Qur’an, Tradition, Theology, Mysticism, etc., at different centres like Ahmeda- 
bad, Broach, Surat, Daulatabad, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Belgaum, Hyderabad, 
etc., at most of which places and elsewhere 6 their descendants still survive. But 
this influx seems to have halted, almost abruptly, but understandably, with the 
fall of the Gujarat Sultanate at the hands of Akbar and of the Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur kingdoms at the hand of his successors, Jahangir, Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. Simultaneously however, the influx from Central Asia and Persia 


1 Name of the minister not specified ( KA, Vol. II, p. 1 87 ) but probably other than Malik 

Ambar. • . ■" : — •’ V. ' 

2 Ibid., p. 346 : \ 

3 KA, Vol. II, p. 236 

4 SA, p. 158 

5 KA, Vol. II, p. 187 

6 There is, for example, the Khanqah-i-’Aidarusiyya at Rajpuri on the Konkan coast 
overlooking the island-fort of Janjira. The Bdfaqi Thangals of Kerala on the Malabar coast 
are also the descendants of Ea Faqih families. 

- for some other emigrants or their descendants on the Malabar coast, as known from 
epitaphic epigraphs, see ARIE, 1965-66, Nos. 53, 54, 64, 82,- etc. of Appendix D. There is also 
one ‘Aidarus saint buried at Pannani in the Palghat district of Kerala (ibid., No. 79). 
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proper seems to have started, but the locale seems to have shifted to the north, 
at the court of the Great Mughals. 

Another important point is that just before the fall of the Qutb Shahl 
kingdom, there was a spurt there in the literary activities of the Arabic poets and 
writers mainly under 4 Abdullah Qutb Shah and to some extent under his 
successor Abu’l-IJasan. 1 This was, as has been pointed out, probably due to 
the personal predelections in this branch of belles letteres, of Nizamu’d-Din 
Ahmad, originally a DastakI Sayyid of Persian descent, domiciled at Mecca, and 
a poet of Arabic himself, Hyderabad was, it seems, in the middle and late 
seventeenth century, the foremost centre where Arabic poetry was cultivated by 
poets drawn from Arabian countries especially from Syria. It may be of in- 
terest to note that most of these were followers of the Shiite Creed. 



But this was not a one-way traffic altogether. If men of accomplishment 
or those renowned for piety and asceticism were accorded great welcome and 
patronage in Indian capitals, we find even greater number of Indians, young 
and old going abroad. No doubt their primary object in majority of cases, was 
the performance of the Pilgrimage and visit to the Tomb of the Holy Prophet, 
but there were many who went to acquire proficiency in religious learning, 
particularly in the science of Tradition and Theology. Majority of them return- ) 

ed after the performance of the pilgrimage etc., or completion of their studies, j 

There is no record of those who went every year to perform the Hajja, but their ; 

number must have been necessarily large. Even then, the list of such people as 
can be framed from different works is quite large. 2 Among them are men who : 
performed pilgrimage a number of times, either during continued stay there 
extending from 4 to 5 to as many as 50 years, 3 4 or otherwise. 4 A large, if not , 

greater, number went also, apart from offering pilgrimge, with a view or took f 

the opportunity thus afforded to enrich or refresh their knowledge in religious i 

sciences and engage themselves, in the case of those who returned, in teaching 
and promulgation of knowledge and learning. While at Mecca, Medina or 
other cities like Baghdad, Cairo, etc., which they visited before or after fjajja, 


1 It may be of interest to note what al-Muljibbi says about him: ‘ This monarch, as I 
have been informed recently, was among the unique personalities of the world, known for Ms 

generosity and liking for literature and men of letters till at last misfortune engulfed him at 

the hands of the greatest king of India Sultan Muljyiu'd-Dm known as Aurangzeb who captured 
him and imprisoned him and I think he is at the present moment still there in confinement ( KA , 
Vol. I, p. 495). 

2 Quite a few of them went at an advanced age, as much as 80 or more and settled down 

there. 

3 NK, Vol. IV, p. 129; Vol. V, pp. 147, 1 83, 250, 276, 307, 359, etc. Most of them speat 
their time either in teaching, praying or meditation. 

4 Their names will be found in one place in: ibid., Vol, IV, and V. 
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they learnt under such eminent masters and learned scholars of the time as 
Sbihabu’ d-Din I bn Hajar al-Haithami, Shaikh Muhammad ibn Abu’l-Hasan 
al-Buskarl, Shaikh Shamsu’d-Din al-’ Alqami, Shaikh u’l-lslam Zakariyya 
al-An§ari, Shaikh ‘All al-Muttaql, Shaikh Jaru’llah Ibn Fahd, Shaikh ibn 
‘Arraq, Shaikh ijasan al-Bakri and the like. Prominent among these are : SIdl 
Sa’ld al-ldabashi, the Gujarat nobleman, already mentioned, Shaikh Muhammad 
ibn Tahir Patani, the Traditionist and author of the celebrated work Majma'u 
Si(idri’l-Anwdn fi Gharcfibi’t-Tanzil, Ahmad ibn Khalil al-BIjapQrl, Hajji Ibrahim 
Sarhindl, a scholar of Akbar’s court who took lessons in Hadlth from Ibn ITajar 
al-Makki, Shaikh ‘Alau’d-DIn ibn Isma’i! of Mandu in Malwa, Mulla Shangarf 
Kashmiri, Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab Bukhari, Shaikh ‘Alau’d-DIn of Radaull, 
Maulana ‘All TarimI, Mufti Flruz Kashmiri who had gone to the Holy cities, in 
his childhood. Shaikh Muhammad ibn Mangan al-Mallanawi, QadI Mahmud 
Na’itI of Bijapur, Shaikh Yasln of Samana in Panjab, Shaikh Ya’qub SarfI 
Kashmiri, a great scholar and poet of Akbar’s time. Shaikh Jauhar Bant 
Kashmiri, a great savant and author. Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Haq Muliaddith Dihlawl, 
Shaikh ‘AbduT-Wahid Sambhall, Maulana ‘Ilmu’llah of Amethi; Zainu’d-DIn 
‘All Kashmiri, Maulana MIrak Shaikh, 1 and the like. 

Quite a few of the Indian visitors abroad received practical training in one 
or the other mystic orders and donned the Khirqas in Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Yamen 
or Hijaz. These include Shaikh Bahau’d-Din Ansarf Jlndl who received the 
Qadiriyya Khirqa at Mecca from Shaikh Ahmad al-Jllani, the famous Gwalior 
saint IJajji Hamid IJasur, the celebrated ChishtI saint of Fatehpur Sikri Shaikh 
Salim, Shaikh Muhammad ibn Htasan Jaunpurl who received training in the 
Jaliliyya order from YamanI divines, 2 Shaikh Qasim of Peshawar, who received 
instruction in Syria and Shaikh Muhammad of Bijapur who received it from 
Shaikh ‘ Abdu T-‘AzIm of Mecca. 3 

It may be of interest to note that the Isma'ills who had migrated from 
Yamen and settled down in Gujarat used to send their promising students or 
would be Dais to Yaman, to study under the masters there: We are thus told of 
Shaikh Yusuf ibn Sulaiman of Sidhpur, Shaikh Jalalu’d-DIn ibn lrlasan, Shaikh 
Da’ud ibn ‘Ajab Shah and Shaikh Da’Qd ibn Qutb Shah having gone in the 
second half of the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth century to study 
under masters like Shaikh * Imadu’d-DIn Idris al-Yamanl. Of these, the last three 
were the holders of the high position of Da'wat among the Indian Isma’ Ills. 4 

1 He was, on his return, appointed tutor first to Prince Data Shukuh and then to Prince 
Murad by the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan ( ibid., Vol. V, p. 415). 

2 He had settled down at Medina, but was pursuaded by Shaikh ‘Abdu 1-WahMb Bukhari 
to return to India ( ibid., Vol. IV, p. 291 ). 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 59-60, 98, 126, 291; Vol. V, pp. 339-40 

4 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 69, 107-08, 395; Vol. V, p. 146. The present holder of this highest 
position or the religious head — a'd-Da’i- — is Sayyidna Muhammad Burhanu'd-Dlfl. 
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Some of these visitors after realising their object, had preferred to settle; 
down in the land they visited and quite a few of them attained such high profi- 
ciency in their subjects that they had taken to the vocation of teaching. They 
were usually held in high esteem by fellow savants of the host countries, and 
were respected for their piety, learning and saintliness and their relations with 
the fellow-scholars seem to have been quite cordial and they used to visit 
each other as frequently as possible. 1 Their Shaikh Ibrahim of Manikpur in 
Uttar- Pradesh, a Traditionist of note had after studying Commentary and Tradi- 
tion at Baghdad for a year and a half, Hadith at Cairo under masters like al- 
* Alqami and receiving ijaza ( Diploma of Qualification or Permission to teach) 
from Shaikh ‘ Abdu’r-Rahman Ibn Fahd al-Maghribl, Shaikh Mas'ud al- 
Maghrib! and Shaikh 1 All al-Muttaqi at Mecca, went again to Cairo and 
taught there for 24 years until the ‘ love of the native country ’ brought him 
back to India where he settled down at Agra. 2 Another Indian who received 
wide acclamation abroad, is Sayyid Sibghatu’ilah a’n-Naqshbandl originally of 
Broach in Gujarat. Described as a great teacher, an eminent mystic, well-versed 
in divine lore and different other branches of knowledge and author of many 
works, he had settled down at Medina in about A.H. 1005 and taken to' teaching 
students and initiating disciples, prominent among whom who were men like 
Sayyid Amjad MIrza, Saiyyid As ‘ ad Balkhi, Shiakh ‘ Abdu’llah ibn wait al- 
IJadraim, Shaikh Ibrahim al-Hiudi a’ s-San ‘ anl, 3 Shaikh Muhyiu’d-DIn al-Misri, 
Mulls. Shaikh al-Kurdl and Shaikh * Abdu’l-Azlm al-Makkl. According to the 
Syrian biographer al-Muhibbl, his Gloss on the Quranic commentary by Qadl- 
Baidawl was well-known throughout Islamic world ( as it is now ) and especially 
popular in the Turkish laud. 4 The greatest Indian perhaps of this age to com- 
mand universal respect and honour in the new surroundings from kings ( includ- 
ing Sultan Sulaiman of Turkey), savants and students alike is Shaikh ‘All al- 
Muttaql, the author of the world-famous work on Tradition KanziCl-Ummal fi 
Sunani’l Aqwal wu'l-Af ' al, who is too wellknown to need any introducation. 
Suffice to say here that it has been said about him that ‘ every one of the learned 
men and divines whom he met or who met him, such as the great savants and 
masters AbuT-Hassn al-Bakrl, Shaikh Wajihu’-DIn al-‘ Amldl, Shaikh Shihab Ibn 
Hajar al- Haithaml, Shamsu’d-DIn al-Ansarl of Egypt and Shamsnu*d-Din al- 
Bakil showered great encomiums upon him, and that ‘ people coming to visit the 


1 See, for example, ibid., Vol. V, p. 342; KA, Vol. II, pp. 327, 474, etc. 

2 AA, p. 423. He was called by emperor Akbar to his Ibadat Khana for which see Mulla . 
‘Abdu’l-Qadir Bada-yuni, Muntakhabu t-TawSrikh, Vol. Ill (Calcutta, 1869), p. 139. 

3 He was born and brought up in San'a, capital of Yemen, where his father carried on 
trade, as will be mentioned later. 

4 KA, Vol. II, pp. 243-44; Also NK, Vol. V, pp. 175-77. 
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Holy House, made towards him as they did towards Marwa and. Safa. 1 2 ! He is 
indeed fit to be reckoned as, in the words of the author of a'n-Nuru'S’Sdjir, a 
glorious son of whom India could be proud ( min mafakhiri'l-Hini ) 2 Another 
celebrated Indian saint, author of many books and scholar learned in different 
branches of knowledge including agriculture and culinary art, who commanded 
great respect in Islamic countries is Shaikh Taju’d-DIo Sambhall who finds 
detailed notices in foreign biographies of al-Muhibbl and Shaikh Ahmad a’n- 
Nakhli al-MakkL A great author and divine, among the scholars, Shaikhs, 
nobleman and others who received guidance from him in various places in 
Arabian countries which he toured before finally setting down at Mecca, and also 
in Mecca, are Shaikh Muhammad MIrza a’d-Damishql, Amir Yahya ibn ‘ All 
Pasha, al-Ustadh Ahmad Abu ? i-Wafa, Shaikh Muhammad ‘Allan al-Makkl, 
Shaikh 6 Abdullah ai-Aidarus, Shaikh * Abdu’l-BaqI a’z-Zamjajl az-Zabidl, 
Shaikh Ibrahim al-Iftsa’I, Shaikh Abu Bakr ibn Said ai-Aidarus and the like, 3 4 

Another illustrious Indian family which held high position in learned 
circles and wielded authority is that of Mufti Qutbu’d-DIn Muhammad a’n- 
Nahrwall, the celebrated author of the History of Mecca, entitled al-A'lam bUl 
Hdm-UBcdti 'UdhVl-Hardm, also known as Tarikhu'l-QiitbiA His father ‘Alan 9 
d-DIn Ahmad had migrated to Hijaz, studied there under masters like ‘ Abdu’l- 
Azlz Ibn Fahd and took to the teaching line, having been probably appointed 
to lecture at the College at Mecca established and maintained by the Gujarat 
Sultans. The son rose to still greater heights and was highly respected by the 
Ottomon Sultan and his grandees, who would, according to a’sh*ShaukanI, not 
go through the rites of Pilgrimage except under his guidance. He was for some 
time incliarge of the Madrasa founded by Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat at Mecca 
and also taught at al-Madrastul-HanafiyyatuVSulaimaniyya, founded by the 
Ottomon Sultan Sulaiman whose successors Salim and Murad were great 
admirers of his. 5 His brother Muhibfau 9 d-Dm and nephew ‘ Abdu’l-Karlm 
also were men of distinction ; the latter was made, first, the Mufti of Mecca 
in AJ-L 988 and later on its Khatlb in A.H. 990, and also taught at al~ 
MadrasatuVSultaniyyat u’l-Muradiyya there. 6 His grandson and name-sake 


1 NS, p. 317, quoting from the monograph on the Shaikh s life titled al-Qaulu’n-Ndqt 
fi Manaqubi’l-Muttaqi by an Arabian savant ‘Allama ‘Abdu'l-Qadir al-Fakihi al-Makkl. 

2 Ibid, \ 

3 KA, Vol I, p. 464; NK, Vol. V, pp. 99-102. 

4 Published at Mecca. . .. 

5 aUA lam bi-I Idm-i-BaitNlahi UHardm, Introduction (where Arabian authors ‘Abdul- 
lah a’d-Dawadi, author of al-wafi bi-WafaydtVUA ydn, a'sh-Shaukam, etc., are quoted and 
pp. 294-95); NS, pp. 383-89; NK, VoL IV, pp. 285-90.; etc. 

6 He, like his uncle, was an author of repute (KA, Vol, III, p. 8)* ‘ ■ ■ 
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popularly known as al-Qutbi, had earned reputation as being one of the eminent 
scholars of Mecca and its top divines. He died in A H. 1055. 1 

One of the Indian settlers in Mecca who taught at the Haram is Sayyid 
Ghadanfar of Nahrwala in Gujarat, a Traditionist, Theologian and Arabicist; 
among those who benefitted by his lectures are Shaikh Ahmad a’sh-ShanawI, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu’r-Rahman al-Murshadi, the Mufti at the Haram, and Shaikh 
‘Abdu’l-Qadir a’t-Tabari al-Makki. 2 

Likewise, we find Shaikh Musa bin Ja'far al-Kashmlrl engaged in impart- 
ing instruction at Aden in the early part of the 17th century 3 and two more 
settlers. Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab of Broach, one of the companions and pupils 
of Shaikh All al-Muttaqi and Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Malik al-Gujaratl, performing the 
same functions at Mecca. 4 5 

One of the settlers in Yaman was Shaikh Sarimu’d-Din Ibrahim ibn 
Salih al-Hindi, whose father, originally an Indian non-Muslim merchant carry- 
ing on trade at Sana, the capital of Yaman, had embraced Islam. Ibrahim was 
a poet of Arabic of no mean order and his poems in praise of the Tmams of 
Yaman and elegies on the death of eminent persons and scholars have been 
highly praised and extensively quoted by al-Mufcibbl, a’sh-Shankanl and ‘All 
Ibn Ma'sum. 6 

Among others who made their name as scholars or teachers or saints and 
earned respect, are, to name only a few, the great Traditionist and scholar 
Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab al-Muttaqi, teacher of Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Haqq Muhaddith, 
who was known in Yaman as Qutb of Mecca , 6 ‘Abdu’ll-ah as-Sindi and his 
sons Rahmatu’llah and ‘Abdu’l-Hamid , 7 all reputed for their deep knowledge 
of Tradition, Theology and other Islamic Sciences, Shaikh Afdal Husain 
Kashmiri, Shaikh Auliya of Kalpi, Shaikh ‘Abdu’llah Gujarati, 8 Shaikh ‘Abdu’ 

1 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 474 

2 NK, Vol. V, p. 301 

3 KA, Vol. II, p. 236 

4 NK, Vol. V, pp. 260, 266. A person of Indian origin — from Delhi, born in Siberia 
and settled in Mecca is mentioned in Shamsu’ d-DIn Muhammad a's-Sakhawt, a'd-Dau’ul- 
Lami‘ li-AhWl-Qarni't-Tasi' ( DL ), Vol. X (Cairo), p. 53. 

5 KA, Vol. Ill, pp. 233-412, 431; SA, pp. 477-85; NK, Vol. V, p. 5. a’sh-Shaukan 
mentions his voluminous Diwan-collecfion of poems which he had seen. 

6 It is related by Shaikh Abdu’l-Haq ( Akhbaru'l-Akhyar, Delhi, A.H. 1332, pp. 270-71 s 
that one of the Meccan savants Shaikh ‘Alau’d-Din told him that all the Yamani masters and 
saints whom he had encountered in the course of his journeys to the country were unanimous in 
their admiration for Shaikh ’Abdu’l-Wahhab, whom they referred to as the Qu{b of Mecca. 

7 Among his students were savants like Shaikh ‘Abdu’r-Raljma al-Murshadi, Mufti of 
the Haram, Shaikh Ahmad al-‘Ajil al-Yamani (NS, p. 439; KA, Vol. I, p. 327 ). 

8 Those who learnt from him at Mecca include Shaikh Ibrahim al-Madani and Hasan 

ibn ’All al-Makki, . 
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Hah Lahori who finds mention in the works of Meccan scholars and Shaikh Abu 
Bakr a’s-Sindl and his companion Mulla Muhammad al-Hindi who had settled 
down in Damascus ( where they were living in the Tawashiyya to the east of the 
Umayyid Jami’ Mosque ). There is also Shaikh Nizamu’d-Dln a’s- Sindi, one of 
the companions of afore mentioned Sayyid Sibghatu’llab and also his student, 
who had gone, accompanied by his younger brother, after finishing his studies 
at Madina to Damascus, thence to Jerusalem, thence to Ghazza and finally to 
Egypt where he died. 1 2 Another pupil of Sayyid Sibghatu’llah, Shaikh Musa 
a’s- Sindi also went to Damascus in his old age, from Madina, to visit the graves 
* of the Prophets and finally settled down at Jerusalem. * A Shaikh Khidr 
Jaunpuri had settled in Jerusalem. 3 His namesake Shaikh Khidr al-Mardinf, 
originally an Indian, who had gone to Aleppo in A.H. 1013 and who was 
well-versed in three languages and composed verses in these, rose to such high 
position as to be sent by the Minister Nusuh, as an envoy on behalf of the 
Ottomon Sultan Ahmad to Shah ‘Abbas of Persia, and according to al-Muhibbi, 
he was able to effect a compromise between the two. The Minister when he 
was posted at Constantinople, also took him with him there where he ultimately 
died in A H. 1022. 4 

■ Quite a few of these, like Maulana Fadlu’llah Jamal! the celebrated poet. 
Shaikh ‘Abdul’liah Sarhindi, Shaikh Ibrahim Muhaddith Akbarabadi, Sayyid 
Ibrahim Ghiyathu’purl and Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi, took or found opportunity, to 
visit many Islamic countries and cities like Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Yaman, 
,> North Africa or Balkh, Baghdad, Basra, Jerusalem, Damascus, etc., before re- 
turning to India or settling down at one of these places itself. 5 Some were sent 
4 as leaders of the Hajja-contingent ( Amlru’l-/fqy) by some rulers including 
Akbar. Some were even intended to act as envoys to other kings Shaikh 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Biharl is stated to have been sent by Shah Jahan as 
an envoy to the Ottomon Sultan and the Chief of the Holy Cities. 6 

There were also cases of political externees, so to say, who were sent to 
Holy Cities mainly under royal wrath or displeasure. The names of the famous 
Mulla 'Abdullah Sultanpurl Makhdflmu’l-M ulk and Shaikh ‘Abdu’n-NabI, the 


1 According to al-Burini, while at Damascus, he proclaimed his Mahdihood from the 
minaret-tops of the Umayyid and Sallml Jami’ mosques, and a suspected psychiocase, he was 
kept under observation in al-Bimaristanu’l-Qaisar! (Hospital) in the Saliljiyya quarter of the 
city (NK, Vol. V, pp. 421-22). 

2 According to al-Ghazzi, he was well versed in Tradition, Commentary, Mysticism 
Exegis, Logic and Rhetorics ( ibid., p. 413 ). 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 105 

4 KA, Vol. II, p. 129 

5 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 212-219; Vol. V, p. 8; etc. 

6 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 68 
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Sadru’s-Sudur, who were removed from their posts and sent to the ''Holy Cities 
by way of temporary banishment are quite well-known to students of Indian 
history. Among other less known such victims of royal wrath are Shaikh 
■Husain Chishti of Ajmer and Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Lahore likewise banished 
by Akbar. Some of the more independent-minded persons were even banished 
for good, or they chose not to return: Shaikh Adam of Banner* a saint of great 
influence and large following — stated .number 4,00,000-settled down at Mecca 
.along with a considerable number of his followers, after having been compelled 
to leave India under orders of emperor Shah Jahan. 1 Some others like Hakim 
•Shamsui-Mulk Glianl, went in disgust, in the time of- Akbar. 2 

But that such exile or banishment particularly to the Holy Cities was at 
times voluntary or at least compelled by circumstances, is illustrated by two 
instances of well-known men : * AbduVAzIz Asaf Khan, the Prime Minister 
of Bahadur of Gujarat, was sent to Mecca, accompanied by 6 1,000 knights and 
soldiers and equal number of retinue and attendants’, in ten vessels, along with 
the royal Seraglio and royal treasures in hundreds of chests full of cash, textile 
and like material and jewels, and stayed there for over a decade before he re- 
turned to Ahmadabad in A.H. 955. Asaf Khan’s stay in Mecca was marked 
by his piety and religiosity and his lavish patronage of learned men, grants to 
scholarly establishments and assistance to the deserving and the needy, 3 was un- 
heard of in the history of the Holy City. 4 Another such instance is of Mirza 
4 Aziz Koka, Governor of Gujarat under Akbar who, enraged at the emperor’s 
religious policy, left for Hijaz with his entire family and 100 retainers in A.H. 
100?. He is said to have, during his stay at Mecca, not only distributed money 
for the needy and the destitutes of Mecca, but advanced an amount equivalent 
to that for 50 years to the chief of Mecca and also endowed landed property at 
Medina for a charitable purpose before his return a year later. 5 

Some of the more wel!-to«do*people also arranged for the burial of their 
dead bodies in the Holy City, such as for example, the bodies of two Arghun 
monarchs of Sind, Mirza Shah! Baig (died A.H. 92-8 ) and his son Mirza Shah 
IJasan ( d. A.H. 962 ) were taken to Mecca to-be laid to rest at the Mi'lat. 6 

1 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 207, 219; Vol. V, pp. 2, 135, 237 

2 NK t Vol. V, p. 141 

3 He distributed among the Meccans 150 chests of gold and ‘ provided the women of 
Mecca and their servants with golden dresses and provided subsistence for most of them 
( HD, Vol. I, p. 363 ). 

. 4 The news of his death at Ahmedabad in A.H. 961 cast the Holy City in gloom, and 

poets and scholars grieved over his loss ( NS, pp. 243-47 )> where a touching elegy of 87 versss 
composed by Shaikhu’l-Islam ’Abdu’l-Azlz a’z-Zamzami al-Makka the Mufti of the Haram is 
cited); also see HD, Vol. I, pp. 377-85. : 

5 NK, Vol. V, p. 272. : v. - : M 

6 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 93, 136, ' - 
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. It may be noted that quite a few of these people find mention in the works 
of Arab and Turkish biographers. For example, Shaikh ‘ Abdu’l-Malik ah- 
Gujarati, a great authority on Tradition, is mentioned by Shaikh Ibrahim al- 
Kurani al-Madanl in his al Umarn li-Aicazil-Himam and Shaikh Muhammad bin 
Tayyib al-Fasi in his ‘ Uyiinu Mawaridl s-Silsila fi Ahadithi’l-Musalsala fi’r-Riva- 
yati’l-Mushrafa. Another such savant is Shaikh ‘ Abdu’llah al-Lahori, a man 
holding the highest diploma in Tradition— a , s-San‘atu , l-A , l a— who is mentioned 
in addition to Shaikh Ibrahim, by 'Abdu’llah ibn Salim al-Basri al-Makkl 
in his al-Imdad bU‘UluwwVl- Asndd and, a’z-Zamjaj! in his Nuzhatu Riyadi’l-. 
Jjaza J A number of such scholars find mention in work of these and other 
such Arabian masters as Ibn Hajar al-Haithaml, Hafiz Sakhawl, Najm al- 
Ghazazi, al-Burini and others. 

While it is but natural that these Indian visitors of settlers who came in 
contact, either as pupils or teachers, disciples or masters, with the learned elite 
and authorities in various branches of knowledge of Mecca, Madina and other 
cities of Islam, should find mention in the works of the latter, there are quite a 
few wellknown saints and scholars, whose fame, though they confined themselves 
to their country, spread far and wide into the Islamic lands where their teaching 
and writings had considerable influence, as is evidenced by these Arabian authors 
themselves directly or indireotly. Shaikh 1 All ibn Qiwamu’d-DIn-al-Jaunpuri, 
who died in India, in A.H, 955 and never left India is mentioned by al-Muhibbl 
in his account of the former’s more celebrated disciple Shaikh Taju’d-Din 
SambhalL 2 Shaikh Muhammad ibn Fadlu’ llah who was born and brought up 
in Gujarat and educated in Mecca, was one of the authors, on whose work 
a’t-Tuhfatu'l-Mursala iUa'n-Nablyyi Sallallahu ‘ Alaihi wa-Sallam, the afore-men- 
tioned foreign scholar Ibrahim al Kurani wrote a gloss. 3 Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Hakim 
of Sialkot, the celebrated savant and teacher of Shah Jahan’s time has been 
devoted a notice by al-Muhibbi who pays glowing tribute to his learning and 
knowledge. 4 5 MuhibbI and Shill! mention another such scholar and divine 
Shaikh ‘ Abdu’l-Qadir al-‘ Aidarus, the celebrated author of a’n-Nuru' l-Sqfir and 
of large number of other works in Arabic,® who died at Ahmadabad in A.H. 
1038, 

Among the other scholar-saints, these works mention Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-BaqI 
better known as BaqI bi’llah, who died at Delhi in A.H. 1014 and Shaikh Ahmad 
al-Faruql, popularly known as Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thani, who died at Sarhind in 
A.H. 1034. The impact of the latter’s teachings in the Islamic countries may 


1 Ibid., pp. 253, 260 

2 KA, Vol. I, p. 480; NK, Vol. IV, pp. 245-46 

3 NK, Vol. V, pp. 353 on the authority of KA 

4 KA, Vol. H, pp. 318-19 

5 Ibid., pp. 440-42 

Oj13 
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be judged from what Shaikh Muhsin ibn Yahya al-Bakr! a’t-Tamlmi has said : 
‘Not a ragion is found from among the Islamic countries of India, Khurasan, 
Transoiana and the countries of Turks and Tatar to eastern extremes, and Iraq, 
al-Jazira, Syria, Hijaz, Constantinople and its dependencies, where the order 
founded by him is not followed and where his name is not repeatedly mentioned 
by people; as a matter of fact, his order has penetrated as far west as Fas 
(modern Fez) in the Maghrib’, etc . 1 The correspondence between Indian 
opponents of the Shaikh’s ideology and concept and the Arabian theologians 
and masters on its correctness or otherwise is well-known . 2 

Quite a few of these masters, if not all, must have been living on stipends 
and subsistence grants received from Indian monarchs and their ministers, some 
of whom had established madrasa-cwm-hospices or rest-houses at the Holy Cities 
and had endowed landed property for their maintenance , 3 besides sending con- 
siderable amount in cash and kind every year with pilgrims for distribution 
among them as well as among other deserving people and the chiefs . 4 That the 
Madrasa established by Sultan Ahmad I near the Holy Haram and the one by 
his great grandson Mahmud I were still running during the period under notice 
is clear from the fact that Mufti Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad al-Makkl and his 
father ‘ Alau’d-Din Ahmad a’n-Nahrwalll were associated with these as teachers. 
Mahmud’s son and successor Muazffar Shah II also had a Rabat constructed at 
Mecca which comprised a Madrasa, a public water-place or fountain ( Sabll) 
and buildings other than these and had created an endowment for it, in India, 
of landed property, the proceeds from which were sent to Macca every year in 
the Hajja-season to be distributed to the teachers, students, the residents at the 
cells and attendants of the water-place ; he also used to send provisions for the 
residents of the Holy Cities. This practice was continued throughout his reign . 5 
This monarch also sent to the Holy Cities two copies of the Qur’an, transcribed 
by him in Thulth characters with gold water, to be recited there by the HanafI 
Imam, with their two cases ( Rab ‘atain ) bearing similar superscruptions in his 
hand and he also created endowments, again in India, whose proceeds were 
annually sent to Mecca for paying the Reciters of the Qur’an or its parts, their 

1 The quotation further containing an account of the Mujaddid's works, etc., occurs in 
NK, Voi. V, pp. 44-45. 

2 For a brief account, see ibid., pp. 45-47. 

3 Details of such endowments and madrasas established at Mecca and Madina in the 
15th century have been given elsewhere by me in Islamic Culture, loc. cit., and Malik Ram Feli- 
citation Volume, loc. cit. 

4 It is for example, noted by Ifcn Fahd ( cf. NS, p. 92 ) that Mahmud I of Gujarat besides 
constructing at Mecca a Rabat known as al-Kamayatiyya, where lessons were imparted by 
competent teachers, used to send large sums in charity but discontinued the practice after some 
time on being informed that the distribution was not properly managed. 

5 HD, Vpl. I, pp. 131-32 
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ustodian and his subordinates and those who would pray for the Sultan’s well- 
being at the time of the Khaim ( completion of the recitation of the whole 
Our'an) ceremony and attendants like the distributors of parts, water-attendant, 
herald and cleaner appointed for the purpose. This continued to be observed 
according to ITajji Dabir who saw these copies in Mecca, right upto the time of 
Sultan Mahmud Ill’s death in AM. 961. 1 This was in addition to what he 
would occasionally despatch especially made ships laden with a rich cargo of 
, costly textiles to Jedda for the residents of the Holy Cities. 2 

Reference has already been made to Bahadur Shah’s Prime Minister Asaf 
Khan’s munificence and lavish gifts to the people of Mecca who would even 
clad their servant-folks in costly clothes. 3 He had established, adjacent to the 
Babu’l-'Umra at Mecca, a Madrasa for imparting education in two schools of 
Sunni Law, and put it under charge of Shaikh ‘AbduVAziz a’z-Zamzaml, the 
Mufti of the Shafi is at Mecca and the celebrated traditionist Ibn Hajar him- 
self 4 Even after his return to India in A.H. 955, every versified communica- 
tion that reached him annually from the said Mufti fetched a reward of 500 
gold coins, and a special present of 200 more coins, while others, of cloth worth 
100 gold coins. 5 This practice continued till his murder six years later. 

Muzaffar’s grandson Mahmud III too did not lag behind his predecessors 
; in these matters. Among the buildings constructed by him at Mecca were a 

■ Ra lat in the Suq a’l-Lail in the vicinity of the house where the Holy Prophet was 
born,' enclosing an old running water-spring and comprising a Madrasa, a water- 
shed’ an orphanage and cells on the ground-floor and the roof; a Rabat near 
the Babu’l-‘Umra, and a water-shed on the Jedda Road. He had also con- 
structed a residence for the great savant Shaikh ‘AH al-Muttaqi the Sultan 
was a great admirer of his and played host to him at his capital every year for 
some time — near his Rabat in the SuqaTLail, comprising a spacious court 

■ enclosed by cells for the savant’s Indian followers and devotees.® The Shaikh 

1 Ibid., p. 132 

2 Ibid., p. 131 

3 The celebrated Traditionist Ibn Hajar al-Haithami who had close relations with him 
at Mecca, quotes in his monograph on Asaf Khan another contemporary savant as saying that 
this munificence recalled to mind the proverbial munificence of the Abbasid Caliphs and the 
House of Barmak which they had only heard and now they were actually witnessing (Out., 
p. 362). This monograph, entitled Riyadii r-Ridmn fi MaSthiri ’ l-Masnadil-'Ali Asaf Khun, 

has been entirely quoted in ibid., pp. 333-76. , w . . 

4 Referred to in the Arabic Qasida of 86 verses composed by the Mufti ( ibid., pp. 377-81 ). 

5 Ibn Hajar in his Monograph {ibid., p. 381 ). The touching elegy composed by the 
Mufti on receipt of the news of his death in Mecca has been referred to above. The summary 
of Ibn Hajar s Monograph in NK, Vol. IV, pp. 189-93 is very probably made from Hajji Dabir s 

6 HD, Vol. I, p. 316. The text has min ahli‘s-Sind ( i.e. people from Sind ), but a s-Sind 
is very probably a misprint for al-Hind, 
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also used to receive a large amount every year which he would spend in helping 
the needy and the poor from the endowment set apart for him by the Sultan, 
who also used to redeem his liabilities. 1 

As for the welfare of the Holy Cities too, the Sultan had endowed villages 
near Cambay — the Qandahar 2 port being one of them — whose total revenue was 
to the tune of 1,00,000 gold coins: goods like indigo and cloth worth this 
amount were purchased and laden on royal ships and exported off Ghogha 
port to Jedda; transport and other incidental costs were borne by the State 
exchequer and at Jedda too, the goods were exempted from import duties. The 
amount realised from their sale proceeds used to last for the residents of the 
city for best part of the year. 3 The last act of public utility of the Sultan at 
Mecca was the digging of wells on the Madina Road, for which purpose he had 
sent 1 ,000 Sunda- load of indigo 4 5 from Gujarat, in A.H. 961, a short time 
before his murder. 3 

The Mahmud! endowment continued till after the end of the Gujarat 
Sultanate and was revalidated by the Mughal emperor Akbar who added a few 
more villages. To this Akbar! Waqf, as it was now, popularly at least, known, 
the emperor had appointed Sid! Sa’id a’s-Sultan! the builder of the world-famous 
mosque at Ahmadabad as its trustee, some time before the latter’s death in 
A.H. 984. 6 Prior to that the famous historian Haj! Dabir was appointed as 
Cashier to carry the endowment-money to Mecca. 7 Incidentally, those mainly 
associated with the administration of the Waqf were the Manager, the Secretary 
and the Cashier. 8 

The practice of sending money to the Holy Cities seems to have continued 
after Akbar also, for we are informed by al-Muhibb! that Shah Jahan, when yet 
a prince, had sent in about A.H. 1020, money to the Mufti of the Haram, Shaikh 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman al-Murshadi al-Makk! for distribution among the inhabitants, 
the needy, male or female. 9 Shah Jahan had again sent 1,50,000 coins for the 


1 Ibid., pp. 315-16 

2 Gandhar in Broach district of Gujarat. 

3 Ibid., p. 313. ‘The Ottomon endowments which the Amiru’l-Hajj brought saw them 
through the Hajja and a couple of months, while the Mahmudi endowments rendered them debt- 
free for the rest of the year '. 

4 At this time, the price was as high as 200 gold per Sunda ( Ibid., p. 288 ). 

5 This was done, according to Hajji Dabir whose father was incharge of the operations 
at Mecca, at the instance of Asaf Khan, the Prime Minister ( ibid., p. 314 ). 

. 6 Ibid., pp. 618, 643 

7 He had left India on the 18th Dhul-Qa'da A.H. 981 and returned a year later ( ibid., 
p. 635). 

8 Ibid. 

9 KA, Vol. II, p. 371. The practice of sending money or revenue from endowments 
specially created seems to have been prevalent from early times in India. A thirteenth-century 
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chief of Mecca and its elites along with Farasat Khan, the Superintendent of the 
Royal Seraglio, when he proceeded on pilgrimage in A.H. 1060. 3 

The endowments or the assistance were not confined to the Sultans of 
Gujarat only or to the Holy Cities either. The celebrated Nizam Sfaafal general 
•and minister Malik ‘Ambar who was a great helper of men of learning and noble 
descent, Sufis and divines in general, used to send every year to Hadramaut 
sufficient money and clothes for the elite — Sadat and Mashaikh — as also for the 
needy, to last them for the year. He had also dedicated copies of the Qur'an 
at Tarim in Hadramaut and at Mecca, and had purchased houses at Mecca and 
Madina and endowed them for those who recited them and prayed for him. 3 
Likewise, the Qutb Sha! kings also seem to have followed the practice of sending 
money to the Holy Cities, for Qadl Muhammad ibn Khalil aMhsa’i al-Makkl is 
mentioned as having been incharge of the distribution — money in Mecca. 3 

As to those who came to India, some did so in search of livelihood or of 
opportunities and prospects, while others came as traders or merchants, and a 
few as travellers or tourists also, but majority with the intention to acquire learn- 
ing particularly in Intellectual Sciences or Mystical lore. Another main object 
was also to meet saints and scholars, particularly their own countrymen or 
kinsmen and receive instruction or insignia of spiritual succession from, or study 
under them. 4 Quite a few appear to have been in transit, having been here on 
their way to or back from some of the other parts of the world they visited, 
viz. Habasha ( Abyssinia), East African Coast, Yemen, Hijaz, Java, etc. 6 Ali ibn 
*Umar Ba £ Umar, a saint, for example, had visited India in the course of his 
travel to Java. Another such visitor was Muhammad ibn Barakat a’s-Saqqaf who 
could never stay at one place and was always on the move, repairing frequently 
from Mokha ( Mocha of the maps ) in between to the Holy Cities’. So were 
Shaikh Abu Bakr ibn SaTd al-Jufrl of Yemen, described by Muhibbl as the most 
widely travelled man of his day (d. A.H. 1088) and Shaikh Najlbu’d-DIn ‘All 
al-Makkl a’sh-Shaml aPAmuli and Shaikh Husain a’sh-Shami al-‘Amuli, who 


example of this practice is evidenced in two inscriptions dated A.H. 663, in Sanskrit and Arabic 
respectively in the time of the Vaghela king Arjun Deva of Gujarat and Amir Ruk u'd-Din 
Mahmud of Hormuz, according to which the balance of the income of the property endowed 
for the mosque built by him at Somnath by a merchant of Hormuz, after meeting certain speci- 
fied expenses was to be sent to Mecca and Madina ( Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Sup- 
plement , 1961, pp. 10-15 ) 

1 NK 9 Vol. V, p. 35S ; 

2 KA, Vol. II, p. 231. He had established a separate Department called Diwdnu 
ArbabVr-Rusumi wa'l-Qussad (Department of the Men of Ceremonies and Travellers). 

3 SA> p. 228 

4 KA,.VoL I, pp. 162, 218; Vol. II, pp. 188, 235-36, 363-64; Vol. Ill, pp. 39, 40, 49, 51, 

60; Hadiqatu' s-Surat, pp. 36, 37, 45, etc. . . * . . , . ... ■ - • 
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visited among other places in India, Hyderabad in the course of their world- 
tours. 1 

But it is apparent that quite a few of these, if not all, earned their living by 
carrying on trade or serving under foreign merchants and traders. A great 
theologian and learned man Shaikh ‘Alawl al-Jufrl who died at Tarim in AH 
1061, had a flourishing trade in Yemen, Egypt, African Coast and India. Shaikh 
Mahmud a’t-Tarimi, father of the celebrated savant ‘Allama Muhammad who 
died in A.H. 941, was a merchant who carried on business in Turkey, India and 
other countries. Malik ‘Abdu’n-Nabi al Maghribi, whose former slave was 
Sandal al HabashI, an Abyssinian official, later on Khairat Khan, was a great 
merchant — Maliku't-Tujjar i. e. Prince among merchants— at Cambay, who 
carried on trade in Gujarat in the middle of the 16th century. Another merchant 
of note was Fakhru’t-Tujjar Khwaja Salamat al-Maghribl known as a’sh-Shatir 
who carried on trade in the second half of the 16th century on Gujarat coast. 2 3 
Among other traders of the early 16th century, mention is made of Abu’I-Yaman 
al-Makkl and Abu’s-Sa'ud al-Qahirl al-Makki. 8 

This presence of foreign merchants at Indian ports or vice versa is not 
surprising. Western India, particularly Gujarat, with its long coast and enter- 
prising businessmen, had since bygone ages, commercial contacts with West 
Asian countries, and its textile industries and products like indigo were in great 
demand in the. foreign markets. Its overland trade was also considerable. While 
Indian traders both Hindus and Muslims were found in foreign forts like Aden 
Mokha, Sana, etc., 4 the Gujarat coast was never without the merchants from 
other countries. Its ports right from Pur-MayanI (modern Porbandar) to 
Mahim, were full of Arab merchants. 5 * Among the more prosperous ports were 
Pur-MayanI, Mangrol, Div, Ghogha, Cambay, Broach, Surat, Daman and 
Mahim ( now part of the Metropolitan Bombay ). But the most flourishing of 
these in the 16th and 17th centuries were Div and Surat. Div, the main city 
In the small island of the southern Saurashtra coast, was as stated earlier, the 
naval base of the Gujarat Sultanate and was, also, during the I6th century a 
great centre of trade and commerce and a paying port for the merchants. More 
than 100 cargo-laden ships used to set sail from its port every year and the 
number of seaworthy vessels that lay anchored there exceeded 1,000. The 

1 KA, Vol. I, pp. 84, 131 ; Vol. II, pp. 236-37. 348; Vol. Ill, pp. 178, 403; SA, pp, 310, 
355-56 

2 KA, Vol. Ill, 121; HD, Vol. I, pp. 61, 246; Vol. II, 641, etc. 

3 DD, XI, pp. 115, 151. The last mentioned probably inherited the trade from his father 
who had been carrying trade with India and had died there. 

4 NS, pp. 51, 358; NK, Vol. V, p. 5 

5 HD, Vol. I, pp. 117, 287; Vol. II, p. 449. Other important flourishing ports on the 

Konkan coast were Cheul, Dabhol and Goa. 
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foreign ships that called at its port 1 also included mercantile vessels of the 
Portuguese and the Europeans. The prosperity of sea- trade at Div may be 
judged from the fact that the number of the servants of merchants there who 
queued up at the local slaughter-house for their daily rations of meat exceeded 
500. 2 

The importance of Div dwindled after its loss to the Portuguese in the 
middle of the 1 6th century, and the centre of trade shifted to Surat, another 
flourishing centre of trade then. Surat indeed now became the most flourishing 
port of Gujarat particularly under its governor Safar Khudawand Khan and his 
son, and became and has been thenceforth the Gate-way to Mecca and other 
Arabian countries. A large number of foreign merchants used to dwell here, 
and fleets of ships laden with precious commodities and costly merchandise 
bound for Egypt and other countries used to set sail. 3 Cambay and Ghogha 
were other important ports. 4 5 

It may also be of interest to know that these vessels were owned, apart 
from big merchants, by the Sultan and important individuals like ministers, 
members of the nobility, officials, elite and the like. Mention is made, for 
example, to royal ships of Gujarat, Bijapur and Golconda, and ships owned by 
such noblemen as Asaf Khan, Safar Khudawand Khan, SaTd al-Habashi a’-Sul- 
tani, Muhammad Ulugh Khan, and others among noblemen and governors, and 
Shaikh al-'Aidarus, the celebrated divine, of Ahmadabad. These ships were 
generally designated as of today : among the royal ships of Gujarat, 6 mention is 
made of Darya-Sara ( lit. Ocean-faring ) and Muhammad!. A third named Tiz- 
Raw ( lit. fast-moving ) by which IJajjl Dabir travelled on his return journey 
from Mecca in A.H. 983, belonged to the governor of Surat, while the ship 
belonging to Shaikh al-‘AidarOs was called ‘Aidarusiyya. It appears that at 
( least the masters of the ships if not some of the members of the crew were 
foreigners: some whose names we come across are ‘Ambar ‘Abdu’n-Nab! and 
Hasan ‘Alawan, ship-masters of Ulugh Khan’s vessels, Khamis Tandel and 
Mahmud Mu'allim, of the vessel belonging originally to Asaf Khan, 6 Mandal 


1 For the ‘ Aidarusiyya ship coming from Shi hr in AH. 981 to Div, see NS, p. 351. 

2 HD, Vol. I, p. 287 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 441 

4 The sea-faring activities, both for naval or mercantile purposes, may be judged from 
the fact that in A.H. 953, as many as five hundred grabs ( kind of vessels) were built in Surat, 
Broach, Ghogha, Daman and Cambay out of teakwood ( ibid., Vol. I, p. 283 ). 

5 The other Sultanates of Deccan also maintained their own ships. An Adil Shahi 
vessel carried the famous divine Sayyid SibghatuTlah to Mecca (NK, Vol. V, p. 175). 

6 It may be of interest to note that this ship was transferred to the then Director of Ports 
(Shah-Bandar) of Gujarat, KhwSja Alau'd-Din towards repayment of loan (HD, Vol. II, pi 
630). 
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Habashi known as Moshal; master of the royal ship Muhammadi, and Salman 
al-‘AnasI, the ship-master of Amir Salman. 1 

The merchandise and cargo in these ships consisted of various goods of 
which, it seems textiles of various types and indigo were in large demand at the 
Holy Cities and elsewhere. 2 Some of the Indian confectioneries and preserves 
( murabbayat ) also seem to, have been popular in Arabian countries. 3 Indian 
steel also seems to have been exported and in return finished goods made of it 
like various kinds of swords were brought every year from the Arabian port 
Jedda to India; from the names of these swords, to wit, JunubI (southern) 
Maghrib! ( north- African ) Misri ( Egyptian ) and Dailaml, it would appear that 
they were manufactured at in those parts. Hunting knives and quivers were also 
imported from Jedda. 4 It seems that Mecca, by virtue of its being the centre of 
Islamic world, was the emporium of the goods of the Islamic world and we find 
Asaf Khan and others obtaining, there, goods desired by the Sultan and other 
for despatch to India. 5 6 Arabian horses were also a valued item of import.® 

The exchange of books between India and Islamic countries was also a 
part of the trade. As will have been by now made clear, learning and scholar- 
ship were greatly valued; hence, any opportunity of obtaining fine or rare or 
important books was not usually lost. When on his return to India in A.H. 
965, Asaf Khan survived a storm and a ship-wreck in which most of the costly 
goods he carried were lost, he is on record as having expressed no regret for the 
loss of anything but his books, 7 apart from a sword given to him as memento by 
the chief of Mecca and a particular Arab horse of finest breed. Sldl Sa’Id 
Habashi as’-SuItanl, referred to above, was also a great lover and collector of 
books, so much so that if books were not available in the country, he would send 
for them from Egypt and elsewhere. He once had a special vessel sent to Egypt 

1 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 38, 218, 319; Vol. II, p. 496, 552, 630, 641;, etc. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 314, 356, etc. The revenue from endowments, the amount for provi- 
sions of journey or purchase of commodities to be imported and the like were usually sent not 
in cash but in kind in the form of Textile-goods and Indigo. At one time, the Indigo of Sarkhej 
near Ahmedabad is stated to have fetched at Medina 200 gold coins per one Sun<ja — large basket 
or case ( ibid., p. 288). 

3 Asaf Khan had taken with him at the time of his refuge in Mecca a great quantity of 
these ( ibid., Vol. II, p. 627 ). 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, 3C0 

5 Ibid., p. 388. . 

6 Asaf Khan's cargo on his return from Mecca included a herd of Arab horses of the 
finest breed {ibid., p. 289). Rajab Khudawand Khan's Arab horse was called Tayyar, lit. 
Great Flier {HD, Vol. II, p. 487). 

7 His greatest regret was over the loss of an autograph copy of al-Mishkat by Waliu’d- 
Din Khatib a't-Tabrizi which he had purchased at Mecca from the author at great cost and with 
difficulty {ibid., Vol. I, p. 289). 
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under the charge of Khwaja Salamat al-Maghribi, a big merchant, with a com- 
plete list of books to be brought from there. 1 

The love and fondness of books was not confined to the nobility - only. 
Saints, scholars and other learned men are also known to have made rich-collec- 
tions. ‘Aqil ibn ‘Abdullah Ba- c AlawI, a Hadrami Sayyid of Tarim- ( d. ‘Aiftl 
1022) had collected, while in India, many fine and rare books and took"' them’ 
with him on his return. A saint of repute, Shaikh' ibn *Abdu’llah, died and 
buried in Daulatabad in A.H. 1041, is also reported to have collected a number 
of fine books. 2 Men interested in learning and scholarship obtained books 
through personal requests 3 or presents, or there was exchange of books between 
scholars and authors, or the authors used to send their books to their counter- 
parts in the other countries for opinion and propogation as well. For this 
reason, the important works of scholars in one country were available in other 
country, within a reasonable time. 4 5 Copies of the works of scholars or news 
of their activities in teaching, etc., such as for example in the case of Shaikh 
‘Abdu’l-Qadir aVAidarus, a great Indian writer of the 16th-17tk centuries, 
reached cities in Hadrmaut and Yamen and even to Mecca. 6 

That the Indian scholars or new settlers in India and their counterparts 
or kinsmen in the foreign countries as also chiefs and kings were in corres- 
pondence with each other is obvious and also known from works like that of 
‘AH Ibn Ma‘sum, al-Muhibbl and others. Another important subject of 
communication was requisition of religious decree (fatwd) in intricate cases and 
complicated matters : For example, it is said in respect of a YamanI savant of 
Zabld that such communications used to be addressed to him from India also. 6 
These communications usually took place in Arabic, the lingua-franca of the 
day. As a matter of fact, a number of versified communications in Arabic 
comprising or containing praise-poems from Mecca, Madina and other cities to 
‘All Ibn Ma‘sum and his father Nizamu’d-DIn Ahmad at Hyderabad and their 


1 Ibid,, Vol. II, p. 641. The ship carrying the consignment of books met with a minor 
mishap at Ghogha, not far from Cambay, and some books were lost. 

2 KA, Vol. II, p. 236; Vol. HI, p. 114. 

3 The information about recent compositions must have reached more quickly through 
pilgrims and travellers. 

4 More copies of books from a copy thus received or otherwise procured would be made. 
For example, a’sh-ShillFs Gloss on one of his own works was copied, according to his own 
statement, by many people, besides Egypt and Yemen, in India also (KA, Vol. Ill, p. 337) 

5 He has mentioned how scholars from within the country and abroad sent to him poe 
on the occasion of the completion of the Course of Suhihu'l-Bukhari and has quoted the Arab 
poem of Allama Husain a’z-Zahir a’z-Zabidi received from Yemen (NS? $>, ,453 ). 

6 Along with other places and the Holy Cities, Hadramaut, Africai:, ete. :tNS, p. 308 
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replies in similar vein, some with dates, have been mentioned and quoted by the 
son in his work. 1 

Specific mention may, however, be made to a multi-linguist scholar settled 
in Mecca, who used to compose letters for others in different languages: Shaikh 
Muhammad ibn-ljiusain a’s-Samarqandi who died in A.H. 996 is reported by a 
contemporary Indian author ‘Abdu’l-Qadir al-‘Aidarus, to have written not less 
than 1090 letters on behalf of the elite of Medina in half a dozen languages 
including Hindi. 2 

Attempt has been made in the above lines to bring into focus the nature 
and extent of contacts that existed between India and the Arabic-speaking 
countries, on the basis of information pierced together almost exclusively from 
Arabic sources, mostly foreign. Apart from this, information could be gathered 
from these works on many other aspects which would throw light on and enable 
to comprehend the impact these contacts had, in various fields of the religious, 
cultural and social life of .the countries concerned in matters for example, of 
religious beliefs and saintly orders, system of education, administration, trade, 
customs, dress, 3 etc. But for a proper evaluation of this impact and under- 
standing of its contributory factors, it is very necessary to have full facts, as 
preserved in Arabic works, most of which, as pointed out in the beginning— even 
those in print — are not available in the first-rate libraries of India. If all such 
works, whether in manuscripts or in print, could be searched for, located and 
looked into thoroughly, they are sure to provide much new information on 
various aspects of Indian history and culture in the past millenium. 


% 




' 1 SA , pp. *li>, 32, 36* 134* 158, 180* 237* 239-41* 351-52* 356* 357* 359* 362* 363* 424, 468, 
469-70* 491* etc. 

2 NS, p. 442. It is difficult to determine what particular Indian language this was. 

3 For example* imagine Gujarat Minister Asaf Khan in Indian dress in Mecca, Turkish 
dress in Constantinople and Arabian dress in India, (HD, Yol. I, pp. 290* 386). 
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Vol. LIU, No. 2, August 1973 

Shirato, Waka : A Comparison of the Fau-Wang-Ching and Bhrahma-jala- 
sutra 

Our Heritage, Bulletin of the Department of Post-graduate Training and Re- 
search, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
Vol. XIX, Pt. 1, January- June 1971 

Rocher, Ludo : lanmasvatvavada and U paramasva t vavada —The First 
Chapters on Inheritance in the Mitaksara and Dayabhaga f 

Dutta Sastri, K. K. : The Ritual of Manuscripts s 

Chattergee, A. K. : Facets of Buddhist Thought 

Tarkacharya, Mm. Kalipada : Aksapada-Darsanam ( in Sanskrit & Bengali) 
Part II, July- December 1971 

Ghosal, S. N. : On the Interpretation of a Passage from the Mathura Lion 
Capital Inscriptions | 

Chatterjee, A. K. : Facets of Buddhist Thought 
Muzumdar, R. C. : Study of Sanskrit in South-East Asia 
Bhattacharya, Sitesh Chandra : Vedahgajyautisam ( in Sanskrit & Bengali) 

Philosophy East & West, University Press of Hawaii, 535 Ward Avenue, Honolulu, j. 
Hawavi 96814, U. S. A. 

Vol. XXIII, No. 3, July 1973. \ 

Pannikkar, R. : Philosophy & Revolution — The Text, the Context, and the 
Texture . , L. ■. . / \ .. 1 
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Gomez, Luis O. : Emtiness and Moral Perfection 

Charles Wei-hsun Fu : Morality or Beyond— The Neo-Confucian Con- 
frontation with Mahayana Buddhism 

Punjab University Research Bulletin, Punjab University, Chandigarh 160014 
Vol. IV, No. 2, October 1978 

Kwella, Peter : Osadhiparivarta— A Critical Analysis 

Puraria, All India Kashira; Trust, Fort Ramnagar, Varanasi 
Vol. XV, No. 2, July 1973 ( Vyasa Purnima Number ) 

Misra, Shyam Manohar : New Light on Identification of Kalapriyanatha 
Nayak, Sint. Ketaki : Orissa as Described in the Puranas 
Bhattacharya, Biswanath : The Textual Correlation between the Anonymous 
Vyasa-Subhasita and Sayana’s Subhasitasudhanidhi 

Samvid, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Chow patty, Bombay 7 
Vol. 9, Nos. 1-4, August-72 — May-73 

Subramanyashastri, S. : ViSistadvaitasiddhi Samalocanam ( Sanskrit) 

Dave, Kakubhai Durgashankar : Gurjaradesiya Panditanam Samskrta- 
vanmayasya Vividhaksetresu Pradanam ( Sanskrit ) 

Thapar, Mahendrakumar : Banasya Sandhya Pradosavarnam (Sanskrit) 
Arkasomayaji, D. : Ayanariisavisaye Kriyamanah Kolahalah ( Sanskrit ) 
Kumaraswami, V. A. Narasimhalankarah ( Sanskrit ) 

Ayangar, V. Krishnaswami : PanTniyam Vyakarapam Prayoganusaryeva 
( Sanskrit ) 

Vol. 10, Nos. 1-2 August-Novernber 1973 

Ayangar, V. Krishnaswami: Kalidasaya Krtisu Mahimabhattenokta Do§ah 
( Sanskrit ). 

Dixit, D. V. Shrinivasa : Vaikhanasagama-sahityam ( Sanskrit ) 

Sahgita, Sahgita Kdryalaya, Hatharasa U.P. 

Vol, 39, No. 8, August 1973 

Chakravarti, Indrani : Sangfta merit Guna-dosa Vicara ( Hindi ) 

No. 9, September 1973 

Mathur, Jagadishchandra : Samkrta Rangamanca ki Paramprara mem 
Sahgita aura Nrtya ( Hindi ) 

Kshirasagar, D. B, : Sahgita Vahgmaya— Srinivasakrta RSgatattvavibodha 
ka Alocanatmaka Adhyayana ( Hindi ) 

No. 10, October 1973 

Mathur, Jagadishchandra : Sanskrta Rangamanca k! Parampara merii 
Sahgita aura Nftya ( Hindi ) 
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Kshirasagar, D. B. : Sangita Vanmaya— Srinivasakrta Ragatattvavibodha 
ka Alocanatmaka Adhyayana ( Hindi ) 


Sodhct Patrikd, Sahitya Samsthana, Rajasthan Vidyapith, Udayapur 
Vol. 24. No. 1 

Nayar, Raman : Bharatiya Mandirom ka Srota evam Unaka Vikasa 
Krama ( Hindi ) 

Rajapurohita, BhagavatiiaS : Praclna Bharatamem Purohita ( Hindi ) 
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Svadhydya, Oriental Institute, Baroda 
Vol. 10, No. 1, Nov. 1972 ( V. S. 2028 ) 

Shah, U. P. : Ramavanavasanl Bhugola ane Lanka ( Gujarati ) 

Acharya, Navinchandra : Vaghelakallna Gujaratana Rajatantrana Vividha 
Khata ( Gujarati ) 

Desai, Z. A. : Khambatano isavl Sana 1218 no Eka Arab! Lekha ( Gujarati) 
No. 2, February 1913, ( V. S. 2029 ) 

Sandesara, Upendrarai J. : Cittajna Srikrsna ( Gujarati ) 

Thaker, Jayant : Mrgapaksisastra Mahattvanirupana ( Gujarati ) 

Godani, Harilal and Dhanki, Madhusudan : GujaratanI Ketallka Navi 
Sodhayell Maitraka Mahagurjara ane Adya Solankl-kallna Pratlmao 
■ (Gujarati). 

Joshi, Jagadish C. : Navasahasaftkacarita — Eka Drsti ( Gujarati) 

Suthar, Chotubhai : Pitamaha Siddhantano Prasna ( Gujarati ) 

No. 3, May 1973 ( V. S. 2029 ) 

Kapadia, Bipinchandra H. : Vedarthadlpika— Eka Drstipata ( Gujarati ) 
Acharya, Navinchandra: Vaghelakallna Gujaratanu Samajajlvana ( Gujarati ) 
Parekh, Vasantkumar S. : PatananI Vinayiklnl Eka Virala Murti 
(Gujarati) 

Patel, Ranajit (AnamI) : Malayachandrakfta Singhalaslcaritra 

( Gujarati ) 

Nahta, Agaichand : Halarade^a Varnana Prasasti ( Gujarati ) 

No. 4, August 1973 ( V. S. 2029 ) 

Sandesara, Upendrarai J. : Drti-Utsahapreraka ^rtkrsria ( Gujarati ) 

Patel, Jashubhai, B. : Vakatakana Abhllekho— Eka Adhyayana ( Gujarati) 
Acharya, Navinchandra : Caulakya GurjareSvarona Mahamatyo (Gujarati) 
Shah, Umakant Premanand ; Srlkysnanl Ba|allla ( Gujarati ) 

Vedanta Kesari, Ramakrishna Math, Madrrs 
Vol. LX, No. 7, November 1913 

Iyer, M. K. Venkatarama : Trancendent Character of Advaitic Experience 
Swarai Tapasyananda : Buddha & Buddhism 
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No. 8, December 1973 

Gupta, Mallika Clare : A Study of the Gita 
No, 9 January 1914 

Swami Tapasyananda : The Puranas— A Bird’s Eye View of Their History, 
Features and Contents 

Kansara, N. M. : Vijnanabhiksu’s Contributions to the Sankhya Thought 
Visvabharatl Patrika, Hindi Vishvahharati, Santiniketan, W. Bengal 
Vol 13, No. 3, October-December 1972 

Varma, Madanlal : Kavyo meiii Varnaniya Yuddhom ke Mukhya Bheda 
(Hindi) 

Madan, Sushri Savitri : Rgvedika Sarasvat! — Eka Avalokana ( Hindi ) 
Tripathi, Ramashankar : Samskrta Natakakara Mahakavi Bhasa ka Kala 
(Hindi ) 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Kommissionsverlang 
Franz Steiner Gmbh, Wiesbaden, Germany, 

Band 123, Heft 2, 1913 

Kolver, Bernhard : Zur Naradasmrti-I-Varianten zu den Biicheru XIV- 
XVIII und-zum Parisista 
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Sudani sanacar iu of Muni Nayanandi : Edited with Introduction ( j n 
Hindi), Hindi Translation and Sanskrit Gloss etc. by Dr. Hiralal Jain, Prakrit 
Jain Institute Research Publication Series Vol. III. Published by Research insti- 
tute of Prakrit, Jainology and Ahirhsa, Vaishali. Royal 8vo., pp 48+322- 
Vaishali, 1970; Price Rs. 10.60. 

The late Dr. Hiralal Jain has rendered distinctive service to ApabhramSa 
literature. He discovered a number of Apabhramsa works; he wrote monographs 
on some of them; and, besides helping others to bring out critical editions of 
some of them, he himself edited, often with translations in Hindi, nearly a dozen 
Apabhramsa works, most of them being brought to light for the first time. 

Here Dr. Jain has edited for the first time the Sudamsaijacariu. The 
Apabhramsa text is critically constituted based on four Mss., the variants from 
which are duly noted. In presenting the text short and long e and o ( with 
special types in Nagari ), and antmdra and anundsika are clearly indicated. 

The Introduction in Hindi is exhaustive. It gives details about the Mss. 
the Author, the contents of the work and their earlier sources, language and style* 
metrical patterns etc. Four Mss. are used for this edition. They are all dated 
in the Samvat era, ranging from 1517 to 1605. Some of them have more and 
some of them less marginal notes, and they fall in two groups. The Ms. Gha 
was written in Samvat 1598 in Narele, near Gwalior, during the regime of Sultan 
Shaha Alam. 

The author is Muni Nayanandi, the pupil of Maitikyanandi Traividya. He 
has given some details about his spiritual predecessors. He was a famous monk 
and was highly honoured for his Sudamsaiiacariii. He composed this work in 
Dhara, in the Mahavihara attached to a Jaina temple, in the year 1100 of the 
Vikrama era (i.e., 1043 A.D. ) during the reign of Paramara Bhojadeva ( A.D 
1020-47 ), the famous patron of learning, 

The story of Sudarsana, narrated here in 12 Sandhis, is well-known in Jaina 
literature. On the one hand, it elaborates the motif of the frailty of a passionate 
woman and, on the other, illustrates the miraculous efficacy of the Pafica- 
namaskara. The editor has put together parallels for it from different layers of 
Indian literature. His analysis of metrical patterns, so richly used in this work 
is very useful. ' ' ‘ 

The critical text with various readings in the footnotes is followed by 
translation into Hindi, Kadavaka to Kadavaka, which is very helpful to the 
reader m understanding the Apabhramsa text clearly. Then are given Glosses 
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plenty of which are- found in the Ms. Ka and some in the Ms. Kha. Some times' 
they are in Sanskrit but often with an admixture of Hindi and Gujarati. . Lastly, 
there is the Sabdako^a of important words with meanings and references. 

This edition brings to light an important Apabhramsa text equipped with 
necessary accessories for its study. It maintains the high critical standard of other 
Apabhramsa publications of Dr. Jain, a pioneer in the field of Apabhramsa, 

. A. N. Upadhye 


Amarakoia : with the unpublished South Indian Commentaries 
A marapadavi vrti of Lingayasurin and the Amarapadapdrijdta of Mallinatba, 
critically edited with Introduction by Prof. A. A. Ramanatban, The Adyar 
Library and Research Centre, Adyar, Madras 20, India; 1971. 

Panini’s Astadhyayl and Amarasimha’s Namalinganusasana or Amarakosa 
formed the two major bed-rocks on which the scholarship of an ancient Indian 
Pandit was founded. No third work excels the two in popularity. The students 
who did not wish to pursue a detailed study of Vyakarana may leave Astadhyayl 
and turn to easier grammatical works and manuals but Amarakosa could never 
be neglected, for, it has been the basic primer for learning Sanskrit and becoming 
proficient in understanding Sanskrit literary works and Sanskrit commentaries on 
different branches of arts and sciences. Amara is said to have lived sometime 
around the fourth century A.D. There is no evidence to disprove the tradition 
about his having lived in the court of King Vikramaditya i.e. Candragupta II 
of the Gupta period. Except for the fact that Amara's work was translated into 
Chinese by Gunarata of Ujjayim in the 6th century A.D. very little literary 
evidence is available for determining his date. 

Prof. A. A. Ramanathan’s work 1 Amarakosa ’ with the unpublished South 
Indian Commentaries Amarapadavivrti of Lingayasurin and Amarapadaparijata 
of Mallinatha is an important addition to the already existing bulk of a number 
of commentaries on Amarakosa. The editor has planned the work of publishing 
South Indian Commentaries on Amara in two parts. The first part contains 
the two commentaries Vivrti and Parijata on the first two Kandas of Amara. 
The second part which will be out soon will also contain, on the third Kanda 
the commentary of Bommaganti Appayarya. 

Prof Ramanatban has consulted twenty-five manuscripts (twenty-two 
palm-leaf and four paper manuscripts) for Vivrti and four (all palm-leaf) 
manuscripts for Parijata. He has given a brief description of the manuscripts. 
In the introduction to his work Prof Ramanatban discusses problems like the 
time of Amara, works written earlier than Amarakosa viz., Trikanda of Bhaguri, 
UtpalinI of Vyadi, Sabdantava of Vagaspati and Samsaravarta of Vikramaditya, 
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He briefly describes a few variants in the text of Amara and refers to some 
spurious verses which have crept into the text of Amara. He describes in 
greater detail the two commentaries Vivfti and Parijata and their method of 
explaining Amara’s words. 

The commentators have an easy means of explaining the words of Amara 
for which they go back to a root and bring out a conjectural meaning. They 
are not alone in this method of derivation for they are in good company with 
Sakatayana and Yaska. Sometimes the phonetic similarity between Amara’s 
words and the roots pressed into service for explaining them is invented (cp. 
the explanation of the word papala given by Vivrti, p. 56— Qopayatlti papala/pupa 
mandayam gatau pampayatlti va papala papi gatau /). Mallinatha is more con- 
vincing in his derivations, for, he quotes earlier authorities, gives alternative 
explanations and discusses readings of Amara’s words. Both the commentators 
give Telugu equivalents of Amara’s words or their synonyms. 

Prof. Ramanathan has taken great pains in editing Amara’s work with 
the two commentaries. It is not pertinent to discuss or point out what the 
editor should have done in editing the two commentaries. However when Prof. 
Ramanathan has embarked on an important work of editing the South Indian 
Commentaries on Amara’s work the following points may be noted : 

1. Although the editor has consulted twenty nine manuscripts, we do not 
get a clear idea, from his brief description of the manuscripts, of the nature, the 
time and the interrelation if any, of the manuscripts concerned. The editor has 
not pointed out the principles on which he selects or rejects readings from mfs. 
We have no means of knowing and comparing different readings for the one 
selected by the editor nor knowing the adscripts in the manuscripts. He has 
referred to some spurious verses creeping into the text of Amara — and some of 
these verses are put in brackets on the testimony of the commentators — , such 
verses need a detailed notice, with evidences from other commentaries earlier 
than Lihgayasurin and Mallinatha. 

2. Both the commentators hailed from Andhra. As their mother-tongue 
was Telugu, they naturally refer to Telugu equivalents of Amara’s words and 
their synonyms. It would have been interesting to examine and analyse them 
from a linguistic point of view. 

3. Prof. Ramanathan seems to accept the traditional view that Bhaguri, 
Vyadi, Vapaspati and Vikramaditya were predecessors of Amara. Recent 
scholarly opinion is divided on this point. It considers Bhaguri and Vyadi, the 
grammarians, as different from Bhaguri and Vyadi the writers lexicographical 
works. Bhaguri seems to have been in Patanjali’s mind when he says (on 
Paijini 4. 1-1.) that some grammarians enjoin the affix ‘ fap ’ for stems ending 
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in consonants. This is attested by the famous verse 4 Va§ti bhagurirallopamava- 
pyorupasargaych i etc/ quoted by Kasikakara, Jinendra-buddhi, Ramagandra, 
Bhattoji DIxita and Jagadisa. It will be interesting to compare the grammatical 
principles fathered on Bhaguri and particularly Vyadi with their lexicographical 
statements found in the early commentaries of Amarakosa. Vyadi the famous 
grammarian and author of Sariigraha and a paribhasa-work called Paribhasa- 
sugana was a prolific writer. A number of lexicographical statements are 
fathered on him under different names like Utpala, UtpalinI, Utpalamala, 
BrhadutpalinI by writers of grammatical and 'lexicographical treatises, Vyadi’s 
lexicon was better known as UtpalinL A discussion on gender formed part of 
UtpalinL It is not necessary to understand UtpalinI and Linganusasana as two 
different works of Vyadi nor is it necessary to assume different authorship for 
Linganusasana on the plea that Vyadi and following him Patafijali would not 
like to formulate rules on gender because they were supporters of the dictum 
4 lihgamasisyam lohasrayatvaliingasya I \ The arguments advanced ( J. A. O. S. 
1967 p. 39 fif. ) on the basis of Hemagandra quoting. Vyadi in Abhidhana- 
gintamani on 4 dasabhumiga * ( II. 147 ) and referring to thirty-four Jatakas can- 
not be said to be decisive for, the concept of ten 4 Bhumis ’ and some earlier 
form of the Pali Jataka were known earlier than the Mahayana texts. However 
this line of argument needs further proofs. Prof. Ramanathan’s opinion on 
this point would have been welcome. Vagaspati’s Sabdarnava needs a similar 
examination for he has been quoted in Unadisutravrtti, Siddhantakaumudi and 
TattvabodhinI ( on Siddhantakaumudi ). 

4, A list of authors and works cited by Mallinatha in his Parijata is given 
by the editor but we are not informed about the nature of the works or their 
times. 

We hope that Prof. Ramanathan will discuss some of the problems connect- 
ed with Amara and Kosa literature in general. 

The excellent printing and good paper add to the importance and useful- 
ness of Prof. Ramanathan’s commendable work. 

J. M. Shukla 


Andrkali : A New Sanskrit Play in Ten Acts by kavi-Kokila, Sakalakala* 
kalapa, Vidvat-Kavindra, Padmabhusana Dr. V. Raghavan ; published by 
the' Sanskrit Ranga, Madras, September, 1972 ; Price Rs. 3-50 ; pp. xvi -f 92. 

The twentieth century has witnessed a growth of considerable Sanskrit 
literature in various branches, viz. drama, prose, poetry, historical and biogra- 
phical writings, short stories, novels etc . It is well-known that the Sanskrit 

drama traces its history to an antique past and “ the modern Sanskrit drama or 
oj16 
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the drama in the twentieth century is the latest of the links in the chain of 
development of the mighty Sanskrit drama ” ( Usha Satya Vrat, Sanskrit Dramas 
of the Twentieth Century, Volume I, Delhi, 1971, p. xiii ) and we have eminent 
playwrights like Dr. Raghavan, Y. Mahalinga Sastri, MM. Haridasa Siddhanta 
Vagisa, Mulshanker Maneklal Yajnik, MM. Mathura Nath Shastri, Nirpaje 
Bhima Bhatt, Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, S. B. Velankar and others ( vide Usha Satya 
Vrat, op. cit, pp. ix-x ; Index No. II, pp. 436 ff). 

As is well-known, Dr. V. Raghavan is a brilliant scholar, an incisive critic, 
an original thinker and a creative writer ( vide Usha Satya Vrat, “ Dr. V. Raghavan 
as a Playwright,” in “ Anarkali", A Souvenir published by the Sanskrit Ranga, 
Madras, on the occasion of presenting of Anarkali in connection with the Inter- 
national Sanskrit Conference, Delhi, March, 1972, p. 9 ). He has also contribut- 
ed to the theatre-movement in the last three decades ( S. S. Janaki, “Dr. V. Rag- 
havan’s contribution to Drama, ” op. cit , p, 13 ). He is the author of the nine 
plays, viz. 1. Vijayanka, 2. Vikatanitamba, 3. Avantisundarl, 4. Vimuktih, 
5. Laksmisvayamvarah, 6. Rasalila, 7. Kamasuddhih, 8. Prataparudravijayam 
( vide Usha Satya Vrat, Sanskrit Dramas of the Twentieth Century, Volume I, 
pp. 152-159;I193-199 ; 322-333 ; 423-430) and 9. Anarkali, the play under 
review — which was presented at the First International Sanskrit Conference held 
in Delhi under the auspices of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
Government of India and UNESCO on Thursday, March, 30, 1972, at the 
Mavalankar Auditorium, Delhi and the present reviewer had the good occasion 
of seeing it staged. The play under review is a nutanam pralcaraijam which was 
written by the author in 1931 (Preface, p. IX ). Regarding the birth of the play 
the author observes : “ it was the same ‘ season ’ in my creative writing which 
gave birth also to Vimukti.. . . .and the Prataparudravijaya or Vaidyanuthavidam- 
bana ..It was written under an urge and enthusiasm which had possess- 

ed me, so to say and completed in two or three days.” ( Preface, p. IX ). 
“ Before it was taken up for its premiere ” the play was revised ( Preface, p. IX ). 
It is quite well-known that the story of Anarkali that has come down in tradition 
is a tragedy but the present playwright has metamorphosed it into a happy- 
ending play. 

In the present play ( prakaraw ) the main idea emphasised is the “synthesis 
and reconciliation of opposing and divergent things. With this aim he ( i.e,, 
Dr. Raghavan) has given prominence to the trend of times seen in the field of 
religion. Under the lead of emperor Akbar there was the meeting together of 
the different faiths and Akbar started a Parliament of Religions, the Din-i-Ilahi. 
The author removes the contradiction in the character of Akbar who is alleged 
to sentence Anarkali to death. In allowing Prince Salim to marry the slave girl, 
an egalitarian reconciliation has been achieved. As in religion and philosophy 
the author has brought together the Hindustani and Carnatak schools of music 
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and dance through Pundarlka Vifthala, a musician of Akbar’s court who hailed 
from Mysore. By using Sanskrit for a story of Mughu! court he has brought 
together two apparently incongruous things. Naturally a study by the author 
of a considerable amount of writings on the history, life and social conditions of 
the Mughul period including manuscripts of Sanskrit writings has gone into the 
setting of the background and the construction of the story and the plot of the 
play. ” ( Anarkali, A Souvenir, p. 19 ). 

“ The characters introduced and the ideas and words figuring in their roles 
and speeches are, every one of them, based on records in print or manuscript ” 
(Preface, p. X) and the Bibliography (pp. xiii-xvi) is a testimony thereof. There 
are also two plates of Indian paintings ( i ) “ a picture of the coming together 
and the dialogue of Abul Fazl and the followers of the various faiths ” from the 
Library of the University of Chicago and (ii) a picture of “ Jehangir meeting 
and having a dialogue with a Hindu Sadhu ” from the Musee Guimet, Paris. 
( Preface, pp. X, XI ). The first two productions of the play were on September, 
1, 1968 and on January, 7, 1969 at the Museum Theatre, Madras. The third 
production, wherein the author himself played the role of the sutradhara ( Vide 
Plate No. 1 ), was on 30th March, 1972 on the occasion of the First International 
Sanskrit Conference held in Delhi. And it was for this third production that 
Dr. Raghavan wrote a special prastavana ( pp. 88. ff ). 

The purpose of the review is not to offer a detailed study of the play ; 
however one point may be mentioned here viz. from a linguistic point of view i.e. 
linguistic change and borrowing. The play has absorbed several non-Sanskrit 
words, e.g. figsm: ( p. 8 ), ( p. 11), etc. with graphemic representation of 

non-Sanskrit sounds : nj, *t in the above examples. 

The play which is written in a pleasant and lucid style, is an eloquent 
testimony to the fact that Sanskrit is not only a living language but also dynamic 
with the tendency to absorb non-Sanskrit words. ( vide Kantawala S. G., Loan- 
words in Twentieth Century Sanskrit Literature,— A paper presented at the 
seminar on “ Twentieth Century Sanskrit Literature ” organised by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay in December, 1972 ). 

The learned author and the publisher of the play under review deserve our 
heartiest congratulations and we look forward to have many mere literary creative 
productions from the pen of Dr. V. Raghavan. 


S. G. Kantawala 
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Dr. Hiralal Jain 

The sad demise of Dr. Hiralal Jain on 13-3-3973 came like a shock to his 
numerous students, friends, colleagues and to scholars all over the country. 
His absence now has created a gap in the ranks of dedicated scholars working 
in the field of Indie studies, especially in some of its neglected branches like the 
history of Jainism, Jaina dogmatics and Apabhratiisa language and literature. 

Hiralal was born at Gangai, Dt. Narasingpur (M.P. ) on September 18, 
1898. After finishing his primary schooling in his village, he covered his Middle 
School and High School education at Gadarwara and Narasingpur in 1916. 
He joined the Robertson College, Jabalpur, where he completed his College 
course in 1920; and, because of his un : que distinction in Sanskrit, he was award- 
ed the Kailashchandra Datta Memorial Medal and Government Scholarship for 
his post-graduate studies. He continued his studies in the Agra College, Agra 
( 1920-21) and Muir Central College, Allahabad ( 1921-22 ) and Law College, 
Allahabad ( 1921-22). Thus he was both an M.A. and LL.B. of the Allahabad 
University in 1922. He secured the highest position in Sanskrit at his M.A., 
and consequently he was given a Research Scholarship of the U.P. Government 
( 1922-25 ). 

As Hiralal distinguished himself equally well both at M.A. and LL.B., the 
choice of further profession was difficult to make by himself. He was advised, 
rather induced, by the late Rai Bahaddur Hiralal ( then the Deputy Commissioner 
in that Division ) that he should go in for the educational service. 

In July 1925, Hiralal was appointed an Assistant Professor of Sanskrit in 
the King Edward College (now Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya), Amraoti. He 
worked there for 19 years. Then he was transferred, in 1944, to the Morris 
College ( now Nagapura Mahavidyalaya ), Nagpur. In addition to the duties of 
a Professor, he was shouldering the burden of the Hostel Warden. He secured 
the D. Litt. degree of the Nagpur University in 1948. He became Professor, 
and sometime worked also as Principal of that College. He retired from 
Government service in 1954. 

Invited by the Government of Bihar, he took over as Director of the newly 
founded Post-graduate and Research Institute of Prakrits and Jainology in 
December 1955; and the Institute started functioning at Muzaffarpur in July, 
1956. This Institute made arrangements for instruction at M.A. and for guid- 
ance of research for Ph.D. in the subjects of Prakrits and Jainology. After 
putting the Institute on a permanent foundation, he relinquished that post much 
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against the wish of the authorities in the Government of Bihar. At the earnest 
pressure of the prominent members of the University of Jabalpur, he took over, 
in July 1961, as the Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit. After working there for about 8 years, he finally retired in 1969. 

Hiralal was brought up in religious atmosphere of a pious family; and he 
had received much inspiration from bis father. Modi Balchandaji, who led a life 
of pious, Sravaka and was much interested in the study of Jaina literature and 
social activities. Modi Balchandaji had close contacts with the late Pt. Nathuram 
Premi of the Hindi Grantha Ratnakara, Bombay. The late Barrister Jugamandar 
Lai Jaini, Chief Justice, High Court, Indore, was preparing, in collaboration 
with the late Br. Shital Prasadaji, an English Translation of the Gommatasara. 
But on account of the sad demise of the late Devendra Kumar of Arrah, a part 
of the press-copy was lost. Hiralal was invited by J. L. Jaini to help him to 
complete it, and this he did quite successfully in 1923. In 1924, at the request 
of Rai Bahaddur Hiralal, Hiralal helped him by supplying a good deal of mater- 
ial about the MSS. collections at Karanja ( Dt. Akola ). This material has been 
published in the Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in C. P. Berar, 
Nagpur 1926. This catalogue brought to light a good deal of new material about 
Jaina Literature, especially about the Apabhramsa literature. Hiralal’s contribu- 
tion to the Introduction bore evidence to his research capability. 

As a Professor, Hiralal not only discharged his duties to his students but 
also used his spare time for studies in the fields of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apa- 
bhraritsa. He combined in himself the depth of traditional learning and width 
of modern scholarship. He never linked to live in the ivory tower of an aca- 
demician. He kept himself in touch with a number of Jaina institutions and 
academic bodies. He was the President of the Digambara Jaina Parisat at 
Khandva. He was elected thrice as the President of the Section of Prakrit and 
Jainism, All-India Oriental Conference, at Varanasi in 1944, at Aligad in 1966 
and at Jadavpur in 1970. 

Right from the inception of the Bharatiya Jnanapltha, Delhi ( then in 
Calcutta and Varanasi ) and Jaina Samskrti Samraksaka Sangba, Sholapur, Dr. 
Hiralal was associated with them. He worked along with his younger colleague. 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye, as the General Editor of MQrtidevi Granthamala and 
Jlvaraja Jaina Granthamala. In the former more than 60 works in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Apabhramsa, Pali, Tamil and Kannada are published and in the latter 
nearly 30 works in Sanskrit, Prakrit (along with Hindi Translation ) and English 
have appeared. Many of them are brought to light for the first time ; and some 
of them are equipped with learned Introductions of great research value. It 
was at the request of the General Editors of Murtidevi Granthamala that the 
authorities of the Jnanapltha took over the responsibility of conducting the 
Mapikacandra D. J. Granthamala and continued bringing out unpublished 
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works in Sanskrit and Prakrit as before : thus one of the last desires of Pt. Pre- 
miji could be fulfilled. It was due to Dr. Hiralal’s special efforts that the pub- 
lication of the Satkhandagama-Dhavala was transferred to the J. S. S. Safigha, 
Sholapur, with a view to continue publishing such of the volumes as are no 
more available. These Granthamalas received his expert advice to the last ; and 
through them he served the cause of Prakrit and Jaina literature in a spirit of 
dedication. For some years he was also on the Editorial Board of the Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhaskara ( Jaina Antiquary ), Arrah ( Bihar ). 

It is necessary that an exhaustive list of his books and papers etc. is given 
here for referential purposes ; 

Books : 

1. Jaina-silalekha-sangraha, Part I, Devanagari transcript of the inscrip- 
tions from the Epigraphia Carnatica II (Revised ed. ) along with Introduction 
etc. in Hindi, Manikacandra D. J. Granthamala, Bombay 1928 

2. Savayadhamma-doha, Apabhrariisa Text, with Intro, and Translation 
etc. in Hindi, Karanja 1932 

3. Pahuda-dohd, Apabhrariisa Text with Intro, and Translation in Hindi 
etc., Karanja 1933 

4. Ndyakumdracariu of Puspadanta, Apabhrariisa Text critically edited 
and an Exhaustive study of it in the Introduction, Karanja 1933. Seconded, 
revised with the addition of the Hindi Translation and Introduction in Hindi, 
Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Delhi 1972 

5. Karakandacariii of Kanakamara, Apabhrariisa Text with Intro, and 
Translation in English, Karanja 1934. Revised 2nd ed., with the addition of 
complete Hindi Translation, Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Varanasi 1964 

6. Salkhandagama with the Dhavala Commentary, in 1 6 Volumes, publish- 
ed by the Jaina Sahityoddharaka Fund, Vidisha. The First Volume appeared 
in 1939 and the Sixteenth Volume in 1959. 

7. Jaina Itihasakd eka Vilupta Adhyaya, a booklet in Hindi, 1944 

8. Siddhanta Samiksd , in Hindi, Parts I-I1I, Bombay 1945 

9. Bharatiya Samskrtime Jaina Dharmakd Yogaddna. These are four 
lectures delivered by Dr. H. L. Jain, and published by the Madhya Pradesha 

Shasana Sahitya Parishad, Bhopal 1962. This has been translated into Marathi 
by Prof. J. D. Bhomaj, Sholapur 1971, and also into Kannada by Shri A. Mirji, 
Sholapur 1971. 

10. Mayanapariijayacariii of Harideva, Apabhrariisa Text with Hindi 
Translation and intro, in English and Hindi, Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Varanasi 
1962 
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11. Sugandhadasami-ka tha in five languages, Apabhramsa, Sanskrit, Guja- 
rati, Marathi an Hindi, with an Intro, etc., Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Varanasi 
1966 

12. Kahakosu of Sricandra, Apabhramsa Text and analysis of contents in 
Hindi, Prakrit Text Society, Ahmedabad 1969 

13. Sudamsayacariii of Nayanandi, Apabhraiftsa Text and Hindi Transla- 
tion and detailed Intro., Vaishali 1970 

14. Sudarsanacarita, Sanskrit Text with an Intro. Bharatiya Jnanapitha, 
Varanasi 1970 

15. Jasaharacariu, Apabhramsa Text, English Intro, etc. ed. by Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya, Karanja 1931 ; 2nd ed. along with Hindi Translation by Dr. H. L. Jain, 
Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Varanasi 1973 

1 6. Vua fin i mda cari ii , Life of Mahavira compiled from Apabhramsa sources, 
along with an Intro, on the life and times of Mahavira. To be published by the 
Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Delhi 

Then there is given below a list of his papers, articles etc. dealing with 
historical, doctrinal, literary and general topics and published in different 
Journals. 

Historical: 

1. Periods of Jaina History, a paper contributed to the Jaina Gazette, 
some time about 1925. 

2. Historical Prefaces contributed to some of the Volumes brought out by 
the late Br. Shital Prasadaji on Jaina Relics in different parts of India. 

3. A Jaina Inscription of Papaura, contemporary with Parimala, dated 
Samvat 1237, ed. and Trans, Nagari PracarinI Patrika, Vol. ( ?), pp. 273-78. 

4. Prefabricated Houses in Ancient India, ( ?), pp. 31-4. 

5. Some Fresh Light on the Dharasiva Caves and the Origin of the Sila- 
hara Dynasty, Annals of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, XVI, i-ii, 1935 

6. Political Divisions of India during the 8th century, Indian Culture, XI, 
4, April-June 1945 

7. Date of Mahavira Nirvana, Nagpur University Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 
50-54, December, 1946 

8. Age of the First TIrlhankara, Voice of Ahimsa, March-April 1957 

9. A Contemporary Ode to Candragupta, and a Further Note on the 

Same, Madhyabharati, Vol. I, July 1962, pp. 1-23 and Vol. II, pp. 239-42 
Jabalpur, 1964 ■ ' ' ■ '.utAt'U 

10. Identification of Vardhamanapura, Madhyabharati No. 3, Jabalpur 

1965 
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11. Location of Vardhamanapura, Prof. M. Hiriyanna Birth Centenary 
Commemoration Volume, University of Mysore, Mysore 1972 

Doctrinal : 

1 . Siddhanta aura unaka Adhyayana, a pamphlet in Hindi, Amraoti 1942; 
see also the Satkhavddgama, Vol IV, Intro, pp. 1 ff., Dec. 1941 

2. Digambara aura Svetambara, All-India Griental Oonference, Varanasi 

1945 

3. What Jainism stands for, World Pacific Conference, Calcutta 1949 

4. This is Jainism, Seminar on Jainism and World Peace, Delhi 1956 

Literary : 

1. Apabhramsa Literature, Allahabad University Journal, Vol. I, pp. 157- 
85, Allahabad 1925 

2. Jayadhavala Tlka, Specimen Print, pp. 1-20, Scheme of publication, 
Bhelsa 1934 

3. Svayambhu and his Two Poems in Apabhramsa, Nagpur University 
Journal, No. 1, pp. 70-84, Dec. 1935 

4. PaisacI Traits in the language of Kharostrl-Inscriptions from Chinese 
Turkestan, Nagpur University Journal, No. 7, pp. 40-45, Dec. 1941 

5. Some Recent Finds of Apabhrariisa Literature, Nagpur University 
Journal, No. 8, pp. 81-92, Nagpur 1942 

6. Sivabhuti and SivSrya, Nagpur University Journal, No. 9, Nagpur 

1943 

7. Traces of an Old Metrical Prakrit Grammar, Bharata Kaumudi, pp. 
315-22, Allahabad 1945 (?) 

8. Apabhramsa Bhasa aura Sahitya, Nagari PracarinI Patrika, Vol. 50, 
Nos. 3-4, pp. 100-21, Varanasi 1945 

9. Parallelism of Tales between Apabhramsa and Western Literature 
( Comparative Study of Sugandhadasami-katha and Cendrella ), All-India O. 
Conference, Annamalai; 1956; Journal of the University of Bihar, II, pp. 1-5, 
1956 

10. The Rayanaseharikaha and Karakan^acariii as the source of the 
Padmavata, Madhyabharati. Vol. II, pp. 27-46, Jabalpur 1963 

11. YaSodharacarita of Vadiraja : A Review, Madhyabharati II, 
Jabalpur 1964 

12. Samskftaka Sammana : A leaflet perhaps published from Nagpur 
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General 

1. Presidential Address, All-India Oriental Conference, Prakrit and Jainism 
Section, Benares 1944 

2. Bbagavan Mahavira ; Vaishali, Delivered at the Vaishali Mahotsava, 

1955 

Then Dr. Hiralal has contributed a number of articles in Hindi to the two 
Jaina Journals, namely, Anekanta and Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara. Their titles, 
which are reproduced in Nagari, are sufficiently indicative of their contents. 
They are listed below chrnologically : 

Anekanta, Delhi : 

( 1 ) TTfrT TSTtjJTf *ET TRRT $ 13 - April 1940 
( ^ q?; f^TR— September 1940 
( \ ) frrRytrK^t — Feb. -March 1942 

( V ) TTSfS rfol %n^SJT— -Jline I942 

( H ) sutTifTnrar 4 k i&mp&m fast June 1944 

(%) TORR STB: 3 TITffiJtt?ITT.T Oct.-NoV.-Dec. IQ44 

Jan.-Feb.-March 1945 

( v* ) sfrr 3tT?tj5fif?TeraT srificra Rgt — Jan.-March 1946 

( <s ) sfsR'T# spt — A pril 1946 

( % ) tjsiTTT Erf|'>TR- April 1950 (?) 

(v) fcrtiit afft qffirftsjT— April 1952 
( 15 ) f%d’T affc snsrawr — September-October 1952 
(<\\) fu %^*4 — December 1952 
(*U) STlcR Vf ST'«|#ET 3TTT& — July 1954 

(u) 3reji sftfisgt — Octo.-Mov. 1 954 and Jan. 1955 

(i'a) *pwr rrfpfte 4 k sN;#tTmi^ s%tr— April 1955 

Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara , Art ah 

( I ) strfi rft#sr— March 1939 

( \ ) funf 4 cF 5 f— December 1939 
( 4 ) atsrfT 4=rai%«4fo5' — March 19 4 o 

( v ) f 4 T — June 1940 

( H ) sH^w-fwpmnorr ^ Rrk — J une 1940 

.(%) snrsjft % g^sriS *if«T?rerra wft 4ffcf ^ STfcf — Dec, 1941 

( w ) HffS ^ Vp&jt— -J une 1942 

:( <£ ) f4T fforaTfoT srfflsiw tjf D % ? — Dec. 19^3 

(%) spn 4 aC^P’ 5 jnrr-«=iT.K 3 tk It f % 

' June 1944 
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Hiralal’s contributions clearly indicate that he devoted his major attention 
to two branches of study, namely, first, Apabhramsa Language and Literature, 
and secondly, the Satkhayidgama— Dhavala. In the field of Apabhramsa, not 
only he brought to light a number of works from the Karanja collection but 
also, in co-operation with two elders, the late Pt. Nathuram Premi and Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya, a great poet like Puspadanta and all his three works were rescued from 
oblivion. A new direction was given to the edting and publication of Apa- 
bhramSa texts. To the last, Hiralal’s interest in Apabhramsa continued unabated. 
To the great satisfaction of Dr. P. L. Vaidya, the first editor of the Jasaharacariii, 
Hiralal brought out a second edition of it along with the Hindi Translation. His 
Virajiriinidacariii would be published soon by the Bharatiya Jnanapltha. 

Hiralal’s work on the edition of the Dhavala commentary on the Satkhanda- 
gama is a memorable event, because this text was edited from a single Ms. and 
it presented many difficulties. But with the help of his colleagues he could com- 
plete this work in 16 volumes and it went on for about 20 years. In many 
respects it was a test of his scholarship and trial of his moral nerves. 

The publication of the Dhavala was undertaken under the auspices of a 
donation made by the late lamented Sheth Sitabrai Laxmichandaji of Bhelsa 
( Vidisha). All this was not a smooth sailing for Hiralal. It was not so much 
the academic aspects as the environments that created a number of difficulties in 
the progress of this work. The sensible Panditas of the new generation heartily 
welcomed it; and some of them even offered active co-operation. But a section 
of them expressed severe opposition. The contention was that to print the scrip- 
tures like the Satkhandtlgama was a sacrilege, a disrespect of the scriptural 
knowledge. It was also argued that the house-holder ( Grhastha or Srdvaka) is 
not entitled to read the Siddhanta texts which can be studied only by the monks 
(who have relinquished the worldly ties ). With the progress of the publication 
this opposition gradually subsided. 

But soon there shot up another controversy. In the First Volume, in 
order to interprete Sutra No. 93 in a consistent manner, it was felt necessary that 
a word ‘ sahjada ’ be added on to the available ‘ sanjaddsahjada ’ ; but the 
consequent doctrinal implication disturbed the minds of some Panditas ; and they 
started saying that such an addition was unjustified. There were sessions of oral 
discussion, followed by a chain of writings covering replies and counter replies ; 
some of them were published in the form of independent books too. In order 
to have a conclusive satisafaction, the readings on the palm leaves of the Ms. 
were got carefully scrutinised, and it was found that the two different Mss. had 
the word ' sanjada ’ proposed to be added by the Editors. To a certain extent, 
the sensible critics were satisfied. 
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Smt. Sonabai, wife of Hiralal, was a. heart patient and was ailing in bed 
for nearly eleven years causing lot of anxiety to the family. She passed away 
in December 1938. Since then Hiralal got himself literally wedded to the 
Dhavala ( studies ), and completed it most successfully. We were planning a 
detailed critical study of the contents of this great work on Karma philosophy, 
perhaps in a way unique in Indian literature; but he had to shelve it for a 
number of reasons. 

Those who came in personal touch with Dr. Hiralal at Amraoti, Nagpur, 
Muzaffarpur, Jabalpur and other places testify to his great qualities of head and 
heart. Nature had bestowed on him a likable personality, and by his austere 
living he had added moral strength to it. Towards his students he had great 
attachment, and he was ever ready to help them. His friends had a real friend 
in him, and to his colleagues his mature advice was often a boon. As colleagues 
in the common fields of our study, we worked together for nearly forty years on 
a number of literary projects, and academic differences never affected our 
personal ties. Dr. Hiralal had a genial temper and a knack for finding solutions 
under difficult circumstances. 

For the last few years. Dr. Hiralal’s health was not good. He was a 
diabetic patient and had heart trouble too. Lately, he had undergone an opera- 
tion for cataract. Despite indifferent health and medical advice to take 
complete rest, he tried to extract maximum work from himself during the last 
few years. He believed that life is worth living only if one works purposefully. 
Such a strain he could not stand for long; and a quiet end came to this heroic 
scholar at 6.15 p.m. on March 13, 1973.* 

A. N. Upadhye 


Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu 

The world of Vedic scholarship is the poorer today for the irreparable loss 
that it has sustained in the demise of Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu, the Founder- 
Director of the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur. He 
passed away on August 1, 1973, at the P. G. I. Hospital, Chandigarh, after a 
brief period of illness resulting from an operation for acute piles which he had 
to undergo about three weeks earlier. However, the cheerfulness and heroic 
stoicism which he displayed throughout the period of his convelescence, in the 
face of extreme physical pain, had beguiled many a personal friend and admirer 
from realising the gravity of his suffering. 


• The list of Dr. Hiralal's books and papers may not be all-inclusive. Any supplementary 
information would be welcome to the author. 
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Born on September 30, 1897, in the village of Bfaera ( Dt. Shabpur ), now 
in Pakistan, Chaman Lai, as Vishva Bandhu was known then, had a brilliant 
scholastic career at his home-town and at Lahore. At the latter place, he was 
the favourite student of Dr. A. C. Woolner, the Professor of Sanskrit and the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University. He passed in 1917, 1919 and 1920, 
respectively, the B.A. ( Hons. ), M.A. and Shastri examinations, breaking all 
previous records. In 1920, he was offered the only scholarship then available 
for higher studies abroad in the humanities, but he declined it under the influence 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s Indian National Movement. 

Entering active life in a critical juncture in the history of India, Vishva 
Bandhu set before himself, primarily, two objectives, viz., the propagation of 
what is best in Indian culture, and the furthering of textuo-linguistic studies in 
the Vedic language and literature. The times, surging with national aspirations 
and the place of action, Punjab, where the teachings of Svami Dayanand had 
taken deep roots, were most propitious for young Vishva Bandhu to give full 
vent to his ardent enthusiasm and spirit of service. He organised two institutions, 
viz., the Dayananda Brahma Mahavidyalaya ( 1921 ) and the Vishveshvaranand 
Vedic Research Institute ( 1924 ) in order to carry on his academic persuasions. 
Later, he was also the Director of the D.A.V. College Research Department 
( 1934 ) and the Vishveshvaranand Institute of Sanskrit and Indological 
Studies of the Punjab University (1965) till death. He had also been taking time, 
throughout his life, to deliver regular lectures on general socio-cultural subjects to 
receptive audiences. The academic and cultural writings of Vishva Bandhu, as 
compiled in the Classified Bibliography of his published writings ( Hoshiarpur, 
1972) would stand testimony to the untiring and ceaseless research and literary 
work that he had been carrying on for nearly six decades. The said Bibliography 
documents as many as 25 lexicographical works, 35 critical editions of Sanskrit 
and Vedic texts, 21 expository and general studies and 25 cultural books, be- 
sides nearly 700 research articles, cultural papers, editorials and other allied 
writings. Of these, a special mention deserves to be made of the monumental 
Vedic Word-Concordance in 16 volumes, the critical edition of the Rgveda with 
four unpublished commentaries in 8 volumes, the critical edition of the Atharva - 
veda with the Bha$ya of Sayana in 4 volumes, and the critical edition of the 
Rdjatarangim of Kalhana in 2 volumes. Besides, he has also left a fund of 
writings, finished or half-finished, which yet remain to be published. The above 
is, indeed, a record which any scholar could feel proud of. 

While the centre of his work for the reorientation of Sanskritic studies was 
Panjab, at the all-India level, he worked, with the same objective, as Member of 
the Government of India Sanskrit Commission ( 1956-57 ) and also of its Indo- 
logy Committee and Sanskrit Board ( i 953-64 ). He was also connected with the 
Sabitya Akademi ( Indian National Academy of Letters ) as a Member of its 
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General Council and of its Advisory Poard ( 1954-65 ). Of the All-India Ori- 
ental Conference he was the President of the Vedic Section ( 1949 ) and also its 
General President ( 1968 ). Though indifferent to worldly honours, still a few 
did not fail to reach him. Among these may be mentioned the distinctions of 
Kt. C. T. (Italy, 1949 ), O.d'A. (France, 1950) and Padma Bhushana (India, 
1968). It is also worthy of mention that in 1965 the Kurukshetra University 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. 

Acharya Vishva Bandhu was a unique personality who combined in himself 
deep scholarship, lofty thoughts, high principles, a hard working disposition, 
amiable manners, organising capacity, universal outlook and an ever cheerful 
frame of mind. The institutions which has raised by dint of dedicated work and 
perseverance, to international recognition, stand as permanent monuments to his 
memory, serving to stimulate every scholar of Iodology to continue the com- 
mendable work which he has started. 


K. V. Sarnia 
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VEDIC TEXTS ON THE MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY* 

By 

Wilhelm Rau, Marburg ( W. Germany ) 

In order to demonstrate the importance of Vedic Sanskrit texts for Indian 
archaeology, I propose to discuss here the making and the shape of two earthen 
vessels employed in Vedic ritual, namely the tikhd' and the mahavird. 1 The former 
was used as a portable container of a sacrificial fire ( itlchya agni ), while the 
latter served as a boiling-pot for milk in the pravargyd ceremony. It would, no 
doubt, be much more interesting, if our literary sources furnished us with in- 
formation on pottery used in everyday life, but there is, fortunately, a definite 
likelihood that the earthenware (used on the sacrificial ground was not entirely 
different from the pottery employed for ordinary domestic purposes, in earlier 
times. Allowance must, I presume, only be made for the probability that in the 
ritual sphere primitive technical methods and obsolete shapes of vessels may 
have survived longer than in the secular sphere of life. 

My sources are the four Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda, i.e. the 
Maitrayam, the Katha — ■, the Kapisthala-Katha—, and the Taittirlyasarnhitd, a 
fragment of a Kdthakabrdhmaria, the Taittiriya-Aranyaka and the Satapatha- 
brahmana ? I deliberately confine myself to the very oldest literary . strata, hoping 

* Paper read at the International Sanskrit Conference, New Delhi, March 1972. 

1 Some efforts in a similar direction have occasionally been made, e.g. in a few contribu- 
tions to the book ‘ Potteries in Ancient India,' Edited by B. P. Sinlia, Patna 1969, large-8 0 , pp. 
ii, 316, 2 ’, but the matter could, and should, be treated much more thoroughly. 

2 KaB [ = Kaihakahrahmam. ]. Die Tiibinger Katha-Handschriften und ihre Beziehung 
zum Taittiriya-Aranyaka. Von L, von SCHROEDER. Herausgegeben mit einem Nachtrag 
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in this way to get as close as possible to the Vedie period proper. The 
{Srautasutras contain, this must be admitted, a certain amount of additional 
information , 1 but I am convinced that they belong to historical rather than to 
prehistoric times and may reflect innovations in comparison with the older texts. 

Let me then familiarize you first with the gist of the relevant chapters of 
our sources, and in the second part of my paper offer you some conclusions 
which, in my opinion, may be drawn from the facts ascertained in the first. 
Prehistorians specializing in ancient technology will perhaps be able to point 
out more. 

Ukha 

SB 6, 4, 4, 18—6, 5, 4, 16: 

A suitable amount of clay ( mr'd ) is brought to an enclosed shed ( parisrita ) 
on the sacrificial ground and deposited on a moistened, gravel ( sikatd )-covered 
mound ( uddhata ). Next, water wherein the red gum of Butea frondosa Koen. 
( par\iaka$dya ) had been boiled is poured over the clay and five materials added: 
(1) foam (phena,- of what?}, (2) goat’s hair ( ajalomd ), ground powder 
( pi?td ) of (3) lime-pebbles ( sdrkard ), (4) stone ( dsmaii ) and (5) an un- 
identified metallic compound (ayorasd; according to J. EGGELING on SB 
6, 5 , 1, 6 ‘ iron-rust’ ). This mixture is carefully kneaded, among others with 
the following mantras ( V ajasaneyisamhitd 11, 55-57 ): 

samsrslam vasubhi rudrai’r dhi'raih karmanyd' tn mrdam i 

haslabhyam mrdvi'm krtvti' sinlvdlV kryolu td'm ii 

The clay suitable for the work that has been mixed by the Vasus [ and ] by the 
skilfull Rudras, — may Sinivali fashion it, after she has made it soft with her 
hands ! 


vonG. BOHLER. Wien 1898. <= Sitzungsberichte der Kaiscrlichcn Akademic tier VVisscns- 
chaften in Wien. Philosophisch-historische Classe. Band 137, IV. 

KpS Kapisthala—Katha Sanihild : Ed. RAGHU VIRA, Delhi 1968. 

KS Kathakam: Ed. Leopold von SCHROEDER. 3 vols. and index by W, SIMON, 
Leipzig 1900, 1909, 1910, 1912. 

MS Maitrdyani Sanihild : Ed. Leopold von SCHROEDER, 4 vols., Leipzig 1881, 
1883, 1885, 1886. 

SB Satapatha-Brdhmapa : Ed. Albrecht WEBER, Berlin/London 1855. 

TA Taittiriyaranyakam : Ed. Ve. Sa. Ra. Ra. BABASASTRl PHADAKE, 2 vols., 
Poona 1926. 

TS Taittiriya-Samhita : Ed. ANANTASASTRI DHUPAKARA, Parac.li 1957. 
Figures in square [ ] brackets indicate pages and lines of the editions used. 

1 For the ukha see: Apasiamba.S.S. 16, 4, 1-6,1 ; BaudhaymiaS.S.XO, 1-8; ManavaS.S. 
6, 1, 2, 1-2, 22; VarShaS.S. 2, 1,1, 33-48; VaikhdnasaS.S. 18, 1-2; SatydmlhaS'.S. 11,1, 
42-66; — KtyynaS .S. 16,3,16 — 4,23; for the mahdvird: ApastambaS.S. 15,2,1—4,10; 
BaudhdyanaS.S. 9, 1-4; BharadvajaS.S, 1 1,2,1—4,10; MdnavaS.S. 4, 7, 1, 14-29; Vai- 
khdnasaS.S. 13, 2-6; Satyd.sdhaaS.S. 24, 1 , 8-22; KatydnaSS . 25, 15, 1-26. 
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simvdli' sukaparda' sukuri'rd' svaupasd' I 

sd' tubhyam adite mahy okhd'm dadhdtu hast ay oh u 

Sinlv3.ll of fair hair-tufts, of fair head-dress, of fair locks, may she, o great Aditi, 
pass thee the nkhd! into thy hands! 

ukhd'm krnotu sdlctya bahiibhydm dditir dhiyd ' l 
maid 'putrdm ydthopdsthe sd'gnim bibhartu gdrbha d‘ u 

May Aditi fashion the ukhd' with ability, with her arms, with skill ! May she 
[ scil. the ukhd ] bear Agni in her womb like a mother her son in her lap! 

I have quoted these mantras fully, because they show that in early times 
the mixing of the clay and, as will be seen later, the firing of the pot was done by 
men, whereas the kneading was accomplished by one female and the fashioning 
by two of them together. In the ritual of the Satapathabrdhmana it is the 
Ydjamdna who performs all this work, unaided. 

The ukhd' is hand-made by the strip- or slap work- method, not wheel- 
thrown, in such a way that, firstly, the flat base ( nidhl ) measuring one span 
(prddesd ) in diameter is spread out. Next, its edge ( ti'ra ) is turned up all- 
around, and then, successively, three rolls or strips of clay ( uddhi ) are ranged 
one upon another and pressed into union by daubing ( saw-lip ) and continued 
moistening ( sam-slakpiaya- ) the inside as well as the outside of the vessel. The 
total height should amount to a span (prddesd ), while the diameter could be 
either one or five spans, i.e. the length of an arrow ( isu ). On the upper, that 
is on the third, roll ( uddhi), probably on the joint between the second and the 
third roll, a horizontal belt ( rd'snd ) is pasted, and to further strengthen the lower 
sides of the vessel, four vertical bands ( urdhva' ) applied, reaching from the base 
up to the horizontal belt just mentioned. At their ends they run into nipples 
( sterna ). The SB insists that they should be four in number, neither less (i.e. 
two ) nor more ( i.e. six or eight ) as older ritual authorities permitted. Last of 
all, the mouth ( bila ) is fashioned. Upon completion, the Ydjamdna sets the 
ukhd' down with the mantra ( VS 11, 58 ): 

krtvd'ya' sd' malum ukhd'm mrnmdyini yonim agndye 
[ eta' in ] putrebhyah prd’yacchad uditih srapdydn iti ii 

Having fashioned the great ukhd', the earthen womb for Agni, Aditi gave it to 
her sons [with the intention]: ‘Let them bake it’! Before firing, however, 
the raw vessel is fumigated ( dkupaya -), i.e. dried ‘ leather hard with seven 
balls of smouldering horsedung. 

For the baking, a square ( cdtuhsrakti ) pit ( kit' pa) is dug in the ground. 
Its bottom is covered with fuel ( pdcana ). Several Srautasutras prescribe that 
here, as also for the baking of the mahdvird, such materials should be used, as, 
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while being burnt, dye red ( lohitapacaniyah sambharah. )*. On the fuel a piece 
of raw clay, i.e. the a'sddhd brick ( istaka ), is placed, then the ukha' set down 
( avadha ) - according to Kdtydyanasrautasiura 16, 4, 11 ‘with the mouth in- 
verted ’ ( nynhja ) - , next the visvajyotis bricks, i.e. another layer of raw clay put 
on top of it, finally the remaining space filled with fuel and kindled. The process 
of firing ( srapaya- ‘ water-smoking ’ and pae ‘ burning ’ ) is continued for more 
than twelve hours, because it is specifically stated that new fuel should be added 
in day-time only. After baking, the ukha' is cleared from the ashes ( ud-vap ), 
turned over (paryd-vartaya- ), taken up ( ud-yam ), graped from both sides 
( pdri-grh ) and cooled ( d’-chrd ) with goat’s milk ( ajd'yai pay as ) poured into it. 

The chapters of the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda dealing with the same 
matter 1 2 are on the whole much shorter, and MS yields almost nothing new. Un- 
like in the SB the following materials are mixed with the clay: ( 1 ) [ pounded ] 
potsherds from a deserted settlement ( armydni kapdldni KS KpS, armakapdla'ni 
TS ), (2) [ pounded ] lime pebbles ( sarkard ), ( 3 ) goat’s hair ( ajalomd ), (4 ) 
hair of a black antelope skin ( krst^djindsya lomdni TS ). MS speaks of five 
materials without specifying them. — KS permits five rolls of clay ( uddhi ) in- 
stead of three. — MS, KS and KpS allow a span ( pradesd ) or a cubit ( aratni) 
for the diameter, or a fathom ( vydmd = five cubits ) for the circumference, 1 
presume, rather than for the diameter, to which KS and KpS add the remark 
that the size may also remain indeterminate ( dparimita ). — KS and KpS leave 
an option of either two or four or six or eight, TS of two or four, nipples ( stdna ). 
— An ukha’ intended for black magic ( abhicdrd ) should be nine-edged ( ndvdsri ), 
according to KS, KpS and TS. — The firing pit is called a vat a instead of 
ku’pa. 

Mahdvfrd 

KaB p. 95, 13 and TA 5, 2, 7 -5, 3, 9: 

In addition to a suitable amount of clay the following materials are requir- 
ed: (1) earth torn up by a boar ( vardhdvihata ), ( 2 ) earth from an ant-hill 
( valmikavapd' ), ( 3 ) [ flowers of ] the puti’ ka plant ( either Basella rubra var. 
cordifolia Linn, or Guilandina Bonducella Linn.), (4) goat's hair (ajalomd), 
and ( 5 ) hair of a black antelope skin ( kryndjinasya lomdni ). They are carried 
by several men together into a shed ( pdrisrita ) on the sacrificial ground and 
deposited on a gravelled ( sikatopopta ) mound ( uddhata ). Here, boiling water 
{ mddantxh ) is poured over the clay mixture and ( 1 ) [ pounded ] potsherds from 
a deserted settlement ( armakapdla'ni ), (2) [pounded] lime-pebbles (sarkard), 


1 For the ukha' see: ApastambaS.S. 16, 5, 8-9 and Satya$iU}ha£.S. 1 1, 1, 62; — for the 

mahavird; ApastambaS.S. 15, 3, 20; 15,4,2; BhdradvdjaS.S. 11,3,14-16; SatydfddhaS.S. 
24, i, 20. ■ \ . 

2 MS 3, 1, 6-S; KS 19, 5-7; KpS 30, 3-5; TS 5, 1, 6-7. 
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/*' (3) goat’s hair ( ajalomd ) as well as (4) hair of a black antelope skin 

( kfsnajindsya lomani ) kneaded into it. 

The mahdvird pot is fashioned by hand and a piece of bamboo ( vepu ) 
without using the potter’s wheel. It should be made of three rolls of clay ( ddhi', 
uddhi), measure a span ( pradesd ), a yard, a fathom, or an unspecified distance 
in diameter, have a vertical band applied around the neck ( rd'snd,parigrlvd), and 
\j above the shape of a drinking cup ( updristdtpdtra ), probably a spout. Having 
been duly fumigated ( dhupaya- ) with horse-dung in a sunny spot ( ! ), the 
mahdvird pot is fired with sprigs of Prosopis spicigera Linn. ( samisdkhd'h ) and, 
when finally freed from the ashes { ud-vap ), cooled with goat’s milk ( ajaksird). 

SB 14, 1, 2, 9-25: 

y A sufficient amount of clay is mixed with (1) earth from an ant-hill 

( ralmikavapd' ), (2) earth tom up by a boar ( varahdvihata ), ( 3 ) [ parts of ] 
dddrd plants ( unidentified ) and ( 4 ) goat’s milk ( ajaksird ). The fashioning is 
done by hand in an enclosed shed ( pdrisrita ) on a mound ( khara ). The 
mahdvird pot measures one span (pradesd ), is contracted in the middle ( madhye 
saipgrhita) 1 and possesses a spout ( mitkha ) three thumb’s breadth high which is 
compared to a nose ( nd'sika ). Having been trimmed (hi) with the grass Coix 
,f barbata Roxb (gdvedhukd) and fumigated ( dhupaya- ) with horse-dung it is fired 
( srapaya -) simultaneously with other vessels and raw bricks ( isiakd ). Part of 
the fuel is placed underneath, the rest on top of the pot. When it has been freed 
from the ashes ( ud-vap ), it is cooled ( d'chrd) with goat’s milk ( aja’yai pdyas ). 

Conclusions 

Although the authors of our sources know the potter’s wheel 2 , they pre* 
scribe that the ulcha' as well as the mahdvird must be hand-made, not wheel- 
thrown. It thus appears that the more primitive technique persisted in the ritual 
sphere while in secular life more advanced methods of potting had already been 
adopted. Should this assumption be correct, we could pin down the transition 
from hand made to wheel-thrown pottery, as far as the Aryans are concerned, 

( down ) to the earlier phases of Vedic times. 

The clay used was mixed with various materials, some of them organic: 

\ parts of plants, hair of goats and black antelopes. These latter were during the 
firing process certainly burned, leaving the pots more or less porous. Inasmuch 
as the temperature obtained under open firing varies from 400° to 700° C 3 they 

1 Cf. MEHENDALE, M. A.: ABORI vols. 48/9, 1968, 193-5. 

2 KauMacakrd : SB 11, 8, 1, 1: Cf. also MS 1, 8, 3 [118, 3]; KS 6, 3 [51, 14]; KpS 
4, 2 [45, 4]. 

3 SARASWATI, Baidyanath and Nab KJshoreBEHURA: Pottery Thechniques in Pea- 
sant India, Anthropological Survey of India, Government of India, Calcutta, 13: Memoir 
No. 13: 1964, published on 15th October, 1966. 8°, pp. x, 208; p. 111. 
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cannot have been but ill-fired. Their sizes range from about 0.24 m to 1.0 m in 
diameter at the opening, and from 0.24 m to 0.40 m in height. Particular fea- 
tures, useful for indentification, are with the ukhd', the bands of clay affixed on 
all four sides vertically from the base of the vessels up to the horizontal belt 
applied at two-thirds of the total height with nipples at their ends varying in 
number from two to eight. There was a possibility to fashion the ukhd' nine- 
edged [ instead of round or eight-edged? ]. — The mahanrd pot, on the other 
■hand, was contracted in the middle, had a vertical band around the neck and 
possessed a nose-like spout, about 0.06 m long. — Other forms of plastic 
decoration and all references to painting are wanting. There may be found 
impressions of small pebbles on the flat bases of the ukhd' as well as of the 
mahdvird, inasmuch as both vessels were modelled on a gravel-covered mound. 
Firing was accomplished by the covered baking method between two layers of 
raw bricks in a simple open pit and, toward the end of the time under 
review, with materials producing red colour. Let excavators, especially at Noh 
( Bharatpur State, Rajasthan ) and at Atranjikhera ( Etah District, Uttar Pra- 
desh ) be on the lookout for ceramics of this description among their finds of 
plain unpainted red or ochre coloured ware! 

As everybody knows, we have absolutety no means to ever write a politi- 
cal history of pre-Asokan India; but there are hidden in Vedie tradition ample 
materials for a history of ancient Indian civilization. They have, until now, been 
exploited to a very limited extent only, and this for quite obvious reasons. The 
number of relevant texts is large. Reliable printed editions are, at least for 
some of them, not easily available, even in India. Vedic prose is difficult to 
understand for the ordinary Sanskritist. Last not least, the passages referring to 
a given subject are almost always very short, and for a long time had to be 
assembled with considerable patience by very extensive reading. Fortunately, 
the last mentioned difficulty has been removed almost completely by Dr. 
Vishvabandhu’s stupendous Vaidikapaddnukratiukoia . 1 Thanks to this scholar’s 
efforts we are now in a position to utilize the very oldest written records of 
Aryan India as a means to check the finds unearthed by archaeologists. On the 
other hand, these same excavators will, in all likelihood, in a not too distant 
future date the Vedic period by the radiocarbon method far more exactly than 
has been possible until now. Provided that it be free from religious bias, the 
study of Vedic ritual is, therefore, of the utmost importance for a cultural 
history of India, and Vedic Sanskrit, far from being a dead language, has in this 
field a great future. 

If this paper has, by using just one example, succeeded to prove this 
assertion, I have achieved my purpose. 


1 16vols. 4. Lahore/Hoshiarpur 1935-65. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GlIA— A SOURCE OF THE OLD-JAVANESE 
RAMAYAI\ T A KAKAWIN 
By 

Barhnd A. Van Nooten, Berkeley, Cal. ( U.S.A. ) 

It 1 is common knowledge now that one of the sources of the Old-Javanese 
Ramayana Kakawin ( abbr, OJR) is the Sanskrit poetic work, the Rdvaiiavadha 
or Bhattikdvya ( BhK. ) dating from perhaps the seventh century A.D. It tells 
the story of Prince Rama fairly much in accordance with the much earlier 
Valmiki Ramayana . The author of the OJR 2 used the BhK. as a model for 
rendering the Rama-story into Old-Javanese. The reason why he chose this work 
is not entirely clear, for besides being a succinct narrative of Rama’s adventures, 
it also illustrates in a poetic form some of the rules of Panini’s grammar and 
gives examples of verses composed according to the Sanskrit text-books on 
alamkdra . Since Sanskrit grammatical categories are not of relevance to Old- 
Javanese and figures of style and speech are rarely translatable, it remains a 
puzzle why the author did not avail himself of a less forbidding rendition of the 
Rama-story. He has not acknowledged the debt he owed to Bhalfi, but has left 
it to the efforts of probing twentieth-century scholars to ferret out the truth. 
Thanks to the contributions of H.Bh. Sarkar and M. Ghosh of Calcutta, India, 
R.-Ng. Poerbatjaraka of Yogyakarta, Indonesia and especially C, Hooykaas from 
the Netherlands, we know now that the first fifteen chapters of a total of 26 of 
the OJR are in large part based on the first thirteen ( out of 22 ) chapters of the 
BhK. 3 The reasons why the author of the OJR has abandoned the model of the 
BhK after sarga 15 are still a matter of speculation. Hooykaas sums it up as 

1 This paper was prepared during a study leave in Indonesia under a fellowship from the 
Ford Foundation. I gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Haryati Soebadio, especially 
with the Old-Javanese texts. I also thank Eknath Easwaran whose inspiring lectures about the 
Bhagavad-gita kept the memory of this text clear in my mind. The texts used were: S. 
Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita, London (Allen and Unwin) 1948; H. Kern Rdmdyatia 
kakawin , Ed may ana, Oud-Javaansch heldendicht , ’s-Gravenhage 1900. 

2 In the literature the author is often called Yogisvara, but according to Dr. Soebadio 
there are reasons to believe that that was not his name, 

3 Himansu Bhusan Sarkar, Indian influence on the literature of Java and Bali, Calcutta 
(Greater India Society) 1934; Manomohan Ghosh, “On the source of the Old-Javanese 
Ramayapa Kakawin, ” J. of the Greater India Society III ( 1936) 113-117; R. Ng. Poerbat- 
jaraka “ Vertaling van den derden sarga van het Qud-Javaansch Ramayana, “ Supplement op 
het Triwindoe-Gedenkboek Mangkoe Nagoro Vlh Soerakarta 1940, 17-39; C. Hooykaas, “The 
Old-Javanese Ramayana Kakawin, VKIl 6 { 1955), 1-64. In the last article, the history of 
this text is set forth on pp. 9-10 and 14-15. 
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follows; “ Yoglsvara here [i.e. sargas X-XV ] still followed rather closely his 
[Le. Bhatti’s ] example ( though not so closely as in the first sargas, perhaps); 
then he inserted his XVII-XIX. 11 and for the rest either kept his former example 
at a distance, or even did completely without it. The reason? Only guesses can 
be made. He may himself as a student never have mastered the whole of the 
BhK. He may have worked with a MS, which was defective, became defective, 
got lost— etc. Perhaps Y oglsvara, working in a language without any connection 
with the grammatical niceties he dealt with in XIV*and 5 lost interest. n ( Hooy- 
kaas o.c. p. 34 ). 

So far Hooykaas' remarks. In this paper 1 do not intend to deal with the 
question why the author of the OJR deserted the model of the BhK, although I 
shall indulge in some speculations about the nature of his borrowings at the end 
of this paper. In the meanwhile, I hope to demonstrate that he has used 
another Sanskrit work as a source of inspiration for his Kakawin, namely the 
Bhagavad-glta , ! 

The passage of the OJR that I like to draw attention to is quite short. It 
is the song of praise lavished by sages upon Visnu at the time that Rama, 
Lak§mana and the whole monkey army are lying on the battlefield ensnared by 
the Nagapasa, the magic, snake-like noose that coiled itself around their bodies 
when hurled by Indrajit. Unable to move the heroes are lying down helplessly 

.1 Only after having completed this manuscript did I discover that this passage had been 
treated earlier ( though not as exhaustively ) by C. Hooykaas in the Journal of the Oriental 
Institute , Baroda, VI ( 1956-’57), pp. 69-74. Hooykaas there also gives references to scholars 
who earlier had recognized the similarity between this passage and the Bhagava&gita. For 
the sake of completeness they are listed here: R. Ng. Poerbatjaraka in Versing van het Tweede 
Congress van het Oosiersch Genootschap in Nederland , 1922, Pp. 47-48 (not available to me) ; 
R. Aichele Die Form der Kawi Dichtung, ” Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 29 ( 1926 ) 933* 
39, only in passing; R. Ng, Poerbatjaraka Het Qud-Javaansche Raroayaija, “ Tijdschrift voor 
Indische TaaU, Land*, Volkenkmde LXXII ( 1932 ) p. 167, only in passing. 

After a brief introduction, Hooykaas proceeds to give his translation of the Old-Javanese 
passage ( OJR XXII .129*160, hence a longer passage than I have dealt with ). His device for 
pointing out the similarities between the two texts is to translate the OJ into English but to 
leave the Sanskrit words untranslated. His purpose is «* to give a faithful idea of the original 
[ as well ] as to enlighten the identification of the passage's source, ” ( JOIB ) V ( 1955 ) p. 
188). Here as elsewhere he appeals to Indian scholars to aid in tracing these stanzas to 
Sanskrit works available to them. 

The results of my more detailed investigation will suggest that such an identification of 
Sanskrit passages on the basis of the Sanskrit vocabulary only is a difficult proposition. We 
shall see that the author of the OJR does not shrink from using OJ glosses, as well as Sanskrit 
synonyms in his rendering of the Sanskrit text. It seems that he is poetically inspired by the 
Sanskrit original rather than under an obligation to give a literal rendition. Hence the transla- 
tion is often in terms of ideas rather than in terms of words — an admirable procedure, hut not 
one that leaves confident about ever being certain about a potential source. 
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while Indrajit maliciously parades SJta in front of them to demoralize her. Rama 
gives in to a long lament ( the Nagapasa has not immobilized his tongue ) in 
which he pities his own fate and tells the monkeys how badly he has guided 
them and what a miserable leader he proved to be. Sugriva tries to console him 
by indulging in a self-castigation of his own brutish race, but then the Rsis. in 
the sky appeal to Visnu, reminding him of his power, his former and future 
incarnations and the fact that one of these avataras appears to be failing his 
mission. The content of this hymn to Visnu is strikingly similar to a passage in 
the Bhagavad-gM where Krsna explains to Arjuna what his true glory is and 
that he represents the most outstanding in dividual or class of every auspicious 
category the human mind can think of. In the Bhagavad-gM of course. Lord 
Krsiia speaks in the first person singular ( aham ), but in the OJR the words are 
addressed to Visiiu and the qualities of holiness and excellence are attributed to 
him in the very polite second person [pronoun kita. In the OJR it is found in 
Sarga XXL 131-152. Of this section, as I have discovered, verses 134-147 
correspond to the Bhgg. X. 20-38. It attracted my attention when Dr. Soebadio 
and I were reading it in connection with a motif index of the OJR that we are 
collaborating on. 

In the next few paragraphs I shall give a detailed presentation of the 
material, pointing out the parallels and following that, discuss and summarize 
the evidence. 

It should be pointed out that the order of the verses in the OJR is not the 
same as in the Bhgg. Worse still, the order of the quarter verses, the padas, is 
often disturbed. As a result, the individual padas of the Bhgg correspond to 
segments of verses in the OJR that are sometimes five or six verses removed from 
each other in the original work. We shall come back later to a discussion of the 
possible reasons for this mixed-up ordering. But there is no doubt that with a 
little effort we can piece together most of the Bhgg from the scattered quarter 
verses in the OJR. A few have been omitted by the author of the OJR which is 
not surprising if we consider his inconsistent treatment of the BhK text. More 
interesting are a few passages he has substituted for extant Bhgg readings. Some 
of them are quite in the spirit of the Bhgg but are not traceable to any of the 


works I had access to. ' - 

Table I 

Bhgg. X Bhagavad-Glta OJR XXI 

20 aham atma gudakesa sarvabhutasayasthitalj ■ 134a 

aham adis ca madhyam ca bhutanam anta eva ca -134b 

21 adityanam aham vi§ijur jyotisam ravir amsuman • : , 135a 

marfcir marutam asm! naksatrapam aham sasf , 145a 

oj 2 -."v.'V'y 4;iy 
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22 

vedanaip samavedo ’smi devanam asrai vasavah 
indriyatiam manas ca ’smi vitteso yaksaraksasam 

135b, 135b 
135c, 136c 

23 

rudraijarn sankaras ca ’smi bhutanam asmi cetana 
vasunaip pavakas ca ’smi meruh sikharinam aham 

135d, — 
146a, 136c 

24 

purodhasaip ca mukhyam mam viddhi partha brhaspatim 
senanlnam ahaqi skandah sarasam asmi sagarah 

144a 

145b, 136d 

25 

maharsinam bhrgur aham giram asmy ekam aksaram 
yajnanarn japayajno ’smi sthavaranam himalayah 

143d, 140c 
140b, 136c 

26 

asvatthalj sarvavrksapain devarslpain ca naradah 
gandharvanatp citrarathab siddhanam kapilo munih 

136d, 143c 
145c, 143b 

27 

uccaihsravasam asvanaip viddhi mam amrtodbhavam 
airavatam gajendranaqi naraiiam ca naradhipam 

145d 

146d, 136b 

28 

ayudhanam aham vajram dhenunam asmi kamadhuk 
prajanas ca ’smi kandarpah sarpanam asmi vasukih 

144c, 137a 
— , 138b 

29 

anantas ca ’smi naganaip varuno yadasam aham 
pitrnam aryama ca ’smi yamah samyamatam aham 

138a, 137d 
140a, 144b 

30 

prahladas ca ’smi daityanam kalah kalayatam aham 
mrganam ca mrgendro ’ham vainateyas ca paksinam 

145c, - 
137c, 137b 

31 

pavanah pavatam asmi ramah sastrabhrtam aham 
jkasanam makaras ca ’smi srotasam asmi jahnavl 

138d, 144d 
137c, 138c 

32 

sargaijam adir antas ca madhyam cai ’va ’ham arjuna 
adhyatmavidya vidyanam vadah pravadatam aham 

145b, 142a 

33 

aksaranam akaro ’smi dvandvah samasikasya ca 
aham eva ’ksayah kalo dhata ’ham visvatomukhah 

140c, 146c 
— , 139d 

34 

mrtyuh sarvaharas ca ’ham udbhavas ca bhavisyatam 
kirtih srlr vak ca narlnam smrtir medha dhftih k§ama 

"""""si 

145d 

35 

brhatsama tatha samnam gayatrl chandasam aham 
masanairi margasirso ’ham rtunarp kusumakarab 

— , 146b 
139b, 139c 

36 

dyutam chalayatam asmi tejas tejasvinam aham 
jayo ’smi vyavasayo ’smi sattvatrt sattvavatam aham 

146c, 142c 
142c, — 

37 

vr§ninam vasudevo ’smi pandavanaip dhananjayah 
muninam apy aham vyasah kavinam usana kavih 

147a, — 
143a, 143b 

38 

dancjo damayatam asmi nltir asmi jigl?atam 

maunaip cai ’va ’smi guhyanaip jfianam jnanavatam aham 

Table II 

142a, — 

OJR 

XXI Old-Javanese-Ramdyatfa 

Bhgg. X 

134a 

wyapaka rin jagat kita ta jiwa nin dadi kabch 

20a 

b 

adi kitSta madhya pinakante antaka kita 

20cd 

c 

karana nifi sthiti pralaya sambhawen tribuwana 

— 
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135a rift sumeno kabeh kita ta suryya nityadumilah 21b 

b Tin aji samaweda kita rin hyaxl indra ta kita 22ab 

c rin watek indriya pwa ya manah awak ta ya lewih 22c 

d rudra kabeh kitekana ta gafikara gawayinak 23a 

136a rin dadi yaksa raksasa kabeh kitata dhanapa 23 b 

b rin dadi raanusa prakataklrtti bhupati kita 27d 

c rin maruhur sumeru kita rin akampya himawan 23d, 25d 

d rin madalem samudra kita bodhi rin kayukayu 24d, 26a 

137a rin pacujati lembu kita mehaken saharep 28b 

b rin umiber kitekana ta wainateya taya len 30d 

c sinha kitefi kenas makara rin awak yan adhemit 30c, 31c 

d ya pwan iwak agon kita anun prabhunya baruna 29d 

138a naga kabeh kitekana anantabhoga karerio 29a 

b sarppa kabeh kitekana ta basuki prakacita 28d 

c rin lvvah agon pawitra guci jahnawi kita sada 31 d 

d rin lakugighra len gati lana kiteka pawana 31a 

139a rin manadeg kitekana ta warsakala sakala — 

b lek rwawelas kitekana ta marggaclr$a kalisna 35c 

c rin retu nem kiteka madhumasa manraathasaka 35d 

d rin magawe praj5 kita ta dhatr manulahaken 33d 

140a rin pitarah kabeh kita ta aryyama pitrwara 29c 

b yajna kabeh kitata japayaga uttama temen 25c 

c om rin uja rin aksara akararupa ta kita 25b, 33a 

d rin caturagrama pwa ya grhastha agrama kita — 


141a dharmma magon phalanya ta ya duryyaganya ta kita 
b nyaya nimitta yan katemu nartha yekana kita 


c karmma manfiti atma lawan jagaddhita — 

d marikana rin ulah anunanuti yogya ta kita — 

142a niona kiten rahasya kita wada san wruha cenil 38a, 32d 

b san wihikan rikan naya kita ta klrtti rasika — 

c teja kiten suteja jaya nin jayen rana kita 36b, 36c 

d gakti nikarl magakti kita buddhi san winihikan — 

143a wyasa kiten munindra kita gukra rin kawiwara 37c, 37d 

b rin rsi siddha tan kana waran kita ta kapila 26d 

c dewar§i pragasta kita narada priyarana 26b 

d brahmar§i prasiddhabhrgu siddhawak sira kita 25a 

144a rin nayawit pratita bhagawan wrhaspati kita 24b 

b rin manenaken atigayadan^a sah yama kita 29d 

c bajra awak ta uttama rin ayudha ’pratihata 28a 

d rin wihikan rin astra kita rama wiralalita 31b 
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145a- : ' ‘ rin naksatra kabeh kitekana wo lan, 21d 

rin agwa uccaigrawa 27a 

b ■ • ’ rin senapati ' san kumara, 24c 

rikanan widya kitu ’dhyatmika 32c 

c rin gaadharwwa. kitata citraratha 26c 

len prahlada rin daitvawan 30a 

d ■ rin sir! grl smrti kirtti ganti dhrti — 

dhih medha ksama wik kila 34ed 

146a- san hyan pawaka rin vvatek vvasu 23c 

: wasat swaha kitatah paweh - — 

b • . gayatrl kita uttamottama rikan — 

. ■ canden ujar san kawi 35b 

c ■ .dwandwa wakta rikan samasa kita 33b 

ta dy uteri calatah kita 36a 

d sail airawana rin gajendra magalak gardGlawikridita ' 27b 

1 47a rin wrsnivvlra kita rakwa delaha krsna 37a 

b kansadidaiiya trnatulya ya patyananta — 

c : rin panclawa pra kita arjjima rewalanta 37b 

d. duryodhana prakrtidusta ya patyananta — 


In the tables setting forth the parallel passages I have included’ those’ pas- 
sages only about whose borrowing no doubt needs to exist. In addition there 
are one or two passages in the OJR which with less certainty can be made to 
agree with quarter verse in the Bhgg for which no OJR correspondent exists as 
yet, and finally there are a few remaining which obviously do not fit into our 
section. Before discussing those, I would like to elaborate on a few of the more 
interesting correspondences to illustrate in which manner the author of the OJR 
has operated in his textual borrowing. 

The most striking difference between the two texts, as has been pointed out 
before, is the arrangement of their verses. The order of verses in the Bhgg is 
entirely ignored. This is rendered possible, of course, by the rather unstructured 
form of composition of the Bhgg, Most of the qualifications and attributes of 
Krsria are presented in units of quarter verses, as short “pellets ” of information. 
Of the nineteen verses under consideration, all but six ( 2Gab, 20cd, 24ab, 27ab, 
32ab, 34ed ) can be divided into individual quarter verses which express distinct 
and complete attributes. In the other 13 the two quarter verses are semantically 
or syntactically dependent on one another, so that the integral unit of expression 
is a half verse. The author of the OJR has exploited this loose structure by taking 
the individual units and transforming them into Old-Javanese verses with a similar 
meaning, but in a different verse metre. The metre of the Bhgg in this passage 
b the simple epic stoka type of two eight-syllable units per half-verse. The. OJR, 
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ob the other hand. Is composed In artful longer syllabic units than the Bhgg. 
In the section under consideration, . the metres of verses 134-144 are called 
Viralalita, 1 each quarter verse consisting of sixteen syllables. Verses 145-146 
are in Sdrdulavikrfdita , where each quarter verse has nineteen syllables, whereas 
147-152 are composed In Vamntatilakd which needs fourteen syllables per 
quarter verse. 

In view of the fact that an eight-syllable Sanskrit quarter verse has to be 
transposed Into an OJ quarter verse of at least 14 syllables, it is not surprising 
that the OJ rendering will contain more words. These are sometimes verse 
fillers, such' as particles and redundant personal pronoun references, at other 
times appositions and elaborations of an idea already expressed. For instance, 
where the Bhgg reads: rudrdyam sankaras ca ’ smi (23a)' and of the Rudras 
I am Sankara, the OJ has a Viralalita quarter verse which translates literally: 
* Amongst all Rudras, you, yes you, are, indeed Sankara, the provider of joy, ’ 
or: mdra kabeh kitekana ta sankard gavayinak ( 135d ). Here the last phrase 
gavayinak is simply an OJ gloss of the Sanskrit compound sahkara : — sam 
punyaqt k avail, ti sank arah, Another example is Bhgg X.25a maharmjdm bhrgur 
ciliam 4 Of the great sages I am Bhrgu, * which the author of the OJR renders: 
brahmarsi prasiddha bhrgu siddhawdk sira kita (143d) 1 * * 4 Among the perfect 
brahma-sages you are really Bhrgu, whose speech will come true. * Here Bhrgu 
has been demoted to the rank of brahmarsi and the words prasiddha , siddhawdk 
and sira (eight syllables altogether ) have been thrown in gratuitously to expand 
the metre of eight syllables into sixteen. Sometimes the translator succeeds in 
fitting two eight-syllable Sanskrit verses into one nineteen-syllable OJ verse. 
For Instance, Bhgg X.26c reads : gandharvdndm citrarathab 6 Of the Gamdharvas 
I am Citraratha ’ and X.30a has prahlddas ca 5 smi daitydmm 5 Of the Daityas I 
am Prahlada. ’ The OJR here uses the formidable Sdrdulavikrfdita metre to com- 
bine the two Sanskrit verses into one 19-syllable quarter verse reading: rin gan- 
dharwwa kitdta citraratha len prahlada rin daityawdn 4 Amongst the Gandharvas 
thou art Citraratha, and Prahlada amongst the Daityavan. * Similarly, the 
sixteen-syllable OJ Viralalita pdda 135b embraces two eight-syllable Sanskrit feet: 
rin aji samaweda kita , rin hyan indra ta kita s Among the holy texts thou art the 
Samaveda, among the gods Indra, ’ to correspond to Bhgg X.22a and b: vedd* 
ndrp samaveda 9 smi devdndm asmi vdsavah which needs no translation. Notice 
the free use of synonyms in the OJ translation: Indra for Vdsava^ similarly 


1 In the list of metres in A pte’s Sanskrit- English dictionary, VoL III, Appendix P. this 

metre ( formula bharanaranaga ) has five alternative names, none of them Pravaralalita, the 

term used by Hooykaas, O.C. p. 47, a name that does not fit the metre either. Poerbatjaraka 

TBG 7l{ 1932 ) p. 210 calls it, among others, ( Fra ) Viralalita , a name suggested also by verse 

144b. ■ V 
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XXL 136c himawdn for X.25d himalayafr, 136d bodhi ( a Buddhist word ? ) for X. 
26a asvattha-; 138a anantabhoga for X 29a ananta-, etc. 

These examples are simply illustrations of the methods employed by the 

poet to convert Sanskrit verses into OldJavanese. It should be noted, however, 
that the techniques observed are not confined to translations alone, for Sanskrit 
literature in its own right offers many examples of the same basic text occurring 
in different verses metres. Buddhist literature also is rich in examples of this 
type. The author of the OJR in a way was simply continuing a practice that 
had existed in India since the time of the Rgvada. 1 

We have, then a total, of 19 verses in the Sanskrit of which six are integral 
half verses— in so far as they express one single unit of discourse — and 64 are 
integral quarter verses. An addition operation yields a total of 70 integral phrases, 
of which the OJR has in translation a total of 56, or about 80%. The remain- 
ing fourteen are the following: 

21a dditydndm ahani vi$rutr 

21c marlcir marutam asmi 

23b bhutdndm asmi cetand 

28c prajanas cd ' smi kandarpah 
30b kdlah kalayatdm aham 

32ab sargdnam diir ant as ca madhyam cai ’vd ’ ham arjma 

33c aham evd 'ksayah kalo 

34a mrtyub sarvaharaS cd ’ ham 

34b udbhdvas ca bhavi$yatdm 

35a brhatsama tatha samndm 

36d sattvam sattvavatdm aham 

38a dando damayatdm asmi 

38b nitir asmi jigisatdm 

38d jnanatn jnanavatdm aham 

Translation of the Sanskrit passages : 

21a Of the gods I am Vi$nu; 21c Of the Maruts I am Marlci; 23b of the 
elements I am the mind; 28c And 1 am Kandarpa, the begetter; 30b I am the 
time of counters; 32ab I am the beginning, the end and the middle of creation, 
O Arjuna; 33c I am imperishable time; 34a And 1 am all-seizing death; b And 
the beginning of that which is about to be; 35a And the Great Satnan, likewise, 
of the samans; 36d I am goodness of those who possess goodness; 38a I am the 
rod of chastisement of those who wield power; 38b I am good leadership of 
those who desire conquest; 38d I am knowledge of those who possess knowledge. 

1 See, for instance, the three volumes of the Vedic Variants by M. Bloomfield, F. 
Edgerton and M. B. Emsneau, New Haven 1928-’33. The variations ia the Buddhist Mahayana 
texts have not been treated comprehensively yet. 
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On the other side of the fence we find a cumber of verses in the OJR 
within this passage which cannot be assigned with great confidence to the 
corresponding passage of the Bhgg. There are thirteen of them : 

Untraced Qid-Javanese passages. 

134c karapa nin sthiti pralaya sambhawen tribhuwana 
134d mwafi mananugrahe kita mahe?waren suravara 
139a rin manadeg kitekana ta warsakala sakala 
I40d rin caturagrama pwa ya grhastha a?rama kita 
141a dharmma magoh phalanya ta ya durya?anya ta kita 
141b nyaya nimitta yan katetnu nartha yekana kita 
141c karmma manuti agama lawafi jagaddhita kita 
14Id mankana rin ulah anun anuti yogya ta kita 
142b safi wihikan rikan naya kita ta klrtti rasika 
142d pakti nikan mapakti kita buddhi san winihikan 
146a wa$at swaba kitatah paweh 
147b kansadidaitya trnatulya ya patyananta 
147d duryodhana prakrtidu§fa ya patyananta 

In translation they read: 

134c ‘ You are the cause of the existence, dissolution and origin of the three 

worlds. ’ 

] 34d * And the great lord of the best of gods is gracious to you. ’ 

139a * Among the fixed events you are the rainy season entirely. ’ 

140d ‘ Among the four stages of life you are the Householders’ stage. ’ 

141a ‘ Great is the reward of Dharma; you are not of small reputation. ’ 

141b * You are leadership, the cause for obtaining wealth. ’ 

141c ‘ The merit of following the law and of observing the welfare of the world, 
that is you. ’ 

141d ‘ Similarly, you are the activities in the observation of that which is 
correct. ’ 

142b ‘ Among those that are experienced in statecraft, you are the most famous, 
indeed. ’ 

142d ‘ You are powerful among the powerful and wise among the wise. ’ 

146a ‘ You are the Va§at Svaha among the sacrifical gifts. ’ 

147b ‘ You will kill Kamsa and the other Daityas as if they were straws. ’ 

147d ‘ Duryodhana of wicked disposition will be killed by you. ’ 

It is curious to find that we have approximately as many verses left ove 
here as we have slots to fill in the Bhgg text. Yet to designate any of them a 
a translation of one of the passages listed earlier involves a greater freedom 
interpretation than I have allowed myself so far. There are practically no verb 
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correspondences here. The first line, 134c, could derive from a hypothetical « 
verse in Sanskrit such as * sthitipralayayos caham trilokasyaPva kdmnam, but the 
closest parallel I have found so far in the Bhgg is VII. 5-6 where the ideas of 
“ establishment ” ( dhdryate corresponding to OJ sthiti ) and “ dissolution ” 
(pralaya- in both texts) are expressed close together. With the same degree of 
hesitation one could detect similarities in the notions expressed by Bhgg. 38d 
jfidnam jnamvatam aham and OJR 142d, second part: kita buddhi san vinihikan 
‘ you are wisdom ( or wise ) among the wise. ’ That would lead to an even more * 
debatable equivalence of Bhgg 36d sattvam sattvavaiam aham and OJR 142d, 
first part : sakti nikan masakti kita * you are power ( or powerful ) among the 
powerful. ’ But the suggested equivalence of saliva with sakti remains dubious. 

The notion conveyed by 134d “The highest lord of the best of the gods, is 
favourable to you, ” is simply not a Bhagavad-gitd idea and must have entered 
our author’s imagination through some other channel. In 139a the word kdla 
prompts us to look at the passages x 30b kalah kalayatam aham and 33b aham 
evd ’ ksayab kdlah., meaning ‘I am the time of the counters, I am imperishable 
time, ’ respectively. Neither seems to fit the thought expressed by the OJR 
passage : “ Among the fixed things you are the rainy season. " 1 

Verse 140d is easier to identify. It means literally that among the four 
asramas Vispu is the grhastha, or householder. This verse does not occur in f 
the Bhgg, but a similar notion is expressed in the Valmiki-Rdmayaya 2.106.21 : 
caturndm dsramd/jam hi gdrhasthyatn sre?tham dsramam, dhuh •• ‘ they say that 
of the four stages of life the householder stage is the best. ’ Is it possible that 
the author of the OJR thought of this passage ? The wording is almost identical, 
if kita is substituted for sre$tha-, but it is difficult to be sure with this passage 
since it is taken clear out of context. 2 

For the remainder of the verses I cannot find any correspondents. Verses 
141a-d and 142d contain references to dharma and niti and may come from a 
completely different work. The verses 38a and b in the Bhgg, though containing 
similar references, do not afford clear parallels and remain unaccounted for. 
Similarly, OJR 146d has two sacrificial interjections that invite comparisons with 
Bhgg 35b brhatsdma sumnam asm. ‘ Of the saman chants, I am the great scima'i, ' 

1 H. Juynboll, “ Vertaling van sarga XXI van het Oud-Javaansche Ramayaija, ” BKl 
XXI ( 1933) 301— 328 gives an obscure Translation which Cooperor Zoetmulder helpfully 
clarified for me. 

2 Manusmyti 3. 77-78 expresses a similar view but in different words : 

yasmat trayo ' py aSramipo jmmena ’ nnena cci 'itvahaiii 
gyhasthenai ’va dharyante tasmaj jye$(ha$ramo grhi ( 78 ) 

I owe this reference to Professor A. Ghosh, visiting Professor of the Indian Institute of 
Culture in Indonesia. I used the Gujarati Printing Press edition of the RSmSyaija, Bombay, 

Vo!. 2. 
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but again, the correspondence is not clear. The word brhatsaman-h not equi- 
valent to the two sacrificial exclamations of the OJ text. Finally, in lines 147b 
and 147d we find the names of Kamsa and Duryodhana mentioned in a context 
that asserts that Vispu will slay them, as well as Daityas. It is clear from the 
text that the author of the OJR is well aware of the fact that the Krsna incarna- 
tion has not taken place yet at the time of this Rama incident. But it is peculiar 
that he credits Vi§nu with the slaying of Duryodhana, a feat that is traditionally 
attributed to Bhima. The verb form used here, patyana is ambiguous and might 
mean no more than that Visnu would have been able to kill Duryodhana, 
as Juynboll translates. It leaves the door wide open for other characters that 
Visnu would have been able to kill. 

In sum, therefore, there is no clear source for 12 of the thirteen OJ quarter 
verses that are unassignable to the Bhgg. Perhaps the OJ author made them up 
out of whole cloth, or perhaps he has used another work. The fact that at least 
one verse is probably assignable to the Valmiki Rdmdyana suggests the latter 
alternative. The manner in which he has treated the Bhgg text should also give 
us pause to think. From his familiarity with mythology, his poetic innovations, 
his facility to compose in intricate metres, there cannot be any doubt about the 
author’s poetic talents. He knew the subject matter thoroughly and he knew 
how to write verse. So whatever his reasons for taking this Bhgg passage and 
jumbling it up until it is practically unrecognizable, we cannot blame it on his 
incompetence to produce a faithful translation. On the contrary, he may have 
seen it as an opportunity to display his own poetic skills. It should also be clear 
that this passage demonstrates the difficulty of discovering additional sources in 
Sanskrit literature that have inspired our author. The task would have been 
difficult enough if he had simply taken passages from both Epics and converted 
them into OJ verse. But if in addition the author has introduced verses of his 
own making, as he may have done here, the identification of his sources may at 
best remain very speculative. 

The Old-Javanese Bhagavad-gitd, as published by Gonda 1 is definitely not 
the source of this OJR passage. The corresponding section there is much shorter 
and the wording in many places quite different. Any source outside of the Bhgg 
in Sanskrit is also unlikely. It may be argued that a Purana might have served 
as the model, in a passage still undetected. That likelihood is small for the 
following reason : There are two words common to both the OJR and the 
Bhgg that are rare in Sanskrit literature. One is the word Jdhnavi- for Ganges 

1 J. Gonda, “Het Oud-Javaansch Bh!$maparwa, ” Bibliotheca Javanica l, 1936, pp 57- 
58. The translation was published by the same author in “ The Javanese version of the 
Bhagavad-gita, ” TBG75 (1935 ) 36-82. 
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( Bhgg x. 3 Id ) and the other the word Vainateya- for Garina (X. 30d).' Unless 
a hymn turns up with exactly these words and dating from the tenth century or 
earlier, it is safe to assume that the author of the OJR used the Bhagavad-gita 1 2 

As to the literary motif employed here, the well-known deus ex machina 
( for who will doubt that Vi§qu will magically rescue Rama and his allies ?) is a 
fairly common poetic device in Sanskrit literature. It usually involves a hymn 
of praise, a stotra, to a powerful deity who is then mollified to the extent that he 
( or she) will lift the obstacle in the way of the imploring human being. The 
Bhagavad-gita is not really representative of this genre of hymns, since it is 
a complete statement of faith in its own right. So the question may be raised 
why our author preferred the Bhgg to, say, the Vis%imhasrammastotra, or the 
hymn to Surya in the Mbhr. Here again we can only guess, but whatever the 
virtues of the Valmiki-Mmayana ( or the Bhk ), although it abounds in didactic 
and moralizing passages, it lacks a nuclear statement where the poet in a few 
lines can give vent to his feelings of religious fervor and devotion. It is possible 
that the author of the OJR seized upon this scene of the helpless protagonists 
trussed up in unbreakable snake-bonds to the great glee of evil, hideous demons, 
to demonstrate that in the moment of utter despair an appeal to the deity is 
successful, and in fact the only recourse open. As a poet he recognized that it 
is difficult to find more poetic and more inspirational language than the Bhgg 
and so it is understandable that he would borrow from that work to write a 
stirring hymn to Vi§tju. It is hard for me to judge whether the Old-Javanese 
Kakawin sounds lyrical in its own right, but I am confident that in the hands of 
this poet the Sanskrit text has received the best translation it could have had. 


1 The Petersburger Dictionary lists 3 places for “jOhnavi" in the Mbhr. two in the 
Harivamia, two in the Ramayatfa, two in the Paftcatantra and one in the Vifyu Purava. The 
word vainateya- is a little bit more common. 

2 It may be argued that the source of this passage was another Old-Javanese literary 
work. Apparently, the names Vainateya and J&hnavl are not uncommon in Old-Javanese litera- 
ture. But in the absence of any such literary work prior to the OJR, such a claim is bound to 
remain an improvable hypothesis. 



A NOTE ON KAKA-PEYA NADI “ A CROW-DRINKABLE RIVER ” 

By 

Madhav Deshpande, Ann Arbor, Michigan ( U.S.A. ) 

The expression kdka-peya nadi “ a crow-drinkable river ” is very frequent 
in the Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist literature. The Pali form is kdka-peyyd nadi. 
This is also one of the examples given to illustrate Papini’s rule P. II. 1.33 
(krtyair adhikdrthavacane ) by the commentaries beginning with Kasikd-vrtti. 
This paper aims at discussing some of the historical and interpretational prob- 
lems concerning this expression. 

Let us review some of the passages where this term occurs : 

( 1 ] seyyatha pi dnanda gangd nadi purd udakassa sama-tittikd kdka- 
peyyd. 1 I. B. Horner translates this as: 6 ‘ It is as if, Ananda, the 
river Gauges were full of water, overflowing, so that a crow could 
drink from it.” 2 3 

[2] seyyatha pi bhikkhave udaka-maniko ddhdre thapiio puro udakassa 
sama-tittiko kdka-peyyo? “ It is as if, monks, there is a pale of 
water, overflowing, so that a crow could drink from it. ” 

[ 3] seyyatha pi bhikkhave same bhumi-bhdge pokkharatji ... piird uda- 
kassa sama-tittikd kdka.-peyya. 4 5 “ It is as if, monks, there were a 
well on the even ground, full of water, overflowing, so even a crow 
could drink from it. ” 

[4] punar aparam sariputra sukhavatyam loka-dhdtau sapta-ratnamayyab 
pufkarinyah . . . a$tdngopetavdri-parip urriah sama-tirthakdfr kdkd- 
peydfi .. *. “ Again, Sariputra, in that world of Sukhavatl, there are 
wells with the seven precious jewels ... on even ground, so that 
even a crow could drink from them.” 

The commonly associated words with kdka-peya are udakassa purd sama- 
tittikd. In the Sukhavati-Vyuha,, the associated words are ...vari-paripurpafr 
samatirthikafi. These are quite self-explanatory passages. Appropriately, the 
Pali commentators interpret kdka-peya ( nadi ) to mean “a river so full that a 

1 Majjhima-nikaya , ed. by Trenckner, Pali Text Society, London, Reprint of 1964, Vol. I, 
p. 435. 

2 Middle Length Sayings, tr. of Majjhima-nikaya by I. B. Homer, Pali Text Society, London, 
1957, Vol. II, p. 104-5. 

3 AAguttara-nikaya, ed. by E. Hardy, PTS, London, 1958, Vol III, p. 27. 

4 Ibid., p. 28. 

5 Sukhavati-vyuha, ed. by Max Miiller, JRAS, 1880, p, 182. 
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crow can drink by standing anywhere on the banks ”. 1 Lama Taranatha trans- 
lates this phrase as ‘‘ a river so full of water that a crow can drink it without 
bending its neck ”. 2 

Rhys Davids initiates some speculation on this phrase : 

Kaka-peyya, according to Buddhaghosa, would mean ‘crow-drink- 
able’. Crows do not drink on the wing; and they could stand to drink 
when a river actually overflowed its banks and formed shallows on the ad- 
joining lands; or when in the hot season, it had formed shallows in its 
own bed. * Crow-drinkable ’ might mean therefore just as well 1 shallow ’ 
as ‘ overflowing Had the word originally anything to do with kaka after 
all ? 3 

Though Rhys Davids indicates two possibilities, all the contexts where the 
term kdka-peyd occurs make it quite clear that the term refers only to some- 
thing which is full of water. Association of a crow with various kinds of things 
is very frequent in Indian literature. In Buddhist literature, we find compounds 
like kdka-siira “ Crow-hero ” referring to a shameless unconscientious person, 
kaka patina “ crow-wisdom ” referring to foolishness, kdka-guyha “ crops tall 
enough to hide a crow ” and disd-kdka “ a direction-crow ” referring to a crow ; 
which is supposed to show a particular direction. Though obviously the crow 
has nothing to do with river in any significant way, the appearance of kdka-peyd f 
and other expressions involving kaka itself is an indication of crows being a 
very common feature of Indian landscape. This is true even of modern Indian 
towns and villages. 

Max Muller, in a footnote to his translation of the smaller Sukhdvati- 
Vyuha, raises some more points concerning the expression kdka-peya : 4 

“ One text reads kdka-peya, the other kakdpeya. It is difficult to 
choose. The more usual word is kdka-peya It is uncertain, how- 

ever, whether kdka-peya is meant as a laudatory or as a depreciatory 

term In our passage kdka-peya must be a term of praise, and we 

therefore could only render it by ‘ ponds so full of water that crows could 
drink from them. ’ But why should so well-known a word as kaka-peya 
have been spelt kakdpeya, unless it was done intentionally ? And if f 
intentionally, what was it needed for ? We must remember that Papini 

1 Kaka-p.yya ti tire fhita-kakehi paturit sakkuneyya udaka, Uddna-A fthakathd, PTS edn., 

p. 424. . ■■■ ■ ■ ' ■ t 

2 Buddhist Mahdydna Texts , Sacred Books of the East, VoL XLIX, Dover edrt., 1969, 

p. 94 ( Henceforth BMT ). . 

3 Buddhist Sattas, tr. from Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, Sacred Books of the East, Vol 

XI, Dover edn. 1969, p. 179.'. . . ' 

4 BMT, p. 94, t i 
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II/1.42 schol., teaches us how to form the word tirtha-kaka , a crow at a 
■ lirtha , which means a person in. a wrong place* It would seem, therefore, 
that crows were considered out of place at a tirtha , or bathing places, 
either because they were birds of ill omen or because they defiled the 
water* From that point of view, kdkdpeya would mean a pond not visited 
by crows, free from crows.” 

The speculative character of the above remarks of Max Muller is quite 
obvious. However, there are many points in the speculation which need to be 
corrected. It must be noted that it is only one manuscript which gives the 
reading kdkdpeya, while the other manuscript of the Sukhdvatl Vyuha and the 
Pali Canon uses the term kdka-peya or - peyya » This in itself is quite enough to 
reduce the possibility of kdkdpeya being the correct reading. It seems hard for 
us to agree with the great scholar that the reading kdkdpeya might actually be 
intentional. 

We must examine the arguments offered by Max Muller to suggest the 
possibility of the intentional use of kdkdpeya . Let us consider his explanation 
of the word tirtha-kdkah , which he renders as a person in a wrong place sf 9 
The rule P, If. 1.42 ( dhvahksena kscpe) says that a word in the locative case is 
compounded with a word meaning “crow”, if the suggested meaning of the 
compound is blame. On this rule, PatahjalPs Mahdbhd§ya offers following 
remarks : x 

* 4 You speak of blame. In this case, what is the blame? The crows 
do not stand for long at a certain bathing place on the river; similarly one 
who goes to the residence of the teacher but does not stay there for long 
is called tiriha-kdka 4 a crow at a bathing place 9 *\ 

This certainly goes against Max Muller’s interpretation as “ a person in a 
wrong place *\ PatahjalPs explanation is repeated by all the other commentaries 
and hence there is no doubt about what the expression means. The comment- 
ary KdHkd-vrtti on this rule gives a counter-example : 1 2 Bribe dhvdnkgas ti$thati 
“a crow stands at the bathing place Since this does not involve any blame 
and is a plain statement of a fact, there is no compounding. 

The other factor in Max Muller’s argument is that according to him crows 
were considered to be out of place at a tirtha and that they were birds of bad 
omen. This leads us to consider crows in the larger context of Indian culture 


1 Mahdbhasya of Patanjali, published in three vols, Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, 1967, 
Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 383. Patahjali says: ksepa ity ucyatejka iha ksepo nama ? yatha tirthe kakd na 
dram sthdtdro bhavanti ", evarh yo guru-kulani gatvd na dram list hat i sa tirtha-kaka ity ucyatel 

2 Kdsik&vrtih published with the commentaries Nyasa and Pada-manjan in six vols. 
Pracya Bharat! Prakashan, 1967, vol. II, p. "59. 
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and literature. Again, in this respect, we do not find ourselves in agreement with 
Max Muller’s general impression. It may be pointed out that some of the post- 
cremation rites require the presence of crows at a tirtha. This rite takes place 
a few days after a person’s death. The ritual offering of rice-balls is placed on 
the bank of the river. If a crow comes and touches it, then it is believed that 
the dead person has no unfulfilled wishes and that his soul has attained peace. 
On the other hand, if no crow touches it, then it signifies that the dead person 
has some left-over wishes, and the relatives may make promises to the dead. If 
even after these promises, no crow touches the rice-balls, then the priest makes 
a crow out of the sacred darbha grass and touches the rice-balls with it. The 
belief is that no soul is released without the touch of the crow. The frequent 
occurrence of crows in the stories of Pancatantra,, Hitopadeia etc. indicates that 
crows is a very common Indian bird and is not out of place on the bank of a 
river. 

In terms of omens, crow is like a messenger bird. Cawing of a crow is be- 
lieved to suggest that a person for whom one is longing is about to come home. 
The frequency with which crow appears in Indian literature is somewhat amazing. 
If a person were wasting his time, the expression was kdkasya dantdn gmjayati 
“ he is counting the teeth of a crow. The standard example of meaning-exten- 
sion ( ajahat-svdrthd lakfatjd ) is kdkebhyo dadhi rak$yatdm “ let curds be pro- 
tected from the crows 1 Here the meaning of the word “crow ” is extended 
to other birds and animals who might eat curds. If someone is asking which 
is the house of Devadatta, the reply could be : kdkavanto devadattasya grhdls : 
“ that one where there is a crow is the house of Devadatta ”. If one and the 
same word is connected with two contexts, the maxim which is used is called 
kakdkp-golaka-nydya. This expresses the belief that for the two eyes of a crow, 
there is only one eye-ball, which keeps on shifting from one cavity to the other. 
The maxim to express coincidence is kdka-td!iyanydya. It refers to the story 
that a person by chance stands beneath a Tal tree, a crow by chance sits on the 
tree, a big heavy Tal-fruit falls by chance from the tree on the head of the per- 
son, and the person dies. 

In a note to the translation of the Jatakas, Rouse mentions the word 
kdka-guyha “ corn tall enough to hide a crow ”, in support of the laudatory 
meaning of the word kdka-peyya, and makes a reference to the Kaiikd-vrtti on 
P. III. 2.5. 2 The Kaiikd-vrtt! on P. HI. 2.5. mentions the example : kdka-guhas 
tildh, but this expression, according to the commentators, means: “the sesame 
seeds which should be protected from crows 3 Of course this does not affect 

1 Vedanta-paribha$a, ed. and tr. by Swami Madhavananda, Belur Math, Howrah, third 
edn. 1963, p. 101. 

2 Jataka Stories, tr. by Cowell and Rouse, Vol. II, p. 122, fn. 1. 

3 kdkebhyo guhitavy&b, Nyasa on the Kdsikd-vftti, Vol. II, p. 547, 
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Rouse’s laudatory interpretation of kaka-peyya. He also refers to the Sanskrit 
Encyclopedia, Vacaspatyam, where it is said : “ If people wish to know whether 
an absent friend is coming back— they say— caw, crow, if so and so is coming : 
and if the crows caw, they know that he will come. ” 1 

All the Pali dictionaries accept the laudatory meaning of Kaka-peyya, 
while the Buddhist Sanskrit Dictionary of Edgerton does not mention it at all. 

But as we pass from the Pali dictionaries to Sanskrit Dictionaries, we find a 
total change. The Sanskrit Worterbuch refers to the commentaries on P. II. 

1.33 and explains kdka-peyd as : “ adj. den eine Krahe austrinken kann ; von 
einem wasserarmen Fliisse ” ( italics mine ). The Altindische Grammatik gives 
the explanation : . . . Obertreibendem Ausdruck . . kdka-peya ‘ von Krahen 

auszutrinken ’ ”. 2 All the other Sanskrit dictionaries interpret the phrase to 
refer to a shallow' river. The Sanskrit Encyclopedia, Vacaspatyam , alone gives 
the laudatory meaning after referring to the commentaries on P. II. 1.33. 3 It is 
surprizing to see how the Sanskrit Worterbuch and Vacaspatyam refer to the same 
sources and yet arrive at different interpretations. 

Indian Grammarians on Kdka-Peyd Nad! 

Panini does not give examples for his rules. His rule P. II. 1.33 ( Kftyair 
adhikariha-vacane ) means to say that words in instrumental case expressing 
either agent or instrument are compounded with words ending in the krtya \ 
affixes, if the resulting formation expresses an exaggerated statement. C. C. Vasu 
offers the example kdka-peyd nadi and says that it refers to a shallow river, so | 
shallow that a crow may dip his beak into it and touch the bottom and drink. 4 
On the same example, Louis Renou says : “ rivi&re ou un corbeau peut boire 
( en touchant le fond ) .” 5 ; 

Coming to the Indian tradition, we find that neither Katyayana or Patan- 
jali offer this example. The Kdtikd-vrtti offers this example for the first time in 
the Papinian tradition. It explains the term adhikartha-vacana as stuti-nindd - j 

prayuktam adhyaropitartha-vacanam : “ expression of imposed meaning prompted 
by praise or blame ”. 6 Then it offers the following four examples, which I j 
have literally translated as follows : kdka-peya nadi “ a crow-drinkable river ”, 

1 Ref. fn. 2 on p. 158. j 

2 Altindische Grammatik, von Jakob Wakernagel und Albert Debrunner, Band II, 1957, j 

p. 198. | 

3 kdkair anata-kandharafy piyatel purnodakatvena praiasye kdkaift peye nadadau/ 

VScaspatyam, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 94, pt. 3, Banaras, 1962, p. 1844. 

4 Atfadhyayi of Patjini, tr. by S. C. Vasu ( 1891 ), Reprint by Motilal Banarasidass, | 

Delhi, 1962, Vol. I, p. 232. j 

5 La Grammaire dePapini, Texte Sanskrit, Traduction Fraacaisc avec Extraits des Com- j 

mentaires, par Louis Renou, Ecole Fran?aisc D’Extr6me Orient, Paris, 1966, Vol. I. p. 91. f 

6 KdSikS-vrtti, Vol. II., p. 49. j 
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sva-lehyab kitpafy “ a well which could ( or should only ) be licked by a dog ”, 
bdspa-cchedyarp tynam “ grass which could be cut by tears ” and kaytaka-sanceya 
odanah “ rice which could be picked up with thorns ”. 1 

The Kdsika-vrtti does not explain the exact meaning of these examples, 
nor does it say which of the examples stand for praise and which for blame. We 
also do not have any suggestion if each of the examples is meant in both ways. 
Before going to the interpretation of these examples by the commentaries on the 
Kdsika-vrtti, it is important to see if we can find the probable source of these 
examples. Franz Kielhorn long ago pointed out that “ the authors of the 
Kdsika-vrtti knew that grammar ( i.e. the Candra-vydkaram ) and used it in the 
compilation of their own work”. 2 On his rule If. 2.16 ( karakctm bahulam ), 
Candragomin says : 3 

“ [ There is compounding] with [ words ending in ] the affixes tavya 
etc. to express some additional implied meaning. [ For instance ] : Sva 
lebyab kiipah ‘ a well which could { or should only ) be licked by a dog ’ 
and kaka-peya nail 1 a crow-drinkable river ’ ”. 

Since Candragomin is a Buddhist author, we could presume that he is giv- 
ing the example kaka-peya nad'i as an authentic example of implied praise. How- 
ever, we have no exact indication as to the meaning of the other example. 

I wish to venture a plausible theory about the intention of the Kdsika- 
vrtti in giving the examples it has given. The first two examples of the Kdiika- 
vrtti are exactly the same as those of the Cdndra-vydkararia . However, the order 
of the examples is changed. We might ask ourselves as to why the order could 
have been changed. Could it be without any intention ? It is possible to show 
that this change could very well be intentional. The Cdndra-vydkaraiya says 
that the compounding takes place if there is some additional implied meaning, 
but it does not specify what this additional implied meaning might be. Thus 
the order of the examples is immaterial. However, the Kdsika-vrtti refers to 
the two types of implied meaning, i.e. praise and blame. Thus the changed 
order in the Kdsika-vrtti seems to fit the described types of implied meaning. 
This would lead us to conclude that most probably kaka-peya nadi and sva-lehyab 
kupaly are examples of intended praise and blame respectively. Manu says 
that a river is purified by its current ( Mamtsmrti 5.108 ). This might indicate 
that a river touched by crows may not be considered impure, while a well licked 
by a dog may become impure and may need explicit purification. However, 

I Ibid. 

2 The Candm-Vyakarana and the Kasika-vrtti, F. Kielhorn, The Indian Antiquary, June 

1886, p. 184. . . 

3 tavyadibhir adhikdrtha-vacaneisva-lehyah kupaljj kaka-peya nadijCandra-vyakarana of 
Candragomin, ed. in two vols. by K. C. Chatterji, Deccan College, Poona, 1953, Vol. I, p. 192. 
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this explanation may not really apply to the Buddhist usage of kdkapeya ; since 
they have used this expression even to refer to non-flowing water in a laudatory 
sense. Thus, these expressions seem to he rather a matter of conventional 
usage. 1 

The other two examples given by the Kasikd-vrtti may also be understood 
in the order of praise and blame. The expression baspacchedyam truant “ grass 
which could be cut by tears ” is definitely an example of implied praise, Sana in 
his Harpacarita says : bd?pacchedyatr%a~trptair go-dhanaih ... 46 by the riches 
of cows who were extremely satisfied with the [ delicate ] grass which could be 
cut even with tears ”. 2 3 This might be compared with the Raglmvamsa VIIL45 
and Kumdrasambhava V.12. The first instance describes Indumatl who died 
after being struck by a garland of flowers and compares her with a lotus which 
fades on account , of the delicate snow fall. The second instance describes 
Parvatf as being so delicate that flowers in her hair used to hurt her. The ex* 
ample karitaka-sanceya odanah “ rice which could be picked up by thorns ” is 
most probably an example of implied blame. 

With the commentaries of the Kd§ika-vriti we begin a different stage in the 
interpretation of these examples. The first commentary on the Kasikd-vrtti is 
JinendrabuddhFs Nydsa. 3 The commentary Nydsa gives two interpretations of 
each of the examples : * 

On kdkapeya nadi 4 

[a] The river is so full that even crows on the bank can drink its 
water. 


1 The instances where the term kdkapeya is used in the context of stagnant water are 
given in the beginning of this paper. The main reason why we mast consider this to be a conven- 
tional term, and not try to explain it by any xational argument, is that a crow is not considerd 
particularly auspicious even by Buddhists, 

The term owes its origin most probably to' the marked presence ot crows on the Ghafas 
of Indian rivers. Then it became so conventional that it came to be used also in the context 
of udaka-manika pale of water ” and pokkharani “ well *\ Otherwise it is extremely hard 
to understand why the well decorated with seven precious jewels in the best of the Buddhist 
heavens should be visited by crows. A"—- ‘ 

2 Harsacarita , by Bapa, ed. by M. R. Kale, Motilai Banarasidass, Delhi, 1965, p. 42. 

3 Jinendrabuddhi , Kaiyafa mid Ha\adatta % by K. B. Pathak, Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, VoL 12, 1930, p. 246-51. K- B. Pathak gives the dates 
of these three grammarians as 700 A.D., 1100 A.D. and 1300 A.D. respectively. 

4 atra sampurpa-toyatvedhhdvanam nadydli stutib , adhyaropitali puna / atrdi thah kak&- 

peyatvam / evarh ndma sampiirpa-teyd tiadi y at tafasthair api kdkaih sakya pdtumf aUayat 

tafasthair api kdkaih sakya pdtum / . . . . atra alpa-toyatvodbhdvanam nadyd nindd / , . evarh ndma 
alpa-toyd nadi yat kdkair api sakyam pdtun / Nydsa on the Kdsikd-vrtti } Vol. II. p. 49-50. 

0J4 : * , .-V"- ''V/;;'. 
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t b 5 The river has so little water that even a crow could finish it up. 
On Sva-lehyafy Kupah 1 

[ a ] The well has its water so full that even a dog can lick it. 

[ b ] The water of the well is so dirty that only dogs deserve to 

drink it. 

On hdspacchedyam truant 2 

[ a ] The grass is so delicate that even tears could cut it. 

[ b ] The grass is so weak that even tears could cut it. 

On kaytaka-sanceya odartah 3 

[ a ] The rice is so well cooked that it could be picked up even by 
a thorn. 

t b ] The rice is so little that it could be picked up even by a thorn. 
Jinendrabuddhi, the author of the Nyasa, calls himself a follower of the religion 
of the Bodhisattvas ( bodhi-saitva-desiya ). 4 If he is a Buddhist himself, why 
should he give two explanations of the expression kdka-peyd nadl, one of which 
is nowhere attested ? Why should a Buddhist grammarian make such a mistake 
concerning a Buddhist usage ? 

Contrary to this, S. D. Joshi and J. A. F. Roodbergen are faced with an 
opposite problem. These are their comments : 5 

“ It seems that the word adhikdrtha in P. II. 1.33 is taken by the com- 
mentators from Kaiyata onwards in the sense of exaggeration expressing 
either praise or balme. But the commentary Nyasa on the Kdsika-vrtti on 
P. II. 1.33 quotes the sense of praise only for the example kakapeyd ‘(a 
river ) so full that a crow sitting on the bank can drink from it’. The 
compound kdkapeyyd is found in Pali texts in the sense of praise only, 
see f.i. the Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta. But the later commentators start- 
ing from Kaiyata attribute two meanings to the compound kdkapeya, one 

1 ctrapy asamodakat vodbhdvanarii kupmya stutU) I . , . .ivaiit ndnmamwdakab kupa 

yatcik ivabhir api llhyate ! cduddha-ioya t vodbhdvanam kiipasya ninda / . . . .evam namasucdf 

kupo yat ivabhir api lihyate / ibid. 

2 atra mdidavatisayodbliavanam tr-nanam stuiih / evam nama mrdflni trndni yad bdspe- 
ndpi Sakyani cchutum / . . . .kvathi-tatvodbhdvanam ninda l . . . .tvarh mimtt kvathitam trpani 
yad baspetiapi cchidyante / ibid. 

3 vikliimatodbhdvanath caudamsya stuiih! .... evam ndmaudumsya vlfadatatisayo vikledai 
ca yat kaptckctiapi sakyafr saiicttum I ... .alpatvodbhavanath ninda fevath namdlpa odano ycit 
kapiakair api dyate itij ibid. 

4 See Colophones of 

5 Patafijaii s Vyakarapa- Mahabhayya, Avyayibhava-Tatpurufahnika, ed. with tr. and 
explanatory notes, by S. D. Joshi in collaboration with J.A.F. Roodbergen, University of Poona, 
Poona, I960, p. 1?8, Fn, 817, 
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of praise and the other of blame. In the latter sense, the compound means 

a river so shallow that a crow can stand in it and drink it 

If the above statement were true, then it would appear that Jinendrabuddhi 
did not make a mistake. However, this statement is only due to an oversight. 
The Nydsa in fact does give both the interpretations, as are given above. But 
the way these explanations are given is different from the other commentaries. 
Other grammarians take an example, explain both of its meanings and then pass 
on to the other example. On the other hand, the Nydsa gives the laudatory ex- 
planations of all the examples first and then it passes to the depreciatory expla- 
nations. This has apparently caused the confusion in the comments quoted 
above. For a reader, at first it appears that the Nydsa is giving only laudatory 
meanings, and only if he continues to read, he finds the other set of explanations. 

The strange phenomenon in the Nydsa might be a result of an older non- 
Buddhlst tradition of interpreting the Kasikd-vrtti. Very rarely indeed Jinendra- 
buddhi gives an impression that his explanations are in any way Buddhistic. 1 
Ramashankar Bhattacharya describes Jinendrabuddhi to be more orthodox than 
other grammarians. According to him, Jinendrabuddhi attempts to derive the 
contents of all the Vdrttikas from the original rules of Panini, and carries this 
procedure to a ridiculous extreme. 2 Thus it is possible that Jinendrabuddhi 
was giving two explanations of kaka-peyd uadi by being very faithful to some 
older tradition of interpretation, so much so, that he even neglected his own 
Buddhist tradition. 

After Jinendrabuddhi’s Nydsa, every commentary in the tradition of Panuni 
offered two explanations of each example. From these double interpretations 
of all examples, one could get a wrong impression that P. II. 1.33 in fact re- 
quires such a double meaning. That is not the case. The rule just requires 
that there must be some exaggerated meaning, and the Kasikd-vrtti just says 
that this exaggerated meaning may either be praise or blame. There seems to 
be no evidence to authenticate the contention of the later tradition. 


1 The only example that I found is as follows: nirvano'gnifi ! nirvanak pradipah iti ! atm 
svarupasya yaif prasaniaij uparc ti-laksanah sa dhatvarthak j esa nirvano bhikfur iti / atr&pi I athavd 
ragadi-prahapatfi dhatvarthab / Nyasa, Vol. VI, p. Ml, 

2 Papiniya Vyakaranakd AnuSilana, Ramashankar Bhattacharya, Indological Book 

House, Banaras, 1966, p. 21. ./■ 



A NOTE ON B£HADDEVATA 5.90* 

By 

F. D. Navathe, Poona 

The verse which is numbered as 5.90 in Macdonell’s edition of the 
Brhaddevatd 1 enumerates the divinities of the hymn pro, vo make — RV 5.87 
and states that it is known as Evaydmarut. Then it refers to the hymn dyaur na 
ya indra — SJ.V 6.20 which is connected with aforesaid hymn in certain ritualistic 
contexts. 

1, The verse 2 reads as follows : 
v!$yimyangam parath preti 
marutam suktam uttamam / 
evaydmarud dkhyatam 

dyaur naindre pratipurvakam lj 

Macdonell translates 3 : 

The following hymn ‘Forth’ (pra : V. 87), the last (of the Mandate ), 
is addressed to the Maruts while making incidental mention of Visnu ( visnu~ 
nyangam ). 

It is called Evayamarut, being the antecedent ( pratipurmka ) in the ( case 
of the ) Indra-hymn ‘ As Heaven ’ ( dyaur na : VI.20 ). 

In his notes to the translation Macdonell further explains the expression 
pratipurvaka as follows : 

‘ That is, the hymn for which another may be substituted and finally 
concludes : ‘ That this must be the meaning of the word ( which has not been 
noted elsewhere ) appears from AB VI.30.15 and the comments on the passage, 
of Sayana 

2. It appears to me that the interpretation of the expression pratipurvakam 
offered by Macdonell is not at all convincing. It will be clear from his notes 
that it is only conjectural. Secondly, I think that the reading naindre adopted 
by Macdonell is questionable because it creates syntactical difficulties. With 
this reading it is hardly possible to construe the last quarter with the rest of the 
verse. The object of the present note is to discuss these two points. 

* A paper submitted to the All India Oriental Conference, XXVI Session, Ujjain, 
■ October, 1912* ■ ./dr/. -v ;■ ■ - : 

1 Parts I and II reprinted by Motilal Bnnarasidass, Delhi: Varanasi: Patna, 1965, 

2 Part I, p. 57» 

3 Part II, p. m 
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3. Macdonell’s rendering of the expression pratipurvakam is objection- 
able for the following reason. He does not explain whether the meaning, assign- 
ed to it by him, is either primary or secondary. For his explanation he entirely 
depends on the authority of the Brahmana passage and the remarks of the 
.scholiast thereon. Now this authority, which is cited by him, is relevant so far 
as the ritualistic connection between the two hymns is concerned. As for the 
meaning of the expression, it is hardly of any use. 

The connotation of the given expression can be properly determined by 
examining its grammatical formation and studying the parallel usage which is 
recorded in the literature. 

3.1 Let us consider the grammatical formation, Pratipurvakam is a com- 
pound with the preposition prati as the first member and the adjective purvaka 
which is same as purva * preceding, previous as the second. Exhaustive lists 
of compounds with purva and purvaka as the second member are recorded in the 
Vaidika-Paddnukrama-Kcsa Vol. 15(a), Index II, AB ULTIMO 1 which is 
published by the V. V. R. Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1965. 

A close study of these occurrences, which embrace the entire range of the 
Vedic literature, shows that purva or purvaka as the second member forms ( a ) 
adverbial compounds ( e.g. vidhipurvakath sndtva ‘ having bathed as directed 
Gautama Dharmasiitra 9. 1 ; tena sathbhdsya — — ajhdnapurvam ‘ having con- 

versed with him inadvertently ’ ibid. 20.8 ) and ( b ) possessive adjectival com- 
pounds ( e.g. daivapurvath irdddham ‘ a Sraddha-rite preceded by a rite performed 
in honour of the gods’, Gautama Pitrmedhasutra 2.2.18 ) which denote accom- 
paniment or rather precedence. 2 The latter category, again, has two sub-divi- 
sions according as the first member has a semantic ( e.g. sattvapurvo bhavah ‘a 

becoming preceded by a being’, Nirukta 1.13 ; udattapurvam svaritam 

ak§aram ‘ a circumflex syllable preceded by an acute Rgveda Pratisakhya 3.7 ) 
or a formal value ( e g. kadd na-risyema-purvam ’ the word kadd preceded by na 

ri$vema Vdjasaneyi Pratisakhya 2.23 ; upapurvam apt tv eke Brahma- 

sutra 3.4.42 ( where upapurvam qualifies the noun pat ana 3 which is to be supp- 
lied from the previous Sutra ) ‘ But some ( consider the sin ) a minor one ’ 
[Thibaut]). 

3.2. The foregoing discussion shows that the occurrences of compounds 
of this type are quite frequent in the ancillary Vedic texts, a class of literature 
to which the Bphaddevatd belongs. It would, therefore, be appropriate to con- 
sider the type and meaning of the compound pratipurvakam on the analogy of 

3 See pp. 14, 351-2. . 

2 Cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar $ 1302 f. 

3 Cf. ‘ upa ’ padarh purvarii yasya patanasya tad upapurvam iti vydkaroti / as glossed by 

Anandagiri. ■ . 
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such formations showing the same pattern. Considered from this point of view 
pratipurvakam is a possessive adjectival compound with the first member having 
formal value. As an adjective it qualifies the substantive evayamarut and should 
be rendered as ‘ preceded by the word prati \ The phrase pratipurvakam eva- 
ydmarut is equivalent to pratyevaydmarut which is, therefore, to be regarded as 
the title of the hymn dyaur na ■— RV 6.20 mentioned in this verse. The signific- 
ance of this title will be explained later on. 

It may incidentally be mentioned here that the use of such compounds 
with the first member indicating the formal character of the word is also found 
to be continued in the celebrated works of eminent classical authors. 1 

4.0 We may now turn to the reading naindre in the last quarter of the 
verse. According to Macdonill’s statement, 2 he is required to correct the 
text of the Brhaddevatd in about 107 places owing to the utterly corrupt nature 
of the Mss. Out of this total number of corrections 28 occur in Adhyaya V 
which contains the verse under discussion. Macdonell notes that the second 
half of this verse is totally missing in one of the two groups of MSS used by 
him, 3 while the remaining ones read the word in an extremely corrupt manner. 
Instead of naindre they have naidre, nedrai and nendre. As none of these read- 
ings gives any sense, Macdonell naturally emends the text. His emendation is 
naindre. But I think that even with this emendation the text does not become 
faultless, aindre is a very uncomfortable locative as it cannot be satisfactorily 
construed. The construction aindre pratipurvakam of Macdonell is unknown 
to Sanskrit case-syntax. It may be further noticed that he treats dyaur naindre 
pratipurvakam as an adjectival phrase qualifying preti suktam in the first half. 
But this construction is very clumsy and unnatural. 

It may thus be noticed that Macdonell’s emendation does not prove to 
be sound and hence it cannot be accepted. His interpretation of the last quarter 
is equally unsatisfactory as it involves strange constructions. 

4.1. I, therefore, propose to read the last quarter as dyaur naindrarh prati- 
purvakam! I should also iike to offer my interpretation of the same. 

1 Cl dasapur varathatft yam dkhyttyd 

didakmjikmgumrh vidur budhdh / 

Raghmamki 8.29 cd. 

nkatr vdsyaty upajtgamisor dtmpurvmh girith U Mw vayufjt . ,' 4 .Meghadum 1.46 cd. 
yam indra§abdarthani§udanafh hater 
hiratiyapurmm KaMpmh pracaksate j 

The word upapada is used instead of purva in 
dhanurupapadamasmai vedam adhyddidesai Kirdtdrjumya 1.44 d. 

2 Part I, Introduction,, p, xxiv f. 

3 It is not found also In 4 Mss used for the Bibliotheca ladfca edition of the Brhaddemtd . 
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As regards the rendering of the first three quarters I am in full agreement 
with Macdonell. With the proposed emendation I construe the line as: dyaur 
m ( iti) aindram ( suktam ) pratipurvakam ( evaydmarut akhyatam )/ and translate 
it as: * ( while ) the hymn beginning with the words dyaur na — RV 6.20 
which is addressed to Indra bears the title evaydmarut preceded by the word 
prati ( i.e. it is called Pratyevaydmarut which means * a substitute for the Evayd- 
marut 9 ). 

The verse thus contains two sentences instead of one and lias a simpler 
construction. 

4,2. The interpretation of pratipurvakam evaydmarut which is suggested 
here is supported by the usage found in the ritualistic literature. The expression 
Pratyevaydmarut as the title of the hymn RV 6.20 is attested in the Asvaldyana 
Srauta Sutra in the passage dyaur na ya indrety acchdvdkahj pratyevayamatud 
ity etad dcakgate j 8.4.10, 11 * The Acchavaka should recite the hymn dyaur na 
ya indra — - — — RV 6.20* They style this hymn as Pratyevaydmarut ( i.e. a 
substitute for the Evaydmarut ) s . The Sutra-word dcaksaie indicates a reference 
to some earlier authority. It is probable that Asvalayana is here referring to 
the Brhaddevata , a work of Saunaka, who is traditionally known as his teacher* 

Sayana^s commentary on the Aitareya Brdhmaria VI. 30.15, to which 
Macdonell refers, 1 contains the word pratyevaydmarut as the title of the hymn 
RV 6.20* It is difficult to say whether Macdonell has ignored it or it has 
escaped his attention* 

Pratyevaydmarut as the title of a hymn is comparable with a similar for- 
mation Pratindbhdnedistha , which occurs in the passage pra vah pdntarh raghu- 
manyavo 9 ndhafy ( RV 1.122.1), tarn pratnathd purvathd vUvathematha (ibid. 

5.44.1 ), kad itthd nf"b pdtram devayatdm ( ibid. 1.121.1 ) iti pratindhhdnedi$thah [ 
Kaupftaki Brahmana 24.9* Each of these three passages should be recited in 
place of the Ndbhdnedi$(ha respectively on each of the three Svarasdmans* 

5. The relation between the two hymns entitled Evaydmarut and Pratye- 
vaydmarut will be clear from' their employment in the ritual which is briefly ex- 
plained below. 2 

The hymn RV 5-87 is traditionally known as Evaydmarut because it is 
composed by the sage bearing the same name* It is one of the four hymns 
which form the basis of the Sastras which are known as Silpas. They are so 


1 Read: [eso'cchavakafi evaydmarutam tyaktva dyaur na ■ ya indreti pratyevayam - 

anmnamakam yad aindram suktam .... samsaiu / Thus the Bibliotheca Indica edition Vol. III, 
p. 380. The Anandasraroa edition, however, reads the passage as: “ ° dyaur naya indretyevaya 0 ”, 
which is detective as it omits two letters* 

2 Cf. AitBi 6.27-30; AsvSS 8.3-4. ;■ 
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railed because of their highly artistic character. These are to be recited at the 
third pressing on the sixth day of the Prgthya $adalm and also on the Vihajit 
sacrifice. Each of the four priests belonging to the Hotr’s group is assigned a 
particular Sastra from these four. The Sastra based on the Evayamarut is to 
be recited by the Acchavaka. 

This is the normal procedure, prescribed for the employment of the Silba 
Sastras, to which there are certain exceptions. If the sixth day of the Pr?thya 
series and the Visvajit sacrifice are of the Agnistoma type and if at the third 
pressing the Chandogas do not chant on the dvipada verses, then the Silpas 
should be recited at the midday-pressing and not at the third pressing as usual. 
Again, there is an additional change in the case of Acchavaka. Instead of the 

regular hymn Evaydfiiarut ( ryV 5.8/ ), the hymn dycttir no. ya iudrcs « „ 

6.20 forms the basis of his Sastra. As in this case the latter Is substituted for 
the former it is appropriately called Prat ye vaydmarut 


A§TAKA VAlSVAMITRA : A STUDY 

By • • ■ ^ A 

Umesh Chandra Sharma, Poona 

The third Maitdala of the RV has been ascribed to the seership of 
ViSvamitra. Apparently the hymns of the other members of the Visvamifra 
family have also found place in this Maqdala. The Visvamitras have played a 
significant role in the making of the history of pre-Bharat war India. Therefore, 
it is necessary to present neat and vivid biographical details of the members 
belonging to the family of Visvamifra based on the matter available in the Vedic 
and the post-Vedic sources. From this point of view, it is attempted to study 
various aspects concerning Astaka, one of the sons of Visvamitra. ■ - 

There are certain seers belonging to the Visvamitra family, whose hymn's 
do not find place in the third Mandala, the family Man da la of the Visvamitras. 
Astaka is one among them. He is said to be the seer 1 of the RV X. 104. This 
hymn is addressed to Indra and comprises eleven verses in all. Nothing special 
is found in these verses which can be regarded as important from the sociologi- 
cal or the historical point of view. The last verse of this, hymn is also the 
concluding verse of several hymns of the Visvamitras in Maiidala III. 2 

One does not come across any verse of Astaka in the YV and the SV. The 
A V XX.33, which is ascribed to Astaka has three verses in all, which are 
repetitions from among the verses of the RV X. 104. ■ 1 

The Brahmaqa texts, of course, mention him specifically. In the AB 3 he 
is mentioned as one among the sons of Visvamitra, in connection with the legend 
Of Suna^sepa. Visvamitra officiated as the Hotr priest in the so-called sacrifice 
of SunaSsepa, where the latter was offered as a victim ( ball ). The names of the 
other brothers of Astaka are given here as— Madhucchandas, Renu, Rsabha & c. 

— .. . . . .. . . " ; lU'iii-AA y-'" ; . .A'V/; 

1 suns, ed. by MACDONELL, p. 42 (X. 104)— 

I ■ 

The VD, p. 159 (X. 104), mentions— . 

2 Cf. RV X. 104.11. : ' ; ; 

Iff RRffRRR t 

which is also repealed as — RV 1 1 1. 30.22; 31,22;. 32.17; .. 

34.11; 35.11; 36.11; 38.10; 39.9; 43.-8; 48.51 '49;5;^ 5.0,5 H0;89/ , 1 

3. AB. VII. 17. Cf. : • • ; • * 

Cf. Also §S§ XV.26. 
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Only this much has been asserted here that A$taka etc. under the leadership of 
Madhucchandas approved of Visvamitra’s action to adopt Sunassepa (Devarata) 
as his own son and of giving the highest place to him among his other sons. 

In the JB, Astaka has been mentioned as the son of Visvamitra in 
connection with the R$i-stomas. “ IRsis wanted to win heavenly abode by virtue 
of exertion, penance and observance of vows. They desired to go to Heaven after 

installing properly their offspring in this world Then Visvamitra desired— my 

offspring should go for kingship. He saw frayastrima-stoma ( the stoma 
consisting of thirty-three chants ). He brought it forth ; performed sacrifice 
with it. The thirty-three stomas are meant for power. Therefore, his offspring 
got kingdom. He installed A§taka over this offspring. He who knows this 
stoma gets kingdom. In this way they ( Rfis) went to Heaven after installing 
their offspring in this world . The most significant point of information, one 
gets from the above-mentioned talc, is that VisvSmitra's successor to kingdom 
was Astaka. 

So, the historically significant material which one gets from both the 
Brdhmana texts, is that Astaka was present at the time of Sunassepa's sacrifice 
and that he humbly obeyed his father's orders — and that he was the successor of 
Visvamitra to the kingdom. Why his other brothers were not given this place 
of honour, is a pertinent question which arises at this juncture. Perhaps, it 
might be possible that Astaka was the eldest of them. But, the AB mentions that 
Madhucchandas was the eldest among the sons of Visvamitra and was dear to 
his father due to his unscruplous support to him. There might have been some 
other cause for this special honour given to Astaka. Another point is that the 
ViSvamitras were royal by temperament and deeds. They were quite adept in 
seership and priesthood as well kingship. 

Astaka is not referred to in the Upani$adic texts. But, according to the 
Sutra texts, he was a famous pravara-r?i. It has been stated here that among 
the VtevEimitras, the Astaka— Lohitas have three w-pravaras, i.e. VaiSvamitra, 
Astaka and Lauhita . 2 According to some other texts there were only two 
pravaras , i.e. Visvamitra and Astaka . 3 Still some other texts mention three 
pravaras, i.e. Visvamitra, Madhucchandas and Astaka . 4 This all shows his 
importance as a gotrakara-rft. 

There is no reference to Astaka in the R dm. One of his brothers, 
Madhucchandas has often been mentioned in this text. It is surprising that the 

1 JB, CALAND's Edition, 145,.... 

cptI % cm sspKS'tsw f m srswwfSrM i 

2 B&S ( P). 32. 

3 ApSS XXIV. 9.7-8; Hi'S S XXI. 3.12. 

4 A<§S XII. 14.4. 
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Ram, which relates to the exploits of Visvamitra in great details, avoids the men- 
tion of A$taka, who was so prominent among ViSvamitra’s sons that he became 
his heir-apparent „ 

But » in the MBh > he ^ frequently mentioned as a celebrated rdjarft. Asfaka 
is said to be son of Visvamitra through Madhavl, daughter of King Yayati. 
Therefore, Yayati was maternal grandfather of Asfaka. Yayati went to Heaven 
for the second time, in the company of kings Vasumanas, Astaka, Sibi and 
Pratardana . 1 A learned discourse took place there between Yayati and Asjaka 
on various philosophical and worldly topics . 2 When Astaka asked Yayati about 
the latter’s identity, Yayati told him-“ I am Yayati, son of Nahusa, father of 
Puru and maternal grandfather ( mdtamaha ) of yours . 3 Yayati got ^Heaven 
through the efforts of his four grandsons— Vasumanas, Asfaka, JSibi and Pratar- 
dana . 4 5 At several other place in the MBh, Astaka has been mentioned as a 
great and much honoured king . 3 Pratardana, Vasumanas, Sibi and Asfaka 
performed the Vajapeya sacrifice to please Indra . 6 

In the legend of Galava , 7 the circumstances leading to the birth of A?faka 
arc narrated. Galava was the pupil of Visvamitra. He was much devoted to 
his Guru. Being pleased Visvamitra allowed him to go after the completion of 
his studies. Visvamitra did not like to accept any gtiru-daksitid. But Galava 
insisted to give something. This irritated Visvamitra and he asked Galava to 
present eight hundred white steeds each with one ear black. This type of horses 
was not easily available. On the advice of his friend Suparna, they ( Galava and 
Suparna ) wandered all over the world. Finally, they came to Pratisfhana, 
kingdom of YaySti and asked for that type of horses. Yayati did not have 
them. Instead, he offered his beautiful daughter Madhavl, telling that they 
could easily get the horses of that description, from the kings who had them, by 
setting her as price. Bewitched by her beauty, they could even part away with 
their kingdoms. At this stage, Suparpa took leave of Galava. 

First of all, Galava went with Madhavl to HaryaSva, king of Ayodhyg, 
who was childless. The king had only two hundred horses of said variety. He 
offered them to Galava and requested that he wanted to beget one son through 
her. Madhavl told Galava that she had a boon from certain sage that she 
would remain virgin even after giving birth to any number of issues. So, he 
might collect the required number of horses from as many kings as he liked. 

1 MBh I. 81.5. 

2 Ibid. I. 83-88. 

3 Ibid. I. 88. 20-22. 

4 Ibid. I. 88.26. 

5 Ibid. 111.91. 8-9; 1V.5I. 9-10; XIII.96.5, 36; 151.45. 

6 Ibid. V. 11 9. 10. 

7 Ibid. V. 104-1 17. 
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Galava granted the request of Haryasva who got a son named Vasumanas from 
her Then he went to Divodiisa of KasI with that maiden. Divodasa 1 T 
son Pratardana from her and presented to Galava another two hundred horse 
of that description. After this, he went to Uslnara of Bhojanagara with her 
sinara ^got the son Sibi from her and offered Galava with another two hundred 
horses of that type. Unfortunately, they could not find a fourth king for 
smd purpose. Suparna came again and advised Galava that he should present 
those six hundred horses to Visvamitra along with Madhavi in lieu of remain 
number of two hundred if Visvamitra accepted that condition. 8 

Galava did the same. Not only Visvamitra agreed to that pronosal hut 
also he told Galava why he did not offer her first to him so he could have got 

M- r n S °- S ‘°,f° Pa8ate hiS faCe - Thus ’ V ^vamitra begot Astaka through 
Madhavi and liberated her as well as Galava of their obligations. Galava went 

maiden went to - fath - *** - - 
tl ,e 2 

can hardly believe in ,he unaffected virginhood of Madhavi. ' Another eh™" 
logically significant point which arises out of the above legend is that the con. 

nrr'PARGiiER^™ 8 "' v r i Haryasva - ^ 

- . , P ^ RGI1ER » _ a great authority on ancient Indian genealogies has 

rightly showed its absurdity taking into account, the details found in the MBh 
and the P^i«, He puts forth three arguments in this connec t “ 
Uta was a descendant of Ann, son of Yayati, by some generations. Second^ 

If t V he m AiIa W r a ace a ^ ? eSC ™ daat ia the Kanyakubja line, which sprang out’ 

nil 1 T r , \ ° re yS S timC - Thirdiy ’ G3lava was Visvamitra’s 
own son. The legend connives at this fact. The list of genealogies given bv 

him sheds a volume of light on these errors.* Therefore, it becomes dear tta 

Z lXnlZn ,est o 0ve d0es not carry much historicity - 8ut * is ' 

n lull details lest one may miss any historically significant point. 

The Puratws also mention Astaka variously. He is said to be a KauSika 

and one among the sons and grandsons of Visvamitra The others are 
Devarata ( SunasSepa ) Harlta I-iv'i v . , * ine others are ~ 

ieya Kacchapa, 

and'fathcr'o^Lauhi !"?"'■ “ “ S ™ of ViS ' toit ' a “"<« Dffadvatl; 

and father of Ljuht. 1 2 3 Yayat, wen, to Heaven with Astaka, Pratardana, SiW 

1 Ibid. V. 117. 14-23. 

2 AIHT pp. 142-14,1. 

3 Ibid. pp. ,144-149. 1. . ' .'..a/ 
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and Vasumanas. A dialogue 1 between Yayati and Asfaka took place on various 
worldly and ethical topics - 2 Here also Yayati has been said to be the maternal 
grandfather of Astaka . 3 

Thus, it can be seen that Astaka has been mentioned in one context or 
other in the Vedic as well as post-Vedic literature. AH the texts agree that he 
was son of Visvamitra. The Vedic texts do not refer to the name of his mother. 
The MBh gives the name of his mother as Madhavl- The BdP and the VdP say 
that his mother was Drsadvatl. { see above). The view of the MBh, that he 
was son of Madhavl, does not seem to be historically true ; because the story of 
Galava, in which the said relationship is mentioned, seem to be highly exagge- 
rated' due to controversial relationship of Madhavl with the kings who seem to 
belong to different ages- It has been already established by PARGITER, that 
these kings belonged to different generations. Therefore, one has to dismiss the 
assertion that Astaka was son of Madhavl, the daughter of Yayati. 

The second version given by the Pur anas , that his mother was Drsadvatl, 
is also not very much historically credible, because it is not supported by the 
Vedic evidence. But one can give some credence to it because it has been men- 
tioned by two texts at least, viz the BdP and the VdP . The name of Astaka’s 
son has been given as Lauhi by both these texts. This fact has been slightly 
corroborated by the Vedic texts. The Sutras refer to Lauhita pravara among 
the Astaka-Lohitas, as has been seen above. Therefore, it is certain that Lauhi 
or Lohita has some Vedic background. 

Accordingly, one can show his place in the Visvamitra-family in the follow- 
ing manner 

Kusika ( sixth in the line of Jahnu ) 

Gadhi ( Gath! ) 

i 

Visvamitra — Drsadvatl 

I 

Astaka 

Lauhi 

Finally, one can say that Astaka had been an important personality be- 
longing to the Vedic age. He contributed to the RV Samhita. The AB men- 
tions him to be present at the human sacrifice in which SunaSsepa and ViSva- 
mitra were involved. The JB states that he was the successor of Visvamitra to 
the throne. PARGITER refers to Lauhi as the successor of A$faka. The Sutras 
refer to him as a pravara-rp, The MBh also refers to Asfaka in the Gdlavacaritam, 

~ T ~MaP 35 . 5 . 

2 MaP 37 - 42 . 

3 MaP 38 . 11 . 
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but . the st0f y there seems be incredible due to anachronism and other defici 
encies listed above. The Puranas ascrise to him definite and important nkce in 
the family of the Visvamitras. So, one can arrive at the conclusion that all 
these references and narrations relate to A§taka, son of ViSvSmitm and the seer 
of a hymn in the RV. He was a ' rajarsi ’ in the literal sense of the word. 

Abbreviations 

AB = Aitareya Brahmana 

A1HT — Ancient Indian Historical Tradition { Pargiter } 

ApSS = Apastamba Srauta Sutra. 

ASiSs = Asvalayana Srauta Sutra. 

AV = Atharvaveda. 

BdP — Brahmanda Purana. 

BhaP = Bhagavata Purana. 

B^S( P ) = Baudhayana Srauta Sutra { Pravara Khanka ) 

Hir§S — Hiranyakesi Srauta Sutra. 

•IB = Jaiminiya Brahmana. 

MaP =* Matsya Purana. 

MBh — Mahabharata. 

Ram =- Ramayana. 

RV = Rgveda. 

Sarva — Sarvanukramaru 

— Sankhayana Srauta Sutra. 

SV — Samaveda. 

VSP = Vayu Purana. 

ViP = Vi§nu PurSna. 

VD — Vedartha Dtpika. 

YV = Yajurveda. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED 
IN THE SHE-KIA-FANG-CHE 
By 

Vi key Kumar, Jaipur 

Besides the account of Yuan Chwang and his biography by Hwui-li, the 
She-kia-Fang-Che ( The land of the Sakya Muni ) is an important source which 
enables us to see India through Chinese eyes. It was written by Tao-si-yan a 
friend of Yuan Chwang in the 7th century A.D. during the T’ang period of 
Chinese history, which saw frequent and fruitful contacts between China and 
India. Although the She-kia-Fang-Che is primarily a geographical account of 
India, valuable information about the religious life of the Yin-tu-jen or the 
Indians could be gleaned from it by piecing together the relevant references. 

India is called Yin-tu and is described as being situated to the south of 
China, having the great ocean on three sides and the great snow mountain 1 on 
the north . 2 According to Tao-si-yan ’s account Buddhism appears to have been 
the predominant religion of India. Places like An-ta-lo (Andhra), Fa- la-pi 
( Valabhl ), Ka-leng-ka (Kalihga), Ka-mo-lu-pa (Kamarupa), Ka-no-ku-she 
( Kanyakubja ), Ka-pi-lo-fa-sa-tu ( Kapilavastu ), Ka-ssu-mi-lo ( Kashmlra ), Ka- 
ye ( Gaya ), Kan-to’-lo ( Gandhara ), Kao-shang-mi ( Kosambi ), Kou-so-lo 
( KoSala ), Mo-kie-to’ ( Magadha ) Na-lana-to’ ( Nalanda ), P’o-ta-li-pu ( Pafali- 
putra ), Pu-lu-sha-pu-lu ( Purufapura ), Sin-tu ( Sind ), Sa-t’a-ni-ssu-fa-lo 
( SthSneSvara ), San-mo-ta-ta ( Samafafa ), Ta-cha-shi-lo ( Tak§a£ila ) and Tan- 
mo-Ii-ti ( Tamralipti ) etc. had numerous monasteries, with hundreds of monks 
and nuns. Tao-si-yan speaks of the two principal sects of Buddhism, the 
Hlnayana 3 and the Mahayana 4 and also the Sarvastivada 5 6 sect of the HInaylina. 
However, he makes no mention of the well-known sects of the Mahayana like 
the MSdhyamika and the Vijnanavada. 

The Mahayana Buddhists worshipped, besides the Buddha, Bodhisattvas 
like Avalokitesvara,* Maitreya , 7 Vajrapapi 8 and Tara . 9 Their images 10 and 

1 The obvious reference is to the Himalaya. 

2 She-kia-Fang-Che < P.C. Bagchi’s English trans. Vi&a-BhSiati, 1959 ), p. 36. 

3 She-kia-Fang-ehe: pp. 54, 55, 6!. 

4 Ibid. ' 

5 Ibid, pp. 49, 70. 

6 Ibid, p. 115. 

7 Ibid, p. 114. 

8 Ibid, p. 111. 

9 Ibid, p. 100. 

10 Ibid, p. 88. 
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stupas 1 were worshipped. The images were generally made of gold, silver, 
copper, stone or wood. 2 The Bhik§us and the Bhiksunls generally met in 
assemblies to worship the stupas or images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas. 3 
Sometimes at these assemblies, sacred Buddhist texts like the Tripifaka were also 
discussed. 4 Every year on the full moon day of the month of Vaisakha when 
the Buddha was born, the monks took out the relics of the Buddha in a 
procession. 5 The She-kia-Fang-Che has a special word of praise for the Indian 
king who ruled with his widowed younger sister 6 and w'as a great patron of 
Buddhism. This king could be none other than emperor Harsa, whose association 
with his younger widowed sister Rajyasri and his patronage of Buddhism are 
well-known. According to Tao-si-yan he built numerous Samgharamas 7 for 
monks. At five yearly assemblies, he made liberal charities to the Buddhist 
monks on the first day. It was only afterwards that he made gifts to the Po-Io- 
men or the Brahmanas. 8 

A number of Buddhist legends were so popular in India of the 7th century, 
A.D. that Yuan Chwang heard of them during his Indian travels and back home in 
China, he did not forget to narrate them for the benefit of this friend Tao-si-yan 
who recorded them in the She-kia-Fang-Che. The popularity of these Buddhist 
legends unmistakably suggests the hold which Buddhism enjoyed on the papular 
mind in India. Some of these legends, recorded by Tao-si-yan in the She-kia- 
Fang-che, are mentioned below. 

In a former birth Buddha as a pigeon threw himself into the fire for the 
hunter to eat, at the site of the stupa at Mai-ta-kia-lo ( Manikyala ). 9 

In former times Buddha as a king offered his flesh to a hawk so that it may 
release the pigeon that it had caught. According to the She-kia-Fang-Che it 
happened at the site of the Mo-ha-fa-no ( Mahavana ) monastery. 10 

■ Buddha as the pea-cock king in former times, dug up a spring with his 
beak, fpr curing other’s diseases with its water. The legend was popular with 
the Buddhists of the Shan-ni-lo ( Saniraja ) valley. 11 

• ,l - V Ibid, p. 46. 

2 Ibid, p. 5t. 

3 Ibid. p. 51. 

4 Ibid, p. 47. 

5 Ibid, p. 90, ■ 

6 Ibid, p. 57 

7 Ibid, p. 57-58 

s ibid, ' . : 

9 Ibid, p. 101; C. The Kapota JStaka. ' . • . 

10 Ibid, p. 43; Cf. The Sivi JStaka. 

11 Ibid, p. 44; The Saniraja Valley was situated near Swat. See Watters, ‘ On Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India, Vo!. I, p. 235, 
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Buddha as king Maitribala in a previous birth drew blood from his body 
to feed the five yaksas. According to Tao>si-yan, the Buddhists built a stupa iti 
the Shan-ni-lo ( Saniraja ) valley to commemorate the event . 1 

According to the legend associated with the stupa at Mo-tu-lo ( Mathura), 
as mentioned in the She-kia-Fang-Che, monkeys offered honey to the Buddha 
with affection at the site of this stupa. 2 . 

Buddha as deer king saved his fellow beasts. This was believed to have 
happened at Kiu-she-kie-lo-pu-lo ( Kosagrapura ). 3 

Buddha restored the vision of 500 robbers, whom king Prasenajit had got 
blinded. This legend was popular with the people of Sbe-Io-fa-si-ti ( Sravasti j . 4 * 

Buddha as a hare in a previous birth, burnt his body, out of disgust at 
being too small in comparison to the other creatures and the Gods placed its 
shadow in the moon, to please his soul. According to Tao-si-yan, the stupa near 
Po-lo-ni-se ( Varanasi ) commemorated the happening. 8 9 10 

Buddha as a hunter in former times did not kill a pregnant deer. This was 
believed to have occurred in a forest near Po-lo-ni-se ( Varanasi ). 6 

Buddha in former times as a six tusked elephant king, made a gift of his 
tusks to a hunter clad in a religious robe. The Buddhists of Po-lo-ni-se 
( Varanasi ) often talked of this legend. 7 

Buddha went to heaven from the Jeta forest to preach law to his mother 
for three months jand then came back. According to the She-kia-Fang-Che, it 
was at the site of the present stupa of Kie-pi-ta ( Sankisa ) that the Buddha 
landed after visiting heaven. 8 

Buddha in a former birth as a prince offered his flesh to a hungry tiger, 
this was believed to have happened at Ta-cha-shi-lo ( Tak?asiia ) where the 
Buddhists built a stupa.® 

Buddha converted a yak§a and persuaded him not to eat flesh. According 
to Tao-si-yan, the Buddhists believed that it had happened at the site of the stupa 
of Ta-cha she-lo ( Tak§a§iia ). t0 


1 Ibid, p. 44. 

2 Ibid, p. 52. 

3 Ibid, pp. 70-71; Cf. The Miga (Mrga) Jataka; Kusagrapura was situated near 
Magadha. See Watters’ On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India ’ Vol. II, pp. 148-149. 

4 Ibid, p. 66. ^ 

. 5 Ibid, p. -73; . Cf. The Sasa Jataka. . 

6 Ibid, p. 73; Cf. The Nigrodha Miga ( Mrga) Jataka. . . 

7 Ibid, p. 73; Cf. The Chaddanta Jataka. 

8 Ibid, p. 56. ■ . ' ■ ■ 

9 Ibid, p. 46. ' 

10 Ibid, p. 47. 

rvifi 
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In former times Buddha as king Sa-po-ta-lo ( Sarvadatta ) lost his kingdom, 
left his country, became poor and finally offered himself for a price. This legend, 
as mentioned in the She- kia-Fang-Che, was quite popular with the monks of the 
Mo-ho-fa-na ( Mahavana ) monastery . 1 

Buddha transformed himself into a serpent and the sick got cured by 
eating its flesh. This legend was associated with the stupas in the Shan-ni-lo 
( Saniraja ) valley . 2 

Buddha produced five lions from his finger tips to subdue the mad elephant 
of Deka Datta. This miracle was believed to have happened at the site of the 
stupa of Kiu she-kie lo-pu-lo ( KuSagrapura ). 3 

Another fact which goes to show the popularity of Buddhism is that at 
some places like Hi-lo ( Hicjda ) people even paid tax to have just a look at the 
relics of the Buddha, preserved in certain monasteries . 4 

Like any community the Buddhists were not free from religious supersti- 
tions and Tao-si-yan describes them at length. Buddhists of Ka-ye (Gaya) 
believed that by walking round the image of Kasyapa Bodhisattva, one could 
obtain knowledge of one’s previous birth . 6 Similarly they believed that by 
besmearing the image of the Buddha with scented earth, the sick could be 
cured . 6 According to monks of the city of Hi-lo ( Hit^a ), as mentioned in 
the She-kia-Fang-Che, one could know one’s luck, good or bad, by taking the 
impression of a relic of the Buddha on fragrant mud. If the impression was 
clear, it indicated good luck or vice-versa . 7 Buddhists brethren of Ka-pi-lo fa- 
sa-tu ( Kapilavastu ) held the superstition that the sick could get cured by 
drinking the water of a spring, created by the arrow of the Buddha, when he 
was a prince. * Monks and nuns in and around Ta-Cha-she-lo (Takjasila) 
held the belief that by worshipping the stupas leprosy and other diseases could 
be cured . 9 

The She-kia-Fang-Che praises the Buddhist monks and nuns for the purity 
of their virtue and high learning 10 and says that they resorted to fasting as a 
means of purifying their thoughts. !I However, it also furnishes evidence to show 
that moral decadence was beginning to set in in the Buddhist order. Thus, for 

1 Ibid, p. 43. 

2 Ibid, p. 43. 

3 Ibid, p. 93. 

4 Ibid, p. 38. 

5 Ibid, p. 88. 

6 Ibid, p. 89. 

7 Ibid, p. 38; Hidda is a place situated near Jalalabad, See Watters ” On Yuan Chwang’s 
Travels in India”, Vol. I, p. 185. 

8 Ibid, p. 68. 

9 Ibid, p. 46. 

10 Ibid, p. 49. 

It Ibid, p. 104. 
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instance, Tao-si-yan says that mostly the monks and nuns lived in the same 
monastery 1 and that at the end of the rains they enjoyed dance and music in 
the secluded quiet of the forests . 2 Some of them even resorted to magic and 
charms for securing their ends . 3 It does indicate that the Buddhist monks and 
nuns were beginning to give themselves up to a life of pleasure, turning away 
from the ideal of strict moral discipline, set for them by the Buddha. As we 
know, this moral degradation was one of the chief factors responsible for the 
decline of Buddhism in India. 

The She-kia-Fang-Che refers to the non-Buddhists as heretics , 4 whose 
Deva- temples were as numerous as the monasteries of the Buddhists. Tao-si-yan 
speaks of ash-besmearing people quite often . 5 6 They might have been the 
PaSupatas. He also refers to the heretics who worshipped Siva in the Linga 
form * or the Sun-God . 7 Some of the non-Buddhists also believed in and 
worshipped ghosts and spirits . 8 However, surprisingly enough, the She-kia- 
Fang-Che makes no mention of the Vaisnavas or the Jainas. 

Like the Buddhists, the non-Buddhists also had their religious superstitions. 
According to the She-kia-Fang-Che, their most common superstition related to 
the king-kia or the River Ganges. The non-Buddhists believed, as mentioned in 
the She-kia-Fang-Che, that the water of the king-kia or the Ganges could wash 
away the sins. It was commonly believed that if those who were tired of life, 
drowned themselves in its waters, they would be born in heaven and get 
happiness of all kinds . 9 

However, while Tao-si-yan praises the Buddhists for their high morals, 
although moral decadence was beginning to creep into the Buddhist order, as we 
have seen above, he assails the non-Buddhists of places like Sin-tu ( Sind ), by 
saying that they are of violent temperament, whether rich or poor, men or 
women, without any exception and give themselves up to pleasure and hateful 
customs . 10 However, in my opinion it seems to be a prejudiced view. Perhaps 
being a friend of Yuan Chwang, the great Buddhist, Tao-si-yan was too 
sympathetic towards the Buddhists to include a word of praise for the non- 
Buddhists in his She-kia-Fang-Che. 

1 Ibid, p. 59. 

2 Ibid, p. 91. 

3 Ibid, p. 11. 

4 Ibid, pp. 52, 53, 54, 55. 

5 Ibid, p. 121. 

6 Ibid, p. 55. 

7 Ibid, p. 120. 

8 Ibid, p. 49. 

9 Ibid, p. 53. 

10 Ibid, pp. 119-120. 

Author's notes: For the Indian forms of Chinese names of places, occurring in this paper, I 
have relied upon Watters: * On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India ’. 



TWO CHILD-CHARACTERS OF BHAVABHCTI 
- ' By 

Mahendra Kumar a Varma, Poona 

One of the special characteristics of the Sanskrit drama Uttam-rama- 
carita is the vivid characterization done by its author Bhavabhuti. As we skip 
over the words and lines of the drama, we come across places where the human 
mind is revealed to us like the open petals of a lotus-flower. In this drama, 
Bhavabhuti has described various types of characters ; such as the king and the 
queen, the sages and their disciples, the common-man and the deified natural 
elements : and while dealing with them, he has plunged deep into their hearts 
and his masterly hand has deftly brought above the surface the jewel-like 
emotions and feelings which move invisibly underneath. 

Let us have a review of the character-sketch of young students done by 
him. Here we come to the hermitage of Valnuki ( Act IV ) where we find two 
of the students of a congregation of them talking together. To-day they find 
the hermitage specially decorated to welcome a host of guests and it possesses 
an unusual grandeur. But the only attraction for pupils are the dainty-dishes 
which are being prepared to entertain the guests. To-day are being prepared 
the dishes which are cooked only on special occasions and which will be a 
variation from their regular ascetic meals and hence these become the first item 
of their talk. But there is also a probability that the quantity of these dishes being 
small, the guests may themselves consume these altogether and thus the hopes 
of the young boys to have their own shares may go in vain. That is why the 
first of these two, Dandayana, is cautious enough to mention that he has seen 
the hermitage-deer drinking to his heart’s content the watery portion of boiled 
rice even after it has been drunk by a doe which has recently delivered a fawn. 
( He talks about the childing doe perhaps because a female is supposed to possess 
immense hunger after delivery. ) Thus he wants to assure his friends that as 
the quantity of the watery portion of rice that has been cooked to prepare the 
dishes is so large as to enable the two deer to quench their thirst fully, the 
quantity of these dishes is bound to be more than sufficient and hence they 
should not lose their hopes of getting them. 

Who are the guests and why have they come, will be thought by the pupils 
later on; but the only thing they like about the guests is that they have been the 
cause of a holiday. Just as we see now-a-days that the boys little care as to 
why they have got a holiday, but they are always over-joyous to hear a notice 
about it because for that day they are emancipated from the usual dry routine 
of studies; in the same manner we find the disctplies of VSlmlki in a gay mood 
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because they have got a pleasant holiday and they will get an enjoyable feast. 
Their enthusiasm about the holidays becomes more clear to us when the second 
speaker here, Saudhataki, after having inquired so many things about the guests, 
finally seems to lose all interest in them and he diverts his attention solely upon 
playing with his young friends so that he can celebrate the festival of holiday— in 
a befitting manner. ( dvdm api batubhih saha millitvd anadhydya-mahotsa varn 
khehntau manayavah. ) 

Saudhataki obviously belongs to the category of those persons who always 
desire to assert their self-importance and with this end in view, when in a com- 
pany, talk in such manner as may evoke laughter among the listeners and thus 
they may become the sole object of everybody’s attention. This is one of the 
reasons which explains the use by Saudhataki of phrases like ' beards like torn- 
brushes ’ ( jirna-kurca ), ‘leader of the flock of the aged’ ( sthavira-sarthasya 
dhurandharah), and ‘ Vasistha — the tiger or the wolf’ ( vyaghrah vd vrkah vd }. 
Another reason for the use of these phrases is the universal habit of the young- 
sters to nickname their elders. And we ourselves know that the grey beards of 
the aged possess for the children an attraction which is full of fun. 

Saudhataki at the same time seems to possess a very keen sight. The fact 
does not escape his eye that a heifer is killed to be offered to Vasi§|ha, whereas 
Janaka is offered only honey and curd. But we cannot praise only Saudhataki 
for possessing such a keen sight because we know that the young boys are adept 
in marking out the unusual things at once. Not only they mark them out, but 
as the opportunity comes, they also try to know more and more about them and 
the person whom they choose to satisfy their curiosity is showered w'ith a volley 
of questions. 

One such individual is Dantjayana who has to face the series of questions 
put forward by Saudhataki and one simply marvels at the voluminous informa- 
tion collected by him when he answers each and every question to the ultimate 
satisfaction of the questioner. Datidayana apparently comes in the category of 
those students who are intelligent and gifted with the power of assimilation, whp 
take special delight in toiling over their lessons and who, on account of their 
serenity, become pets of their teachers and enjoy respect of their companions. , 

Saudhataki too, no doubt, possesses intelligence, as is proved by. the way 
he invents ridiculous names about the things around him, but he is one of those 
students who use their intelligence more for mischief than for anything else. 



UDAYAPRABHA’S SABDABRAHMOLLASA*— A STUDY IN THE 
POETICAL SYNTHESIS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ETERNAL VERBUM WITH THE NON-ABSOLU- 
TISTIC JAINA MYSTICISM 
By 

N. M. Kansara, Ahmedabad 

The Sabdahrahmolldsa of Udayaprabhasuri ( 13th Century A.D. ) is an in- 
complete mystic poem of 47 Sanskrit verses in Anustubh metre. It is remarkr 
ably philosophical and saturated with the fervour of supreme devotion to Arhat, 
the foremost of the Five Supremes held in the highest esteem by the Jainas 
irrespective of their sectarian diversifications. The philosophical doctrine of 
Jaina non-absolutism ( Syad-vada ), the mystically significant formula known as 
the ‘ Pafiea-paramesthi-namaskara the linguistic philosophy of the Eternal 
Verbum or the Supreme Word ( Sabda-brahma ), the peculiar Jainistic Arhatism 
bordering on the monotheism, the Tantric Symbolism of the occult formula like 

1 Om , * Arham ’ — all such ingredients, skillfully suspended in the malt-base 
of devotional fervour, have resulted in a beautifully blended literary recipe at 
once philosophical, mystical and uniquely poetical. 

( i ) The Tantric Symbols : — 

(a) OM 

The Upani§adic tradition elaborates the mystic symbolism of the Tantric 

mono-syllabic formulae 5 Om ’ as consisting of four syllabic quarter ‘a’, ‘ u 
‘ m ’ and the unmanifest one symbolizing the states of waking, dream, deep sleep 
and the pure state beyond these three. 1 

According to Udayaprabha, however, the mystic mono-syllable ‘ Om * is 
constituted by an integration of the five syllabic instants ‘ a V a \ ‘ a \ ‘ u ’ and 
4 m symbolizing the spiritual powers of the Five Supremes, viz., Arhat, ASarlra 
or Siddha, Acarya, Upadhyaya and Muni respectively, represented by the initial 
vowel or consonant of the name of the respective category. Udayaprabha 
follows, in this respect, the tradition of his predecessors like Haribhadra, 


* A palm-leaf Ms. of this work is preserved in the Khetaravasl Bhao#ra a i papui ( N. Guj.). 
It was first noticed by C, D. Dalai in the “ Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the BhandSrs at 
Pattan,” Vol. I ( G. O. Series no. 76, 1937 ) and then briefly described by B. J. Sandesara in the 
“Literary Circle of MahSmatya Vastupala and Its contribution to Sanskrit Literature" (Bom- 
bay. 1953 ), p. 72. — Ed. 

1 Mdndukyopanisad f 1 - 12 , 
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Jinacandra, Jinaprabha, Hemacandra, Simhatilaka, Sakalakfrti, Siddhasena and 
others, who have established the Jainistic symbolization of the mystic syllable. 
In addition to them, Udaj aprabha seems to take the category of ‘ Siddha ’ as 
the embodiment of the Jaina Yoga . 1 

( b) Arham : — 

All the sounds of the Sanskrit Vari?a-mala are, according to Udayaprabha, 
capable of serving as living prank; forces ( mantra-jlvya ), The mystic disyllabic 

symbol ‘ Arham * is, therefore, an embodiment of the concentrated essence of 
the entire power of human speech, as it symbolizes the whole of the Nagari 
Varina-mala when its initial sound ‘ a ’ and the final one ‘ h ’ are enlivened in 
the form of a Mantra by adding to these sounds the Kala, Nada and Bindu, 
represented orthographically by the signs Repha, the Cresent and the Anusvara 
in the cresent. This mystic symbol, too, is taken to signify the Five Supremes 
( pafica paramesthl ). 2 This tradition has been recorded by the celebrated 
Hemacandra of the Kali-kala-sarvajna fame . 3 

Further elaborating the concept symbolized by this disyllabic formulae, 
Udayaprabha indicates that the Arhathood consists in the power of the Tlrthan- 
karas to lead the beings of the world to ultimate good ( Siva ), in their mission 
of establishing the causal chain for a rationalistic approach to the necessity of 
Final Liberation, in their attainment of Final Liberation ( siddhi ) and Supreme 
Powers ( aiSvarya ). 4 

( c ) The Siddha-Cakra : — 

The Jaina idea of the Siddhacakra is centred around the disyllabic mystic 
symbol ‘ Arham ’ s , which symbolizes the Five Supremes in general, but parti- 
cularly the first category thereof. The central apex is then fortified by the re- 
maining four categories of the Supremes on the one hand, and by the Four 
Cardinal Principles, viz., penance ( tapas ), conduct ( caritra ), knowledge ( jnana ) 
aud realization ( darsana ) on the other hand. This dual combination of 
spiritual and ethical aspects of religio-philosophical life constitutes an extremely 
powerful focal point for psychic concentration and spiritual introversion. As a 
psycho-diagrammatic representation ( yantra ) it is a mystic lotus with eight 
petals around a central pericarp ; the latter is the seat of Arhat, while the former 

1 Sabdabrahmollasa ( Sbr. ), 3. 

2 ibid., 5. 

3 Cf. the Tattva-prakaiika on the Mangala-sutra of the Siddhahaima-iabdSnuSSmna 
Arham ityetad aksaram I ParameSvarasya parameffhino vacakam l Siddha-cakrasya 

adi-hijam I Sakalagamopanisadbhulam I . 

4 Cf. Sbr., 6. 
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are the seats of the remaining four Supreroes flanked by the Four Cardinal 
Principles of Jainism . 1 

( ii ) The Jainistic Conception of the Supreme Word 

To Udayaprabha, the mystic mono-syllable ‘ Ora ’ is the linguistic mani- 
festation of the entire and ultimate metaphysical Truth. In the form of this 
manifestation as the Isabda-brahman, the Supreme Word, it is the seed of all 
further appearances (vivarta) in the form of the various manifestations of 
human speech . 2 The Supreme Self, in its turn, is at the root of its first trans- 
formation in the form of the Supreme Word . 3 

There is a subtle difference between the Jainistic conception of Sabda- 
brahman as suggested by Udayaprabha and that propounded by Bhartjhari, the 
grammarian-cum-philosopher. 

The main ideas about Bbartrhari’s conception of Sabda-brahman as set 
forth in the Vakya-padiya are succinctly summarised by Prof. K. A. Subrahmania 
Iyer as follows 4 : 

( a ) The Ultimate Reality, Brahman, which is without beginning or end 
is of the nature of word ( sabda-tattva ) and from it are manifested all the objects 
and the whole Cosmos . 5 

( b ) This Ultimate Reality is One, but it manifests itself as many because 
of its many powers. It does so without losing its Oneness. It is not different 
from its powers but appears to be different . 6 

( c ) Of its many powers, Time is the most important. It is One, but 
divisions are superimposed on it. On it depends all the different kinds of changes 
( §ad bhava-vikarSh ) which bring about multiplicity in Being . 7 

( d ) The Ultimate Reality, which is One, contains the seed of all multi- 
plicity. It manifests itself as the experiencer, the experienced and the experience 
itself . 8 

According to Bhartrhari, the Speech-principle has three stages in the course 
of manifestation, viz., pasyanti, madhyama and vaikhari , 9 of which the first 
one, pasyanti is the Supreme Reality ( sabda-brahman ) and has been identified 

1 Cf. Nanmkdm-srcidhyaya ( Skt. Section), for an illustration of the Siddhacakra, on 
the plate facing p. 220. 

2 Cf. Sbr., 1. # 

3 Cf. ibid., 3. : . 

4 Subrahmania Iyer. K. A., Bhartrhari, Poona { 1969), pp. 98-99. 

■ -5- Cf. Vale., 1, i. \ J . ’ 

- .6. Cf. ibid., 1,2. - -iV. ■:-,■■■• ; '''b " ■. 

7 Cf. ibid., I, 3. \ 

8 Cf. ibid., I, 4 . 

9 Cf. ibid., I, 144. 
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With Pratibba, the flash of insight of the principal of consciousness .' 1 The 
Supreme Reality is called Sabda-brahman, i.e., the Eternal Verbum or the 
Supreme Word, because it is not determined or limited but ubiquitous; -it 
comprehends and gathers up all the diverse phenomena within its orbit and it is 
their prius,— a truth which can be deduced from the fact that it runs, through, 
as the underlying principle, all that occurs; the continuity of the Verbum in the 
phenomenal world proves that the latter is its transformation or appearance— that 
the world with its multifarious varieties derives its genesis from the former .- 2 ■ 

In the Jainistic conception, as suggested by Udayaprabha, the Supreme Self 
(paratman ) is expressive of the entire spiritual Truth. It is the sole seed of the 
Supreme Word ( sabda-brabman ). The Supreme Word is but an appearance 
( vivarta ) of the Supreme Self, The phonemic manifestation ( aksara-mfirti ) is 
nothing but the manifestation of the unmanifest Supreme Self. Thus, while 
with Bhartrhari the essential nature of the beginningless, endless and imperi- 
shable Brahman is the Word, with Udayaprabha the Supreme Self is the seed of 
the Supreme Word, the latter being but a manifest form of the former. And 
Udayaprabha seems to claim that the conception of Bhartjhari is rather distort- 
ed (jihma), implying thereby that he himself is the exponent of the proper 
conception of the Supreme Self as also of the Supreme Word , 3 the two being 
duly differentiated as the Reality and the Appearance respectively. 

f iii ) The Nature of the ‘ Arhat ’ :~ 

(a) The Monistic Aspect : 

The Upani§adic thinkers put forth the conception of Brahman as the 
Ultimate Principle from which proceeds the creation, the sustenance and the 
dissolution of the universe . 4 It is not only 8 sat’ ( real ), but also 8 cit ’ ( pure 
consciousness ) and ‘ Snanda 5 ( bliss ). It is Existence-cum-Consciousness-cum- 
Beatitude, unqualified, unattached, one, indivisible. From the monistic point 
of view. Brahman is soundless, intangible, formless, inexhaustible, tasteless, 
eternal and in-odorous , 5 real, consciousness and one alone without a second 
one. 

The Monistic aspect of ‘Arhat’ is reminiscent of the Upanisadic concep- 
tion of the Brahman. The term 8 Arhat ’ is utilized by the Jainas to denote the 
general category called ‘ Tirthahkara ’. Udayaprabha exalts this generality to 
the status of the Supreme Self, in that there is no state of the Self higher than 

1 Cf. Kunjunni Raja K., Indian Theories of Meaning, ( Madras, 1963 ), p. 147. 

2 Sastri Gaurinath, The Philosophy of Word and Meaning, (Calcutta, 1959), p. 1, ft. 

nt., 2. - - ' . - V ■ ^ 

3 Cf. Sbr., 2. 

' '4 CF. Tain: Up., 3, 1: Tata vi mini bhutani jayante, etc. 

5 Cf. Kath. Up. Ill, 15. . ^ 
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that of the Finally-Emancipated One. He is not the first Jaina thinker to have ‘ 

done so. He seems to have had a long tradition beginning right from the 
authors of the Agamas, but more prominently elaborated by later Jaina mystics 
like Kundakunda, Haribhadra, Amrtacandra, Gunabhadra, Amitagati, Yogindu 
and others. In Jainism, Arhat, i.e. Tirthankara, is also called Paramatman as 
he is the eternal divinity that dwells in liberation at the top of three worlds 
never to come back in the cycle of the transmigratory existence. 1 Thus, in 
the opinion of Udayaprabha, Lord ParSvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthankara, 
in its essence is but the all-pervading, Supreme Light which is incomprehensible, 
devoid of the beginning and the end, changeless, unpolutted, and of the nature 
of the experience in the form of “ l am Brahman ”. 2 It is the Supreme Absolute 
beyond the Supreme Word. 3 

{ b ) The Monotheistic Aspect : 

In the Upani§adic tradition the Ultimate Reality is stressed in the passages 
where the Supreme Self is described as the one self, immanent in all beings, all- 
pervading, innermost of all, 4 almighty, omniscient, inner-controller, source, the 
substratum of the origin and the destruction of all beings. 5 

At first sight it would seem that Udayaprabha borrows the conception from ! 

the Upanisads when he qualifies Arhat as being the sole master of the entire i 

wealth of the mystic powers, dispassionateness, qualities and knowledge, 6 as 
the Supreme Master , 1 and the sanctifier of the three worlds. 8 But several 
Jaina predecessors of Udayaprabha have utilized these very attributes to convey 
their own conception of the Supreme Self. As has been pointed out by Professor 
A. N. Upadhye, 9 the Upanigadic Brahman is a cosmic principle, which idea is 
not associated with the Jaina conception of Paramatman ; Brahman is one and. 
one only according to the Upanisads; according to Jainism, however Paramatman 1 
is a super-spirit representing the ultimate point of spiritual evolution of Atman 
by gradual destruction of Karman through penances, etc.; and each Atman [ 
becomes a Paramatman and retains his individuality. According to Jainism, 
ParamStman has nothing to do with the world beyond that he knows and sees it, 
because it is his nature to see and to know; while Brhaman, according to the j 

1 Yogindu, Paramatma-prakaia. 4, 25, 33. I 

2 Cf. Sbr., 11. 7; , ■ . .. 7 . I 

3 Cf. ibid., 9 . . : \ ' 7 7. . . : . ' . , ■ - 7 ' : 1 

4 Cf. Svet. Up. VI. 11. I 

5 Cf. Mdn4- Up. S. > 

6 Cf. Sbr., 8. ' . ' | 

7 Cf. ibid., 9. : • 

8 Cf. ibfd., 7. 

9 Cf. Yogindu, his ParamdtmaprakSia and Other Works (A Critical Essay), Bombay, , 

1937, p. 34 I 
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Upani$ads is the very source and support of everything else. Though many 
attributes are common between Upani$adic Brahman and Jaina Paramatman, 
their implications often differ. Inspite of an almost Upanisadic tone of Udaya- 
prabha, we cannot forget that the monistic-cum-pantheistic grandeur of Upa- 
nisadic Brahman is missing in the Jainistic conception of Paramatman, a stage in 
the evolution of the Atman where the race of the round-of-rebirths comes to a 
full stop. 

To Udayaprabha, Arhat is the supreme repository of all the mystic 
attainments, utmost passionlessness, entire religious conduct, and unhindered 
omniscience; he is popularly called the Supreme Master; he is the Master to be 
meditated upon . 1 The so-called Para Brahman, Isvara, Sakti, Lokeia, Keiava, 
Siva, Buddha, Sanya, Alak§a are but the various manifestations of Arhat . 2 

The quality of being all-pervasive applies to Arhat in so far as He is 
capable of comprehending, by means of His kevala-jMna, all things in the entire 
universe in their fourfold aspects, viz., nomenclature { nama ), superimposition 
( sthSpanS ), previous or subsequent condition ( dravya } and direct reference 
( bhava ). 3 

The cosmogonic aspect of the Upani?adic Supreme Self is transformed 
in Jainism. Here Arhat is the final authority who has propounded the nature of 
things that are subject to creation, things that are transitory, and things that are 
enduring. It is in this sense that Arhat is called the cause of the origin, the 
sustenance and the dissolution. 

Obliquely bringing out the difference between the Vedantic conception of 
God and the Jainistic conception of Arhat, Udayaprabha suggests that while 
Arhat’s infinite powers of perception, omniscience and bliss are unsuperimposed 
and hence not liable to be sublated, thereby implying that those in the case of 
the Vedantic ( particularly the Kevaladvaitistic ) God are but superimposed due 
to nescience and are for that reason liable to be sublated at the level of the 
absolute reality . 4 * 

The monotheistic colour gets thicker when Udayaprabha pictures Arhat as 
residing in a temple; the universe being the temple with the lower regions 
(pfthvl) as a firm foundation, the human regions (tiryak) as a door, the 
uppermost celestial region ( anuttara-bhfi ) as the adytum, and with the borders 
of the Loka ( lokSgra ), i.e. the region beyond them known as Aloka, as its top . 6 
The monotheistic hue is further enhanced by a subserving pantheistic tinge when 


1 Cf. Sbr., 8. v' . 

2 ibid., 17. 

3 Cf. Sbr., 7; especially in the light of Umasvati’s Tattv&rthddkigama-siitra, I, 4-6. 

4 Cf. Sbr., 15. 

s a. Sbr., 20. ' y : .... 
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and Ether, as also the Moon, the Man and the Sun, are the eight principal 


Nandi verse of the Abhijndna-wfcimtalam. Arhat 


oranma \ * Purina evedam sarvam \ and the like testify to me pre-existence of 
Brahman with reference to the emergence of the universe. Later Vedantists like 
Vallabha who posit Pure Non-dualism devoid of the principle of Nescience take 
exception to the Sahkarite process of subordinating the validity of the 5 Saguna ’ 
texts to that of the ‘ Nirguna ’ ones which are given primacy with regard to the 

imate 

dualists maintain that both the sets of scriptures being equally valid. One Non 
dual Reality, being almighty, can be both Personal and Impersonal at the sam< 
time . 1 2 3 The Jainas, who repudiate the vaiidity of the Vedic scriptures in thi 
matter, have a recourse to their own doctrine of Non-absolutism ( syad-vada 
which involves no problem of logical inconsistency between the qualified and tb 


strives to posit a Jainistic version of it on the basis of the Non-absolutism, and 
in the process evolves the Relative Non-dualism ( syad-advaita ). 4 5 As Arhat is 


tions ; all words ultimately refer to Sarvartha, i.e. the Enlightened One. It is 
in this sense, says Udayaprabha, that the Jainistic scriptures ( Sruti ) admit of the 
genuine type of absolutism ; the popular non-dualism based on the Vedic scrip- 
tures ( Sruti ) is but an absolutism only in name . 7 

Udayaprabha goes still further and declares that the concept of non-dualism 
is rather basic in Jainism. The doctrine that all the souls would attain to the 


1 ibid*, 30. .c 

2 Cf. Sa^karacSrya’s Wvekacu&mapi, 247-25 L 

3 Cf. VifthaleSa’s Vidvanmatjdanam, pp, U ff, 

4 Cf, £br„ 37. :.-:V , 

5 ibid., 9 and 10, 
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same status ( sarnya ) prior to the transmigratory state and subsequent to the 
state' of final liberation testifies to Jain non-dualism.® The identity of the 
knower and the knowledge as maintained by the scriptures of the ignorant, i.e. 
the Vedists, can be valid, according to Udayaprabha, only from the Jainistic 
view-point of the Omniscience and Arhathood . 1 2 Further, says Udayaprabha, 
the attainment of omniscience cannot be achieved but by meditating on all the 
objects of the world as identified with Arhat, and on Arhat as being omniform. 
According to Jainism, right faith, right knowledge and right conduct are held to 
be instrumental in attaining to Moksa.' But, as ! has been pointed out by 
Yogfndu who has elaborated this idea very clearly, right faith, right khowledge 
and right conduct really consist in respectively seeing, knowing and pursuing 
oneself by oneself ; in fact Atman himself is all the three . 3 From the practical 
point of view right faith consists in steady belief in the true nature of Atman 
resulting from the knowledge of various substances exactly as they are in the 
universe ; the right knowledge is that condition or state of the self which un- 
derstands the substances exactly as they are ; and the right conduct is the cultiva- 
tion of that genuine and pure state of the self after fully realizing and discrimi- 
nating the self and the other-than-the-self, and after giving up attachment for 
the latter . 4 

(V) Devotion : — 

The whole of the SabdabraHmolldsa is replete with the utmost fervour of 
devotion to Arhat; devotion in its various facets like meditation, adoration, 
salutation, submission, prayer, identification. Udayaprabha meditates on Arhat, 
the Supreme Self, symbolized by the mystic syllables like ‘ Oth * Arharh ’, 
etc.; he adores Arhat, the Impersonal Principle beyond the ordinary means of 
valid knowledge, and as being of the nature of Supreme Light beyond the 
Supreme Word; he salutes Arhat, the Highest Lord and the Supreme Deity; he 
submits himself to Arhat taking Him to be his parents, master, preceptor, all in 
one; he prays to Arhat entreating Him to admit him into the proper path to 
liberation; and he aspires to identify himself with Arhat as being the prototype 
of his own original state of Arhathood. The fine silver chord of fervent devo- 
tion enlivens the body of thoughts throughout, be they mystic, moralistic, theistic, 
absolutistic or linguistic. 

( vi ) The Mystic Language and Style in the $BR. : 

. In mysticism, the love of truth, which is the beginning of all philosophy, 
leaves the merely intellectual sphere, and takes on the assured aspect of a per- 


1 ibid., 39. 

2 ibid., 40. '■ ' 

3 Cf. Yogindu’s Par. Part II, 12-14. 

4 Upadhye, op. cit., p. 37, 
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sonal passion; when the philosopher guesses and argues, the mystic lives and 
looks; and consequently, he speaks the disconcerting language of first-hand 
experience, not the neat dialectic of the schools. 1 Monism and theism, rather 
than theistic monism, have been detected as the fundamental pillars of mystics, 
in that in the transcendental experience the spirit realizes its unity or identity 
with something essentially divine. 2 In Jainism spiritual experience does not 
stand for a divided self achieving an absolute unification, but the bound indivi- 
dual expresses and exhibits its potential divinity. 3 Thus, Udayaprabha stresses 
his essential potential equality with Arhathood. The symbolization of the mystic 
syllables as representing the Five Supremes of Jainism, the supremacy of omni- 
science and mystic powers as the very essence of Arhathood, the transcendental 
status of Arhat vis-a-vis the Supreme Word, the all-pervading manifestations of 
Arhat, the ultimate finality of a salutation to Arhat, the omnipresence and omni- 
potence of Arhat in peculiar Jainistic sense, and utmost devotion to Arhat as 
the only True and Supreme Master — all these aspects touched by Udayaprabha, 
ultimately aim at one goal of attainment of the supreme state of self-realization, 
and Arhat serves as the sole shining beacon light to the attainment of that sum- 
mum bonum. 

The language of Udayaprabha abounds in the terminology which would 
look unexpectedly strange in a Jainistic work. The very idea of the Absolute 
( Brahman ) and the Supreme word ( Sabda-brahman ) sounds incongruent with 
the Jaina thought at first sight. The mystic syllable 4 Orh ’ would seem quite 
out of place in the Jaina scheme of a moralistic religion. The VedSntic terms 
like Sruti, Advaita, Para-brahma, Param3rtha, Cinmaya, Paraih jyoti, Vivarta, 
Aropita, Prapafica, etc., used in their etymological sense suitably adopted to the 
Jaina thought, along with the BrShmai)o-Pur5ijic mythological nomenclatures 
like ISvara, Sakti, LokeSa, Kesava, Siva, MaheSvara, Mahddeva, etc., by their 
normally unwarranted occurrence in the poem, generate a strange aesthetic 
rapture. The usages, like Apoha, Anydpoha, Sunya, Sugata, SarvSrtha, Buddha 
etc., well-known among the Buddhists, fill us with the admiration for the 
poetic scholarship of the author. The peculiar use of words like * Titau \ exclu- 
sively patent to the Vedic language is reminiscent of the probable Brahmanic 
background of the author, perhaps prior to his initiation into Jaina monastic 
order; it incidentally affords a glimpse into his familiarity with the scriptures of 
the faiths to which he does not contribute, but is willing to use them to his own 
advantage in accordance with the tenets of the Jaina philosophy as well as his 
overpowering urge for an object of deeply passionate devotion. 


1 Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, ( London, 1945 ), p, 24. 

2 Upadhye, op. cit„ p. 39, 

3 ibid., p. 40, 
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The style of Udayaprabha in the Sbr. blends in its texture the threads of 
thoughts patent to various philosophical systems and weaves various patterns 
peculiar to the Upani$ads, the VedSntic prayers, the Tatftric Stotras, and simple 
hymns of devotional supplication to the Supreme Lord. It has created a happy 
illusion regarding the true nature of Udayaprabha’s poem, which is taken to be 
the introductory prelude to a work , 1 probably on Mantra-^astra . 2 Though un- 
doubtedly incomplete, the work, on the basis of its content, seems to be rather 
a philosophical hymn in the praise of the Five Supreme, particularly Arbat, and 
its symbolism in the form of the mystic syllables like Orft and Arham. • As 
piece of devotional poetry it combines in its structure the devotional depth of 
MSnatuhga’s Bhakiamara-stotra, the philosophical tinge of Bhartrhari’s Vakya- 
padiya, religious zeal of Haribhadra’s Brahmasiddhdnta-samuccaya , and the 
Tantric symbolism of worthy Jaina predecessors like Samantabhadra, Jinaprabha 
and Hemacandra. On these counts the work fully deserves to find an honoured 
place among the Jainistic philosopbico-religious hymns and secures for Udaya- 
prabha a worthy place among the celebrated mystic poets in the history of Jaina 
Sanskrit Literature. 


1 Sandesara B. J., Literary Ctrc/e of MahSmStya VastupSla, (Baroda, 1953 ), p. 12. 

2 Shah Atnbalal P., Gujarata-no RSiakiya Ane Saiftskrtika Jtihasa ( in Gujarati ) s Vol. Iff, 
p. 312. 



DNA AND KUNDALINI 
By 

C. H. Pathak, Baroda 

Tantra is generally looked upon as aa occult branch df Indian philosophy ; 1 
but there are scholars who have regarded tantrika philosophy as having - a more 
profound significance . 5 

The aim of a tantrika is to awaken the Kundalini Sakti lying dormant in 

him. 

What is Kuytfalini Sqkti ? The available ancient descriptions are esoteric, 
hut various interpretations are available. Rele quotes Swarm Vivekananda.: 
“ The Centre where all residual sensations are, as it were, stored up is called 
Mulddhara-Chakra , and the coiled up energy of actions is Kundalini, the coiled 
up 3 

Sir John Woodroffe in his Book The Serpent Power { under the pen name 
of Arthur Avalon ) states that “ Kundalini is the static Shakti It is the indi- 

vidual bodily representative of the great cosmic power ( Shakti ) which creates 
and sustains the universe * 

Attempts have been made to give physical identity to this metaphysical 
concept of Kundalini; some have suggested that Kuptfalini is the inferior Vena- 
cava, while others conjecture it to be the large bowels . 5 Dr. Rele believes that 
Kuqdalim interpreted as the serpent power is the Vagus Nerve which supplies 
and controls all the important vital organs through the different plexuses of the 
sympathetic portion of the autonomic system. ® It does not seem to be logical 
to identify Kutjdalmi with the inferior Venacava or the large bowel, but Rele’s 
view merits attention. Woodroffe, however, has commented on Rele’s view- 
point in these words : *' His ( Rele’s ) view is an original one, namely that 
Kundalini is the right Vagus Nerve. As to this I would say that Kundalini herself 
cannot be that and for this reason. She is the Grand Potential. As such she 
cannot, in my view, be identified with any of the products which she becomes. 
Kundalini, in my opinion, is a gross form of Shakti. I say a gross form because 
the shaktis of the Lord are many such as His own Ananda Shakti and others.. 
She is then not as such, in my view, a nerve or any other physical substance or 
mental faculty but the Ground Substance of both which, on being roused, 
ascends and is merged in the higher Tattvas ending in Sbiva-Shakti’s Tattvas when 
she is said to.be merged ip Paramashiya 7 “ KuwfalM is in fact the cosmic 
energy in bodies and as such the cause of. all and though manifesting as, is not 
confined to, any of her products. ” 8 
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; • In- short, *' the same- consciousness which manifests as and in the universe 
embodies itself also in individual form.. The same &ikti is there ; in man with 
all its powers; his body is a living storehouse of Power. Yoga aims to raise all 
the forms of this power to their highest degree and expression. .And the main 
base, the root of all his powers is the Kundalini Sakti.” ? ■ ' • 

I agree with Sir John Woodroffe ( Arthur Avalon ) that Kwrfalini cannot 
be identified with any of the products which she becomes. To quote Woodroffd 
further, " Kundalim is an aspect of the external Brahman ( Brahmarupa Sandtani) 
and is both attributeless and with attribute '( N'irguw and Sagwja).....'. As 
Saguna She it is by whose power all creatures are displayed ( Sana-bhuta- 
prakdmi) ’V 10 He calls KuijtJalini the Grand Potential. What could be this 
Grand Potential ? Could DNA, “ the master molecule of life ”, fulfil ihe re- 
quirements of being this Grand Potential ? To appreciate and answer this 
question, it is necessary to understand the function of DNA in the living World. 
What we call life is an extremely complex concept when we try to define it. 
The definitions vary according to the points of view which are several. ” ri, ,3 . 
Even though biologists today feel unqualified to discuss life u , the power of self- 
duplication (reproduction) has been universally accepted as one of the most 
important criteria of life. 

Evolution is a unifying concept in biology. Evolution implies continuity 
of life and descent with modification. 15 This is the function of DNA interacting 
with the environment. DNA is one of the nucleic acids ( the other one being 
RNA ) universally found in organisms from viruses and bacteria to man. 
According to the present ( almost universally accepted ) view DNA controls the 
synthesis of proteins and is the carrier of genetic information in biotic systems. 16 
Proteins form the structural basis of protoplasm and all enzymes ( which control 
most of the biological processes ) are also proteins. Proteins may be described 
as polypeptides made of amino acids as units. 

DNA ( deoxyribonucleic acid ) consists of two very long, thin polymeric 
chains twisted about each other in the form of a regular double helix. Each 
chain is a polynucleotide. There are four main nucleotides. The DNA control 
of protein synthesis is exerted through RNA ( ribonucleic acid). 

The Cell Theory is another unifying concept in biology. According to 
this theory cell is the structural and functional unit of organisms which may be 
unicellular or multicellular; The human body, for instance, consists of some 
100, 000.000, COO, 000 cells. 17 One can have some idea of the cell size from the 
fact- that; a pin head with a volume of , one cubic millimetre can accommodate 
d ,000,000 ( one million ) cells of average size ( 10 px lO p X 10 p, p being 

— of a millimetre which itself is of a metre ), 

o;f8 
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Confining our observations to the higher ( in evolution ) forms of life, a ' 
cell contains a more or less centrally located nucleus surrounded by cytoplasm. 

The DMA content of the cell is (with some exceptions) confined to the cell 
nucleus. Protein synthesis takes place in the cytoplasm but under the control 
of the nucleus. The nuclear control of protein synthesis is exerted through DNA 
which is a sort of coded programme for protein synthesis. The DNA is com- 
parable to a master copy ( plan ) of the programmed instructions. RNA is 
comparable to transcriptcd copies of this programme for the use of agencies in 
cytoplasm responsible for protein synthesis. RNA ( ribonucleic acid ) is synthe- 
sized in the nucleus and reaches ribosomes ( in the cytoplasm ) the actual sites 
of protein synthesis. Gene is a portion of the DNA molecule coding for a single 
polypeptide (i.e. a chain of amino acids). This is merely a bare outline of the 
process of protein synthesis which is extremely complex. There arc many excel- 
lent books for readers interested in details. 18 - 1!> - 30 > 21 

Metabolism or the sum total of life processes is controlled by enzymes 
which are proteins and, as we have discussed earlier, the protein synthesis is 
under the control of DNA. In ( sexual ) reproduction the parents contribute a 
tiny cell ( ovum or sperm ) each to the offspring. The parental representatives 
are formed through a very complicated but accurate process of cell division 
( meiosis ) which ensures that each parental sex cell contains a faithful copy of 
the parental DNA. The fertilized egg thus contains the DNAs of both the parents. 

The new generation has its beginning in this single ( fertilized ) cell. This cell 
develops into a full grown new individual as a result of development which is 
programmed by its DNA interacting with the environment. Heritable changes 
are due to changes in the DNA. Agents like X-rays, cosmic rays and certain 
chemicals can induce changes in the structure of DNA. These changes ( muta- f 

tions) are responsible for heritable variation which is the raw material for the 
process of natural selection to act on. In course of time ( which may involve 
millions or billions of years ) new species arise ( evolution ). 

The bioscientist equipped with the knowledge of the DNA structure, its 
role in protein synthesis and the techniques of manipulating the structure and 
function of DNA can now expect to acquire the capability to manipulate genes . 

to cure diseases or create superior intelligence. Bio-medicine and genetic engi- j 

peering are fast developing branches of biology which are concerned with these 
manipulations. 25 > as . | 

'■ \ 1 ' : ^ ^ : \ A . ■ v 1 --' . .V: r \ J 

Yoga aims at raising all the forms of Kuntfalim Sakti to their highest degree ; 

and expression. To quote Woodroffe, **■ the body is a vast magazine of | 

power ( Sakti ). The object of the Ttntrik rituals is to raise these various forms 
of power to their full expression .... the centre and root of all his powers as 
Jfva is Kuntfalim-S akti, ” 27 Or, as Pandit puts it, ** The object of Kuttdalini Yoga I 
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is to realise the existence of and to stimulate the energy dispersed in various, 
centres in the human body and to concentrate and to bring to a climax the 
potentialities of these centres, which, taken together, are represented in the ideal 
form of a coiled serpent whose uncoiling results in the manifestation of the 
Power Reservoir. ” 18 Is this not also the aim of modern biologist who is trying 
to control life processes and development ( and thus evolution ) through genetic 
engineering ? 

In the concept of DNA as the master molecule behind all the manifesta- 
tions of life we have something comparable to the concept of KundalM Sakti 
of Yoga. 

Though there is a striking similarity between the double helical structure 
of DNA and the serpentine coiled structure of Kundalim as described in tantrika 
texts, it is not the sole or the main basis of the present suggestion to identify 
DNA with the tantrika concept of Kundalim. The emphasis is placed on their 
being the Grand Potential governing the living universe. 

The present hypothesis of identifying the Kundalim Sakti of Yoga with 
the DNA ( a material substance amenable to experimental verification and mani- 
pulation to meet the rigorous requirements of the modern scientific approach ) 
should help bridge the gap between the so-called materialistic and spiritual 
approaches to understand and control what we call life. 
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COCKS IN ANCIENT INDIAN LIFE 
; ' ; ■' ' ' By ■ _ ■ ; ; : . 

Aparna Chattopadhyay, Varanasi 

Introduction : 

It is interesting to note that cocks played rather a significant part in the 
life of ancient Indians. The literary sources provide data which show that 
association of cocks with the life of the people was close and somewhat im- 
portant. 

Royal Banner Made of Cock's Feather : 

Varahamihira, the great scientist of ancient India, gives us details about 
royal banner. Here we find the use of cock’s feathers in the making of the royal 
banner. Varahamihira says that the kings’ umbrella shall be made of the 
feathers of the swan, the cock, the peacock and the crane, covered with a new 
white silk and hung with lines of pearls all round ; the handle shall be set with 
crystals ; the shaft shall be made of gold, six cubits long, and shall contain seven 
or nine joints . 1 

It is note- worthy that in the above list of birds whose feathers were to be 
used in making the royal umbrella, the cock stands second while pea-cock the 
most beautiful bird stands third. Cock comes next to swan in the list. 

Varahamihira gives further details of the umbrella, which was to be studded 
with jewels . 2 The umbrella was expected to bring auspiciousness ( kalyana* ) 3 
and victory to the king. It seems the umbrellas for the crown prince, queen, 
commander-in-chief and the magistrate ( dapdanayaka ) also were to be made of 
the same material. Because we are simply told about the size of those umbrellas 
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while in the case of the umbrellas of other princes and king’s favourites, we are 
told, that those should be made exclusively of peacock’s feathers.* 

So special importance of cock’s feathers is noteworthy. It was to be 
used only for the umbrellas of the king, the queen, the crown-prince and the 
dapdianayaka, while peacock’s feather was exclusively meant for others, who were 
less important. 

Domesticated Cocks : 

That kings kept pet cocks is suggested in Varahamihira’s predictions on 
physical signs of cocks indicating good or bad luck for the king, 2 which we 
shall presently discuss. 

In Jataka literature we find fuller details regarding domesticated pet cocks 
which were kept in cages and were not permitted to go out and move freely. 3 
Further in a Jataka tale we find that there was a famous Brahmana teacher, who 
had five hundred students from different parts of the country. Those students 
kept a pet cock who used to awaken the students for their study. When it died, 
the students searched for another cock and brought one and kept it in a cage. 
Since the second cock was from a cemetary it did not know which was the 
proper time to cry and awaken the students for study. The way of the narra- 
tion shows tiiat it was a common practice to keep pet cocks just as people kept 
parrots and peacocks. It is noteworthy that students of an illustrious Brahmana 
teacher kept a cock. It seems there was no social prohibition for keeping cocks. 

Pet Cocks in a Temple : 

In Jataka No. 284, we find a large number of pet cocks attached to a 
temple. They are, however, not described as caged. They were free and they 
used to sleep on trees. 4 The fact that people used to keep cocks as pets, is 
attested by Kautilya’s ArthaMstra. Kaufilya prescribes a fine of fifty-five papas 
or cutting off of the tip of the nose for the theft of cocks which are of less than 
twenty-five papas in value. 5 
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Lucky and Unlucky Signs of Cocks: 

Varahamihira tells us about the physical signs of cocks regarding the effect 
of those signs on the life and fate of the royal master of the cocks. Thus, 
VarSbamihira says that the cock whose wings and fingers are straight, whose 
mouth, nail and comb are red, whose body is white, and which crows melodiously 
early in the morning, will bring on prosperity to the king, his kingdom and his 
horses . 1 The cock whose neck is of the shape of the barley, whose body is of 
the colour of the fruit * badara, ’ the one whose head is large and body is of 
different colours, is excellent in fight. The cock of the colour of honey or the 
bee, will bring on success; one that is of thin body and of a weak throat and 
lame legs is not a good one . 2 The hen which crows softly and melodiously, 
whose body is fine and glossy and whose face and eyes are beautiful, will bring 
to a king wealth, fame, success, health and strength . 3 

Sacrifice of Cocks to Gods: 

The practice of offering cocks in sacrifices is noticed in Dtgha Nikdya , In 
the Kufadant Sutra of D'igha-Nikdya, the animals brought for a great sacrifice 
are cows, sheep, cocks and pigs . 4 In a Jataka tale the same custom of offering 
cocks in a sacrifice, is noticed . 5 

Cocks for Recreation : 

In the Sramanya phala Sutra in the Digha-Nikaya we find a long list of 
popular amusements and pastimes one of which was witnessing cock-fights. It 
is classed with theatrical shows, dance, music, bull-fight, elephant-fight, wrestling, 
etc. which were popular recreations, but attending which was not laudable for a 
true BrSbamaria . 6 So the cocks had a part to play in the life of recreations 
also for the people. 
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Practice of Eating Cock’s Flesh : 

■ ■ -It-is interesting to note that not only royal banner used to be made of cock’s 
feathers but cock’s flesh was a delicacy for royal dinner. Thus in the Ramayatja 
we find that when Bharata was going, in search of Rama, a dinner was arr ang e 
for him and his party in the hermitage of .sage Bharadvaja in the vicinity of 
Prayaga. The description of the dinner party throws light on the nature and 
items of a royal feast. * Because we are told, that the great sage wishing to 
entertain Bharata in right manner, managed by his ascetic powers, to procure all 
requisite things to entertain a prince. And in the description of the items of 
food and drink, we find flesh of cocks * specially mentioned along with flesh of 
peacocks, which was another favourite dish of the royalties in ancient India . 3 
Again in the description of Ravana’s banquet hall, flesh of cocks are mentioned 
along with flesh of deer, peacock etc . 4 

The practice of eating cocks is noticed in a Jataka tale . 5 This (ale also 
throws indirect light on the popularity of cock’s flesh as a food among people. 
Thus we find that two cocks are quarrelling. The one is boasting that one who 
will eat its flesh properly roasted, will make a profit of one thousand kar§apaps 
immediately, the very next morning. The other one proudly declares that by 
eating its flesh one would become a king. One foolish person heard about it 
and he killed that very cock and asked his wife to prepare rice and curry of that 
■cock’s flesh and it was done accordingly. Accidentally that chicken curry and 
rice fell to the lot of an elephant-trainer ( hasti-acarya’ ) and it was a matter of 
great joy for him. This kind of narration shows the common practice of eating 
chicken among people. 

Medical Recommendation of Chicken : 

It is noteworthy that the master-physician Caraka forwarded the modern 
medical theory that chicken is the best of all strength-giving food, just as milk 
is the best for giving vitality and rice is the best for sustenance . 6 Both Caraka 
and Susruta have discussed the value of chicken as food from the point of view 
of health. Thus Caraka says that it produces heat in the body, it is extremely 
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stength-giving, it increases the power of the voice, and it helps the development 
of the body. 1 Susruta notices the same qualities of cock’s flesh. Further Susruta 
says that the flesh of wild cock is heavy and it helps physical development. The 
flesh of the village cock is heavier and it also helps body-building. 2 For strength 
Caraka prescribes some special preparations of chicken soup. 3 Fried chicken is 
also prescribed by Caraka. 4 

In diseases like consumption, piles ( arsa ), hemothermia ( rakta-pitta ), in 
cough ( vatakasa ), in fever caused by disorder of wind and in disorder of wind, 
chicken diet is prescribed by Caraka and Susruta, the veteran medical authorities 
of ancient India. 5 

Dharmasastric Rules'. 

The prohibition of eating village cocks for Brahamanas in Dharmasastric 
literature, no doubt, has led to a general belief that cocks were condemned birds 
in ancient Indian society! But if we take into consideration the data relating to 
cocks as given above, it seems that Dharamasastric prohibition of eating village 
cocks was simply based on hygienic principle and that it did not very much affect 
the intimate connection of cocks with human life. 

Conclusion : 

The cocks’ feathers found honoured place in royal umbrella, cocks were 
offered to gods, cocks provided entertainment to people, cocks were pets even 
with the students, cock’s flesh was an indespensable item in royal dinners and 
cock got recognition for the medical value of its flesh from no less persons than 
Caraka & Susruta, the great medical authorities of all times. 
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NARRATIVE SCULPTURES FROM MARKANDI 

By 

A. P. Jamkhedkar, Nagpur 

At Markandi, a village situated at a distance of about 216 Kilometres South- 
east of Nagpur in the District of Chanda, is a group of Saiva temples and a 
Vaisnava temple known as Dasavatara temple. 1 This impressive assemblage of 
temples which stands on the bank of river Wainaganga, now a protected monu- 
ment of the Government of India, also houses a host of antiquities which bear 
witness to the rich splendour the site must have displayed in days of its glory. 

One can imagine a fraction of the same on the occasion of an annual fair which 
is still held at this place, otherwise a neglected and out of the way village con- 
sisting of about a hundred of hunts. . 

The sculptures taken for study form a small part of a group of loose sculp- 
tures some of which, apparently in a good shape have been arranged loosely in 
the oblong corridor of the Dasavatara temple or small shrines in precincts which 
no more have the main image, or just lying in the open on the platform of old 
dilapidated temple. Some of these also have the dubious fortune of being fixed 
with mortar on the body of standing shrines. In the precinct of the temple- j 
complex these lie at different places, but have been taken up for study as they 
seem to form part of a scheme, subjectwise and stylistically. 

The sculptural panels portray nine events from the life of Rama and though 
suffering from interruption, for obvious reasons, fairly cover the main events 
from the life of Rama. The first panel starts the story, in this particular case, 
with the hunt of the’ fabulous golden deer and ends with the coronation of 
Rama — Similar interest in depicting the events from the other great saga of K 

ancient Indian tradition, viz. Mahdbharata, had also been shown by the scul- * 

ptors here is proved by one panel narrating the club fight between two Kuru 
hereos, Bhlma and Duryodhana. The deft depiction of the event makes one feel 
more sorry than joyful, as it is the only one left of the whole series. 

L The first panel shows in the foreground the golden deer grazing, as the 
story tells us, not very much away from hermitage of Rama* The body of f 
the deer is covered with incised circles; the deer is described in the chapters 
viz, 42, 43, 44 of the Aranya Kan$a 2 variously as raupyabindu&ataikitrab, \ 

1 A monograph describing so detail the architectural features as well as revealing its f 

Monographic richness is being published by the University of Nagpur. The author is grateful | 
to Prof. S. B. Deo, who has written the above monograph, for providing the material useful 
for the present article. ' ' ' . ■ 

2 AH over here the Oita Press edition (Vikramabda 2020) of the Ramayana has been used. 
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rdjlvacitr aprsthah , ratnavicitra and prsata (speckled). This fabulous 
deer, as known from the Ramayana, was Marica (Aranya, 42.15) a near 
relation of Ravana. On the right in the back-ground is shown the couple, 
Rama and SIta. Sita is shown seated relaxed ( Sukhasana ) with her right 
hand somewhat raised and gazing at the golden deer with admiration. 
Rama clad in two garments ( a lower one and an uttarlya ) and wearing a 
few ornaments— such as a necklet, a short hara, bracelets, is shown seated 
opposite to Slta looking at the deer in a correspondingly engrossed manner. 

2. The next panel shows Rama, with an arrow discharged from his bow, with 
his victim ; his head severed from the body. In this panel one can make 
out that along with other ornaments he also wears an urujala, kundalas 
and a jatamukuta. In the background is evidently Slta goading Laksmana 
to run to the help of Rama ( Aranya, 45.1 ff. ) and Laksmana standing 
hesistant a bow in hand. As the Rdindyarta says right from the beginning 
he suspected the deer to be a trick ( Aranya, 43.5 ff. ) and therefore was 
not ready to leave the place even when he heard painful shouts e ha Site, 
hd Laksmana ! 5 emitted by Marica to deceive both of them ( Aranya, 
44.15-19). 

3. The third panel shows lonely Slta attending the ascetic Ravana with food, 
and Ravana in his original dasasya form afterwards. Here Slta is shown 
wearing a lower garment reaching her anklets and the upper part covered 
with an uttarlya. The necklet, short hara, kundalas and the matted hair 
are all evident. The ascetic very well corroborates his description in the 
Ramayana. Their he is described as wearing a thin saffron garment, a 
tuft of hair on head, a sunshade and a pair of footware, he also supported 
a stick and a waterpot on his shoulder. 1 The monk’s stick and waterpot 
supported on the left shoulder are clearly visible, but the same cannot be 
said of the sunshade and footwares. To give more colour here the sculptor 

. seems to have shown a bell slinging from the girdle and what probably is 
a garland of skulls around his neck, long enough to reach nearly his ankles. 

He accepts the fold served in a oblong shallow bowl, probably a 
kapala. Thus, here he is represented as a Saiva ascetic, dreadful enough to 
create fear in the mind of Slta. 2 Asked by Slta reciprocally, he declares 
himself as mighty Ravana and presents himself in his original self with ten 
heads and twenty arms ( Aranya, 49-8 ff. ). This is the subject of the other 

1 Abhicakramci Vaidehim parivrajakarupadhrk ji 
slak}(iakdsdyasomvitali iiktii chatri upanahi / 
vame cavasajjyatha subhe yastlkamandalu // 

' Arapya, 46.2-3. 

2 It was in the capacity of an ascetic that Ravapa asks after her; her lineage etc., and 
she replies such personal questions ( Aranya, 47.2 ff. ) on the same account. 
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half of the panel where he is shown so with the face of an ass as his tenth 1 
seated in vlrasana, only with the sword and shield and the bell visible, the 
rest of his attributes either indiscernible or mutilated. 

4. The subject of this panel is the fight between Jatayu and Ravaiia, and 
mortally wounded Jatayu relating his unsuccessful attempt to prevent the 
rape of Sita by Ravana. The first half shows the vulture-king striking 
down upon Ravana fully ready to bear his blow with his bent right leg 
forward, left knee firmly planted on the ground and his weapons thrust 
upwards. Clearly visible is his spear shot upwards, his trisula ready in 
hand and the sword in right hand poised for a flourish, with one of the 
left hands testing the sharpness of the edge. 

The Rdmdyana gives a graphic description of the combat of the two. 
Ravana, seated in his chariot fighting with all his might and equipment 
with the bird-king who was fighting to fulfil his promise to Rama of 
protecting Sita in the absence of the two brothers ( Aranya , 1436 ). 
Jatayu fought inspite of his infirmity and old age with the natural weapons 
of a bird, his sharp beak and claws. 

The inevitable consequence of the combat was left as a tragic sight for 
Rama and Laksmana who look pitifully at the mortally wounded Jatayu 
with his wings and sides chopped with the sword of Ravana. In the 
sculpture, Laksmana peeping over Rama’s back, sees the wounded bird 
pointed at by Rama with all dejection. 

5. In the next scene are seen the princely monkey brothers engaged in a keen 
combat facing one another in aildha-pratyalldha positions, legs interlocked, 
hands grabbing at each other, torsos thrust in keen tussle. Clutching 
Sugriva in the firm lock of his left hand, is seen Valin overpowering the 
younger Sugriva who looks helpless. Rama thinking it proper strikes, at 
that very moment, Valin in his chest Ki?kmlhd , 16.33) with an arrow 
from his bow; Lak?mana with a bow is seen behind him. 

6. With some of the panels missing, the next one shows a warrior fighting 
with bare hands and creating panic among the monkeys. Many of the 
monkeys fallen on ground, rushing for a quick flight look backwards awe- 
stricken at the plight of some of them who are still helplessly slinging from 
one of the giant’s arms and one of them clasped firmly in another arm. 


1 The present text of the Mindyaiia docs not oiler any clue except a doubtful passage 
which says that the clouds emitted sounds like a donkey ( ? mcghdsca Kharanissvanal), Uttara, 
9-31 b) and similar ill omens at the time of the birth of Ravaijs. Similar passages occur in the 
Mahabharata while describing the omens at the time of the birth of Duryodbana who is also said 
to have roared, immediately after his birth like a donkey Rdsabhardvasadrsai/i rarasa ca nanada 
ca j Adi , I14-28ab ). ■ ' ’ 
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A casual reading of the many of the chapters in the Yuddhakanda 
shows that Kumbhakarna is the only hero who is supposed to have fought 
the monkeys with bare hands. In order to frighten them he cought them 
in his hands and devoured them alive, when he could no more fight with 
his weapon su!a. He had flung that weapon in the direction of Sugriva 
but it was intercepted and broken into two pieces by HanOmat and there- 
by invoked his wrath. The demon, however, enraged at this started devour- 
ing the monkeys and hit Sugriva into a swoon and ultimately kidnapped 
him ( Yuddha , 67.62-82 ). The panel very well answers the stanza 82ab 
which describes Sugriva helplessly trying to get away from the firm grip. 

7. This panel shows Havana seated in the Vfrasana in his chariot with his 
sword drawn and ready to strike. Other attributes and weapons visible 
are his shield, bow bell and a trisula held horizontally over his head ready 
to be hurled anytime. 1 His charioteer is driving the chariot drawn by 
probably four horses, two of which are visible. 

8* This panel enlivens a very touching scene described in the Ramdyana. 
Hanuman, in order to intimate the return of Rama from the forest, meets 
Bharata ematiated and dejected living in an hermitage. He had gathered 
his malted hair in a mass, was wearing bark garment and .... leading the 
simple life of a hermit ( Yuddha , 125.30-31 ). Rama seeing him after a 
long time drew him to his lap and dragged in a close embrace in all joy 
( Yuddha , 127.41 ). The panel shows the eager brothers running into each 
other’s arms. Bharata is clad in a simple knee reaching lower garment 
and has gathered his hair in a high mass of matted hair. He has also a 
bag tied at his waist. 

9. The last is coronation of Rama. Here Rama seated in latitasana with 
Sita in his left lap is being anointed with water sprinkled over their heads 
— by two persons. Backwards are seen two monkeys holding the parasol 
over the head of the new king. Rama is still shown wearing matted hair* 
The ascetic figure on his proper right seems to be, because of similarity in 
appearance, Bharata; especially because of the distinguishing bag tied at 
the waist. The two monkeys might be Hanumat and Sugriva who were 
closely associated with him. 

The details given in the Ramayaiia> however, do not tally in the case 
of the coronation, though there is no doubt that this panel depicts the 
same event. . . 

10&11 The two panels narrate one of the final events in the Kura-saga, viz. club- 
fight between Bhlma and Duryodhana. In the first panel are shown the 
two warriors against the background of a semicircular lake divided into 

1 This sula, described as adorned with eight bells, when hurled on Rama was shattered 
midway with the Vasavi Sakti by Rama ( Huddha, 102.56-66 ). 
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five parts, ' The representation of the lake is also made full with the depic- 
tion of acquatic animals like fish, frog and tortoise. Both the warriors clad 
in the usual two garments, adorned with ornaments such as necklets,short 
haras, waist bands urujalas and kundalas. Both wield a club in the right 
hand and face each other in combat in VIrasana. The only difference which 
marks the two is that the one on the right wears a crown while the other 
has simply gathered his hair in a mass. One is Duryodhana and the other 
Bhima. The venue of this fight is Samanta — pancaka i.e. the five pools at 
the Kuruksetra . 1 In the second panel Duryodhana is shown vanquished 
with his thigh broken and tossing up his other leg in the air. Bhima who 
is shown with his right hand smashing down the gada at its object , 2 also 
insults him by kicking him at his crown. On his proper right can be seen 
the four-armed spectator. He can be recognised as Krsna, from his club 
on which he rests his left hand and holds a conch in his upper hand. 
He has raised his proper right hand and probably is shown making a sign 
to Bhima— as he seems about to strike his own thigh . 3 In this connection 
Bhlma’s kicking at the crown of Duryodhana needs some consideration. 
Kicking a person at his head could be the greatest insult done to a person 
but at the same time an immoral act done to one’s defeated opponent 
according to the code of fighting accepted in the contemporary days. The 
Mahdbharata says that after vanquishing Duryodhana in combat Bhima 
reminds him of his deriding laugh at the time of diceplay and kicked him 
at his head . 4 Dharmaraja rebukes Bhima for his immoral act , 6 but Bhima 
could not help it as he was bound by his own words to the act . 6 


1 The Kuruk$eira Samanta-pahcaka has been defined as the area bounded by the 
following sacred places ; Tarantu, Karunta, Ramahradas, and Macakruka ( MM., Van a, 
83.208). After the dealfci of Salya and Sakuni the orphaned armies of Duryodhana were 
massacred by the Panovas. Duryodhana dejected at this sight left the battlefield for a 
hiding place, the Dvaipayana pool From this place he was forced to come out and fight 
a duel with Bhima by K]*sna and Dharmaraja. Balarama who was nearby on a pilgrimage 
of Sarasvati appeared at the news and suggested Samanta-pahcaka as he proper site ( Mbh. 
Vana. cantos 54-55 ). The sculptor has suggested the venue by showing five pools as 
described above. 

2 Before the fight had started Vasudeva reminds him of his vow to break the thighs 
of Duryodhana (Salya, 33.28 ab; cf. also for the vow Sabha. 77.10-14, 77.28) 

3 When both Duryodhna and Bhima were engaged in the fight, Arjuna asks Kf§pa 
as to who should win. Asked, Kfsna replies that though physically superior Bhima should 
be unable to overcome Duryodhana lest he resorts to foul means. {Salya, 58.3-4). He 
further suggests a way out and asks Arjuna to remind Bhima of his vow by slapping his 
thigh, which Arjuna does very ernestly (Ibid,, 58.21). And taking this clue Bhima does 
accordingly ( Stanzas 56-47 ). The sculptural depiction avoids Arjuna, as also other specta- 
tors like Baladeva and rest of thePamJava warriors who had gathered there. 

4 Mbh., talya, 59 .5 5 Ibid 59.14-16 6 Ibid., Sabha., 77.28 
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Style, Conventions and Devices : 

All these sculptures bear certain common traits and artistic features which 
make them distinct. In these specimens the human form is basically conceived 
and articulated with round, tapering longish legs supporting the slim waist from 
which flares up a wide chest. This is set in the frame of long and slender arms 
reaching straight downwards in contrast to the curves of the body. On the 
slightly tapering slender neck vests a roundish face marked by straight nose with 
widish nostrils emphasized by the wide mouth with upturned corners, rather 
prominent cheeks, wide and big eyes with prominent, long and upturned flourish 
of eye brows. This richness of bodily features is constrated with rather sparse 
and simple ornaments worn on it. The garments otherwise unnoticeable and 
indicated with linear marks at their ends or designs become prominent in folds, 
indicated sideways or in front, and also can be seen during movement as can be 
seen in the case of SIta attending to the hermit. These are also skillfully 
employed some times to the indicate force of movements as in the case of uttarlya 
in the Bhlma-Duryodhana combat. The most important feature of these panels 
is the bodily movements which are rather exaggerating than imitative. And in 
exaggeration these become more curvilinear and create balances, along with the 
relief, in the form of circles and semicircles. One of the examples illustrating 
the force of movement and also composition can be the fight between Kumbha- 
karna and monkeys. Because of the obvious limitations of the medium certain 
devices also seem to have been employed, e.g. that Lak^mana is reluctant to 
reach Rama is seen not only from the way Sita is pushing him forward but is 
more by the legs which still refuse to turn in the direction his eyes see. To 
emphasize continuity two temporally separated events are shown together; but 
in such a case the participants do not face each other ( e.g. battle of Jatayus and 
Ravana, and the two heroes with Jatayus). The same device is used to bring 
together contemporaneous events spatially separated ( e.g. Hunt of Marica and 
Laksmana’s reluctance ). In Bhlma— Duryodhana combat the venue is suggest- 
ed by the five pools and for what the great author of Mblu had to expend several 
adhyayas is shown with a deft composition. The simultaneous depiction of the 
kick and stroke of gada is indeed clever. 

In such a type of depictions minor omissions are but expected if one 
compares these with the literary texts such as the presence of other characters 
say in Valivadha or Bhima-JDuryodhana fight. But deviations can be worth 
considerations and could be significant. For example Krspa replacing Arjuna* 
or Ravana with the mouth of an ass. These, if searched in the light of literary 
tradition and local legends, could shed light on the provincial cultural traditions. 

Tradition —Such narrative panels depicting the stories of the heroes of the 
Mmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata have a tradition of their own in the sculptural 
contest; especially those relating to Krsna, which go back to the times of the 
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Kusanas. In the Gupta period, these sculptures received a new dimension 
because of the skillful composition and artistic depiction. This is very well 
illustrated on the temple walls of the Visnu Temple at Deogarh* and the 
sculptural remains recovered from PaunarA A part from their stray depiction 
in the early temples ( eg. Virupaksa Temple, Pattadakal 1 2 3 4 ) they are very ela- 
borately covered in the sculptural friezes at the Kailasa Elura. In the same 
period and even later the themes became popular even amongst South-east Asian 
countries, as a result of which one sees them on the Brahmanical temples at 
Prambanan ( 9th Cent. A.D. ) in Java, 5 and Bantey Srei ( 10th-14th Cent. A.D. ) 
and Angkor Wat in Cambodia. 6 The tradition continued even upto the late 
medieval period, as can be seen from the wooden carvings of the Nepalese temples 
of Gurkha period. 

Date : 

The physiognomical features, ornaments and dress, their delineation and 
the association of sculptures could be fair guides to decide the date of these 
sculptures. The sculptures are loose, but are quite in connosance with those 
appearing on the temple walls whose period can be fairly decided. So also they 
don’t seem to have been brought from somewhere outside. The stylistic consi- 
derations, with ones told above, bring these sculptures more near to the central 
Indian tradition of the 12th century and can be dated to be roughly of that 
period. 


1 MASI, No. 70. . 

2 Mirashi, V. V., Sarupabhdrati, p. 271 ff. 

3 Cf. Zimmer, H., The Art of Indian Asia, PI. 307. 

4 Fergusson and Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, p. 453. 

5 Kempers, A. J. B., The Ancient Indonesian Art, Pis. 1 53, 1 54, 160. 

6 Zimmer, H., op. cit., PI. 529-30, 542-43. 


TRIVARANAGARA AND THE DATE OF THE PANDAVA KING 
TlVARA OF SOUTH KOSALA 

By 

S. Sankaranarayanan, Madras 

It is well known to the students of Indian history that the Visnukundis 1 
held sway over Andhra before the advent of the Chalukyas there. The king 
Madhavavarman of the Ipur plates ( set I ) of the family is endowed with the 
title Trivaranagara-bhavana-gata-yuvati-jana-hrdaya-nandana, 2 meaning “ one who 
has delighted the hearts of the young women in the houses at Trivaranagara. ” 
The king Madhavavarman, of the Polamuru plates (set I ) of the same family 
is also found endowed with the same title, but in a slightly modified form. 3 
Scholars who have dealt with the history of the Visnukundis sharply differ from 
one another in identifying Trivaranagara and is interpreting the title. Some of 
the writers are also of the view that the title under question contains a reference to 
the king Tivara of Pandava family of South Kosala and that therefore it decides 
the date of that ruler. The views of the scholars on the subject fall into five 
distinct schools. They are as follows : 

( 1 ) The first school was started by Shri H. Krishna Sastri. Basing on 
the Vakataka-Visnukundi matrimonial alliance, this school believes in the North 
Indian origin of the Visnukundis and proposes to identify Trivaranagara with 
Tripuri ( i.e. the modern Tewar ) the capital of the Kalachuris, near Jubbulpore. 4 

( 2 ) The second school is of Dr. Hultzsch. It does not subscribe to the 
above theory of identification of Trivaranagara with the distant Tewar. But it 
believes that the place was a residence of Madhavavarman. However it has 
made no attempt to identify this place. 5 

( 3 ) The third school was found by Shri K. V. Lakshman Rao. On the 
basis of the epithet under discussion it attributes both the Ipur (I) and Pola- 
muru ( I ) plates to one and the same Madhavavarman, who, in view of this 
school, was a grand-son of Vikramendravarman of the Chikkulla plates. This 

1 Excepting the Chikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman II ( E.I. IV, pp. 193 ff. ) all the 
, other records of the family spell the name of the family as Vigpukup^i only with /-ending and 

not °kut.ujin with n-ending as usually believed. 

2 Ibid., XVII, p. 336, lines 4-5. 

3 /. e. Trivaranagara-bhavana-gata-parama-yuvati-jana-viharapa-ratib. Journal of Depart- 
ment of Letters (JDL) XI, p. lines 8-9. 

4 A.R.Ep., 1920, p. 99. 
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school underlines the Trivaranagara=Tripuri equation of the first school, and 
takes the epithet as indicative of the marriage of the Visnukundi with a princess 
of Tripurl. 1 

(4) The fourth school has been started by Dr. D. C. Sircar. On the 
basis of the common epithets attributing eleven Asvamedhas and Agnistoma-saha- 
sra to Madhavavarman found in both the Ipur (I) and Polamuru ( I ) plates, 
this school argues that there could have been only one such Visnukundi Madhava- 
varman and that he was the great-grand-father of the said Vikramendravarman. 
To this Madhavavarman, this school ascribes both the above records. It under- 
stands the expression Trivamnagara in the sense of “ the city of ( the king ) 
Trivara, ” and identifies this Trivara with Tivara of Pandava family ( also called 
Scmavaihsa) of South Kosala. It looks upon the epithet under question as 
indicative of the Madhavavarman’s conquest of that city of Tivara. Coming to 
the age of the said Tivara, this school concurs with those who assign the charac- 
ters of the Pandava charters to the sixth century and rejects the opinion of Dr. 
Fleet and Prof. Kielhorn who had assigned the characters of the said records to 
the eighth century. 2 Hence the scholars of this school have also worked out a 
synchronism of the Visnukundi Madhavavarman with the Pandava king Tivara 
by assigning the former to 525-68 A.D. and the latter to 530-50 A.D. 3 

( 5 ) The fifth school is of Prof. K.A.N. Sastri. Following the third school 
it attributes both the Ipur ( I ) and Polamuru ( I ) charters to the later Madhava- 
varman, but interprets the expression Trivaranagara in the sense of “ three good 
cities It concludes that the epithet of Madhavavarman therefore “ means no 
more than that there were three flourishing cities in the Visnukundi kingdom 
where the king resided by turn.” 4 

It may be noted that out of the above five schools, the second and fifth 
ones, inspite of their mutual differences, agree to locate what is called Trivara- 
nagara within the Visnukundi kingdom itself i.e. the Vengi country. Thus they 
constitute a single group which may be hereinafter called as the First Group. 
Likewise, the first, third and fourth schools notwithstanding their individual dis- 
agreements, concur to locate Trivaranagara outside the Vengi country. Hence 
these three make one group which may be referred to hereinafter as the Second 
Group. Even among these three schools the first and the third identify Trivara- 
nagara with Tripurl while the fourth equates it with a Pandava capital. The 
relative popularity of these schools is this. 


1 JDL, XI, p. 39. 

2 D. C. Sircar, Successors of Satavahanas ( SS ) ( 1939) p. 238., The Classical Age 
(CA ) Ed. R. C. Majumdar etc. 1951, p. 208. 

3 E. I., XXII, p. 21. .■A' a: 
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No scholar now takes up the first group seriously while a good number of 
writers favour the second group. Even there also only a few believe 1 in the 
Trivaranagara — Tripurl equation of the first and third school. On the contrary, 
many follow the Trivaranagara — Pandava capital equation of the fourth school. 
Again, a major number of scholars who, following the third and fifth schools 
ascribe both the Ipur f I ) and Polamuru ( I ) plates to the later Madhavavarman 
underline this equation 2 . Thus, the title proves to be a mysterious and 
controversial one. The aim of the present paper is to examine the implications 
of the various theories in the field and to arrive at a plausible solution to this 
problem. To begin with one may examine the respective theories of the different 
schools of the popular second group. 

Regarding the first school it may be pointed out that it is no longer possible 
to maintain with reason the theory of the North Indian origin of the Visnu- 
kundis, because all the places mentioned in the Visnukundi charters are to be 
identified with the places in Andhra Pradesh. Moreover, in the recently 
discovered Jummalagudem plates ( II ) of Vikramendravarman, 3 the Visnukundis 
are found calling themselves as ^riparvateyas 4 or the people hailing from the 
Parvata or Sriparvata i.e. the modern Srisailam in the Kurnool district, Andhra 
Pradesh. The Vakataka-Visnukundi matrimonial relation too may not indicate 
the North Indian origin of the dynasty. For in view of a Vakataka inscription 
from Amaravati, 5 even the Vakataka contact with the Andhra area in much 
earlier time can not be ruled out. 

Coming to the third school, one may naturally ask why Tripurl should be 
referred to as Trivaranagara at all, not once only, but twice. For, the Jubbulpore 
area is called as Traipura in the Puranas 6 and as the Tripuri-visaya in the Betul 
plates of Sanksobha, dated in the Gupta year 199 ( 518 A.D. ). 7 Again in view 
of the recent discoveries and researches it is imperative now to conclude that the 
king Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates ( I ) was different from, and much 
later than his namesake 8 who was the great-grand-father of Vikramendravarman 
of the Chikkulla plates, and to whom the Ipur plates ( I ) are to be ascribed on 
the basis of the palaeography, language etc. of that charter. Therefore the 


1 E.I., XXV, p. 269. 

2 See E.L., XXII, pp. 19 ff., p. 91, Krishna Rao, B. V., A Hist, of the Early Dynasties of 
Andhradtsa, pp. 520 ff., QJMS, XXX, pp. 63 ff, 314 ff., A. P. Govt. Arch. Series, No. 8, pp. 
15-16, etc. ' 

3 JIH, XLIII, pp. 733 ff. 

4 Text line 26. 

5 E.I., XV, p. 267 and plate. 

6 See CII, V, p. CLV. 

7 E.I., VIII, pp. 284 ff. 

8 See J ourrt. Ori. Inst. ( Baroda ), XVI, pp. 375 ff. 
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interpretation of this school would naturally lead one to an unnecessary assump- 
tion that both the above Visnukuiidis married the princesses of Tripuri of their 
respective times. 

If on the basis of the epithet both the said records are attributed to the 
earlier Madhavavarman ( i.e. the great-grand-father of Vikramendravarman of 
the Chikkulla charter ), then it would be inexplicable why that Madhavavarman 
should boast himself of his marriage with a Tripuri princess alone. For, though 
he is known to have married a princess of the Vakataka family, the most supreme 
power of the Deccan of the period , 1 he appears not to care even to refer to that 
marriage in his record. The question of ascribing the above two charters to 
the later Madhavavarman of the post-Vikramendravarman period will be review- 
ed subsequently. 

In order to understand fully the implications of the theory of the most 
popular fourth school, the following points may be borne in mind. 

The Kondedda 2 and Nivina 3 grants of Manabhita Dharmaraja 4 5 , credit 
that Sailodbhava king with a spectacular victory over a Sailodbhava scion 
Madhavavarman along with the latter’s ally Trivara in a battle at the foot of the 
Vindhyas. The said Sailodbhava charters bear no dates in any era, and there- 
fore, on palaeographical grounds they are to be assigned to the seventh century 
A.D. At the same time, the above Trivara of these records is also taken to be a 
Pandava rular of South Kosala. So, the scholars of this school are compelled 
to maintain 8 that there were two TIvaras in the Pandava family. According to 
these scholars the first Tivara issued the Rajim 6 Baloda 7 and Bonda 8 plates 
and is to be assigned to the third quarter of the sixth century, and it was this 
king who is referred to in the epithet of the Visnukundi Madhavavarman, now 
under discussion. The second Tivara, unknown otherwise, is believed to be 
a descendant of the first and to have been defeated by the Sailodbhava Dharma- 
raja, along with his protege Madhavavarman. It is now really interesting to note 
that the same scholars who are allergic to the very idea of two Visnukundi 
Madhavavarmans being credited with eleven Asvamedhas thus find themselves in 
a situation where they cannot escape maintaining the existence of two Pandava 
TIvaras both of whom had political contacts, in one way or other, with their 


1 Sastri K. A. N., A. Hist. ofS. bid. ( 1966 ), p. 107. 

2 E. I., XIX, pp. 275 ff. 

3 E. XXI, pp. 24 ff. 

4 E. XXXIV, p.113. 

5 E. XXI, p. 21 f. n. 5; XXXIV, pp. 112-13. 

6 cn, in, pp. 291 ff. 

7 E. I., VII, pp. 104 ff. 

8 E. /., XXXIV, pp. Ill ff. 
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respective contemporary neighbouring kings who were named Madhavavarmans, 
and both the contacts proved to be disastrous for both the Pandavas. 

Further more, the Tummudagudem plates ( set If ) referred to above, gives 
saka 488 or 555 A.D. for Vikramendravarman II. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that his great grand-father Madhavavarman lived sometime in the second 
half of the fifth century. At the same time, even according to the liberal view 
of the fourth school, the first Tivara is to be assigned to the second or the third 
quarter of the sixth century. 1 2 So, this school may have to accept necessarily 
one more Pandava Tivara in the fifth century, simply to be vanquished by his 
contemporary Visnukundi Madhavavarman. 

As we saw earlier the fourth school includes also those scholars who, on 
the basis of the title under study, ascribe both the Ipur ( I ) and Polamuru ( I ) 
records to that Madhavavarman of the post- Vikramendravarman period. As 
this king is assigned to 546-610 2 A.D. or 556-616 A.D. 3 . These scholars may 
avoid a similar predicament of accepting a Tivara in the fifth century and may 
conveniently identify the alleged adversary of the said Madhavavarman with that 
Tivara of Raj im plates etc. But, as we have seen earlier, there are reasons to 
believe that the Madhavavarman of Polamuru set I was quite different from, and 
much later than, his namesake of the Ipur ( set I ). 

Now, it may be seen that even if both the above plates are attributed to the 
later Madhavavarman simply on the basis of the epithet Trivaranagara etc. alone, 
ignoring all the other reasons given earlier, it may not be possible to work out 
a synchronism of that Visnukundi with the Pandava Tivara. Firstly, the palaeo- 
graphy of the Pandava records would come in the way. For, it has been accept- 
ed on all hands that there must have been one Pandava Tivara about the last 
quarter of the seventh century and that it was this king who was defeated by the 
Sailodbhava king Dharmaraja. In fact, there appears to be no valid reason why 
one should not identify that Tivara himself with the issuer of the Rajim plates 
etc. Really, there appears to be much truth when Shri A. Ghosh points out 4 
that the forms of the letters in the Bhandak inscription of Nanna ( or of Bhava- 
deva Ranakesarin ) 5 the father of Tivara are later than those of the Arang plates 
of Bhlmasena II of the Gupta year 282 ( 601 A.D. ) 6 and that the former do not 
differ much from the characters of the above mentioned Kondedda and Nivina 
grants. Therefore Nanna’s son Tivara may have to be placed in the last quarter 


1 Ibid. p. 1 12; XXII, p. 19. 

2 JDL, XI, p. 49. 

3 Sastri K. A. N., op. ciu p. 106, CA, p. 223. 

4 EJ, XXV, pp. 26S £?. 

5 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1650; JRAS, 1905, pp. 617 ff. 

6 EJ, IX, pp. 342 ff. 
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of the seventh century i.e. nearly half a century after the total disappearance of 
the Visnukundis. 

By way of counteracting the above argument of palaeography, some have 
proposed to read the date of the said Arahg plates as 182 (501 A.D. ) and not 
282 ( 601 A.D, ). 1 2 But the untenability of that reading has already been exposed 
by Dr. Sircar himself, 2 even though that scholar strongly advocates the syn- 
chronism Tivara and the Visnukundi Madhavavarman. In this connection one 
may also add that the characters of the Arahg plates bear a good resemblance 
to that of the Kanas ( Puri District ) plates of Lokavigraha dated in Gupta year 
280 ( 599 A.D.) 3 

In this connection, a similarity between the characters of the Bhandak 
inscription and those of the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman of the 
[Gupta] year 269 ( 588-89 A.D.) 4 has been suggested as an antidote to the 
above palaeographical difficulty. Consequently it has been concluded that a 
date about 550 A.D. or the third quarter of the sixth century for Tivara is not 
palaeographically impossible. 5 But, it is not clear why, in order to arrive at 
the approximate date of the characters of the Bhandak ( Chanda District, Maha- 
rashtra ) inscription one should go all the way to the far off Bodh-Gaya ( Gaya 
District, Bihar ) in search of the inscription of Mahanaman, especially when 
there is a dated inscription of Bhimasena II at Arahg ( Raipur District, M.P. ) 
nearby. In fact, an inscription of the very same Bhavadeva Ranakesarin comes 
from Arahg itself. 6 Besides, the above Bhandak inscription itself is believed to 
have come originally from Arahg. 7 Tims, on the above grounds of palaeogra- 
phy, Tivara is to be assigned to a period not earlier than the middle of the 
seventh century, when the Vi§nukundis had already disappeared and the 
Chalukyas were in complete control of the Andhra country. 

However, to fix up a date for Tivara in the sixth century, the above scholars 
do not so much depend on the palaeography of the Pandava charters (for they 
have been assigned to the eighth century by Kielhorn 8 and Fleet) 9 and their 
language and style ( for they may point to the seventh century also ), 10 as they 


1 B.I, XXYI, pp. 227-28. 

2 E.I, XXXIII, p. 256, CA, p. 218 f.n. 

3 E.I, XXVIII, plate facing p. 331. 

4 CII, III, pp. 274 ff. 

5 E.I, XXVI, p. 228, XXXIV, p. 112. 

6 Hiralal’s List, (2nd Ed. ) p. 110, No. 183. 

7 See E.I, XXIII, pp. 116 ff; XXXIII, pp. 252 ff. 

8 E.I, IV, p.258. 

9 CII, III, p. 294. 

10 EJ, XXII, p. 18. 
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do on Prof. Raychaudhuri’s theory 1 2 of the supposed synchronism of Tlvara’s 
nephew Harsagupta with the Maukhari Suryavarman of the Haraha inscription 
of V.S. 611 ( 554-55 A.D. ). 2 This theory, if accepted, would naturally lead us 
to the TIvara-Madhavavarman synchronism. But this view is based on the 
suggested identification of the said Maukhari with his namesake who figures as 
the father-in-law of Harsagupta in the latter’s son Mahasivagupta Balarjuna’s 
Sirpur inscription. 3 The relevant passage of that record on which the theory 
rests runs as follows : 

Nishpanke Magadhadhipatya-mahatam jatah kule Varmandm, + + + + 

ydm =asddya sutdm Himdchala iva sri-Suryavarmd nripalj, 

prapa prdk-paramesvara-svasuratagarvdnikharvam padam // ( verse 16 ). 

( Here Yam stands for Vasata, the queen of Harsagupta ). 

But, it is to be noted that this verse in no way supports the theory. For, 
it clearly shows that Harsagupta’s father-in-law Suryavarman belonged to the 
family of the Varmans. There are scholars who are of the opinion that that family 
was different from the family of the Maukharis 4 and that that Suryavarman 
flourished in about the eighth century and belonged to the Western Magadha 
dynasty. 5 The relevant arguments of those scholars need not be repeated here. 
However, it may be added here that the Maukharis never called themselves 
Varmans, though they had personal names ending in varman, just like'the names 
of the kings of many other contemporary dynasties of India. Had the author 
of the said Sirpur prasasti thought of a Maukhari in the context, he would have 
as well composed something like utpanno Magadhadhipatya-mahatam sri-Mauk- 
harindm kule etc. 

Moreover, any attempt to assign Tivara to the last quarter or to the middle 
of the sixth century, so as to make him a contemporary of Madhavavarman of 
the Polamuru plates ( I ) may go counter to certain accepted facts in the history 
of South Kosala. For, the very same scholars of the fourth school are inclined 
to identify 6 the king Sarabha, the founder of the Sarabhapuriya dynasty, with 
his namesake, the maternal grand-father of Goparaja, who was a feudatory of the 
Gupta king Bhanugupta and who died a heroic death at Eran in 510 A.D., as 
stated in the Eran pillar inscription of that king dated in Gupta year 191 ( 510-11 
A.D.). 7 Consequently the chief Sarabha may have to be assigned to the last 

1 Political History of Ancient India, I Ed. ( 1923 ) p. 305; IV Ed. ( 1953 ) p. 605. 

2 E.I, XIV, pp. 110 if. 

3 E.I, XI, pp. 184 ff. 

4 E.I, XXV, p. 270. 

5 E.I, XI, p. 185. 

6 E.I, XXII, p. 17; CA, p. 219. 

7 CII, III, pp. 91 ff. 
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quarter of the fifth century i.e. 475-500 A.D. It Is known that the said chief was 
followed on the Sarabhapura throne by (1) (his son) Narendra; (2) (the 
latter's son) Prasannamatra; (3) (his son) Jayaraja; (4) (his brother) 
Manamatra Durgaraja: (5) (his son) Sudevaraja; and (6) (Ms brother) 
Pravararaja. The last king or one of his immediate successors is believed to 
have been overthrown by the Panduvamsi king Nanna or his son Tivara. 1 To 
accommodate all these rulers between 500 A.D. and 575 or 600 A.D. is hardly 
possible without some unnecessary assumption. Further another scholar of 
this fourth school who assigns, as we have seen already, Tivara to 530-50 A.D., 2 
and who prefers to take the date of the Arang plates of BMmasena II to be 
501.-02 A.D., is of the opinion that the last mentioned king viz. Bhlmasena II, 
was overthrown soon after that date by the Sarabhapurlya king Jayaraja. 3 
The latter’s rule was followed, as we know, by the reigns of the rulers listed 
above. The difficulty of accommodating all these reigns, between 502 and 550 
A.D. is quite obvious. 

On the other hand it is logical to assume that the reigns of those six dr 
seven kings might have comprised normally at least about 125 or 150 years. 
Therefore, Tivara may better be assigned to sometime about the middle of the 
seventh century. This suggestion seems to receive corraboration from the 
synchronism of that king with the Sailodbhava Dharmaraja, the grand-son of 
Madhavaraja II i.e. Sainyabhita Madhavaraja of the Ganjam plates of the time 
of &asahka, dated in Gupta year 300 ( 619-20 A.D. ). 4 

Above all even the meaning of the title Trivaranagara etc. may not support 
the theory of the fourth school. For, as we already saw, the epithet means “ one 
who has delighted the hearts of women in the houses at Tirvaranagara Here 
the expression Trivaranagara does not appear to have been used in the sense of 
the city of Trivara ”, as this school believes. For, a reference of a royal city 
in that fashion seems to be rather unusual. Therefore, the expression may 
ordinarily mean tf< a city called Trivara ” just as Dvarakd-nagara , Ktlsi-pun etc. 
denote the cities called Dvaraka, Ka§I etc. Consequently there may not be 
ordinarily any reference to any person in this place name. It may also be borne 
in mind, in this context, that even the Pandava records do not refer to any such 
Trivaranagara at all, though they speak of Srlpura, perhaps as the royal capital. 

The second and perhaps more important point is this : If Madhavavarman 
had conquered Tivara and his city, it would be anomalous on the part of the 
author of the text of the Visnukundi inscription to describe the hero as a delighter 

1 CA, pp. 219*20, 715. 

2 E.I, XXII, p 21. 

3 E.I, XXVI, p. 229. 

4 E.I, VI, pp. 143 See CA, p. 145. 
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of the hearts of the women of the vanquished city. For, the conqueror must 
have made them, only to weep. Epigraphs and literary works are abundant with 
the descriptions of sufferings of the women of the vanquished enemies . 1 

So in view of the palaeography of the characters of the Pandava records, 
in view of the genealogy and chronology of both the Visnukundis and of the 
rulers of South Kosala ; in view of the meaning of the epithet under question 
and in view of the many other points discussed above it is to be accepted that 
the Pandava Tivara, . might not at all have been a contemporary of any of the 
Visnukundi Madhavavarmans and that therefore that king cannot be thought 
of here while interpreting the title Trivaranagara etc. 

Now let us study the implications of the theories of the two schools of the 
First Group also. 

While one studies the theory of the fifth school, the doubt that arises first 
is this: If Trivaranagara of the title under study means simply “ three good 
cities ” in the Visnukundi kingdom, how is it that no Visnukundi other than 
Madhavavarman of the Ipur ( I ) and Polamuru ( I ) plates ( for this school as- 
cribes both these charters to that Madhavavarman of the post-Vikramendra- 
varman ( II ) period ) is endowed with such a title ? Moreover a description of 
the kings and heroes in that fashion is not met with anywhere else. 

Thus, when all the above theories of these four schools are set aside by 
the process of elimination ( pariiesat ), the solution seems to lie in the view of 
the third school of Dr. Hultzsch who had taken Trivaranagara to be a name of 
the residence of the king. An interpretation of the epithet bearing on this mean- 
ing of Trivaranagara may very well be in tune with the Indian poetic tradition of 
describing the women folks of the capital cities to have felt elated when their 
beloved kings and princes went around in the streets of the cities, especially after 
their long absence due to one reason or other . 2 Therefore, it is certain that 
Trivaranagara was the capital of the Visnukundis and that the epithet under 
study signifies that both the Madhavavarmans of the Ipur (I) and Polamuru (I) 


1 See e.g. Cakshur-vikshepo vipakshanarindm, a description of the Gurjara prince Ranaka 
(E.I, XXVI, p. 201,. line 4 ) and nirmalasy-dpi malinikrt-drdti-vcmitd-mukha-kamala-dyuteh, a 
description of Tarapida in the Kadambari ( NSP, 1948 ), p. 121. By way of suggesting a way- 
out, two scholars of the fourth school have cited two examples each in support of their 
contention ( SS, p. 401 ; E.T, XXII, p. 20 ). But those passages, if studied carefully and criti- 
cally in the context in which they occur, would show that in no way they serve the purpose 
they are. quoted for. 

2 See e.g, Mdhabharata, Santiparvan (BOI, Ed.) Ch. 39; Kddambari (op. cit.)p. 185; 
Kathdsaritsdgara (NSP), Lambaka III, Taranga VI, verse 223; Brhatkathdmanjari (NSP) 
Lambaka III, verses 311-14, 414; etc. 
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plates brought prosperity to this capital Trivaranagara. This Trivaranagara may 
be identified tentatively with the modern Tiruvuru ( 17° 10’ North and 30° 35’ 
East ), the headquarter of the taluka of that name in the Krishna District, Andhra 
Pradesh. A close study of all the necessary records of the family reveals the 
circumstances that led both the Madhavavarmans of the Ipur (I) and Pola- 
muru ( I ) plates to shift their capitals from some other place to Trivaranagara. 
Such a study, though a necessary one, is bound to be out of proportion to this 
paper and therefore serves as an independent topic for a separate article. 


THE MADANIKAS OF PALAMPET 

By 

Y. Gopal Reddy, Anantapur ( A.P. ) 

Palampet, is a small village in the Mulugu Tdluq of Warangal District of 
Andhra Pradesh. It is situated nearly 42 miles north-west of Hanamkonda. It 
is set in a background of beautiful hills, laxurioixs vegetation and abundance of 
water. The magnificient lake nearby covers an area of nearly eight square miles 
and is formed by a ring of hills on three sides with a colossal bund only on one 
side that is on the north — an excellent testimony to the care and skill of the 
Kakatlyas in irrigation works of a high order. 1 

Palaihpet, although to-day is an obscure and unhealthy village, might be 
once an important centre of the Kakatlyas. Nearly one mile south-east of the 
village lay a group of temples, but majority of them are in a threatening state of 
decay. “ The temples at Palaihpet constitute, perhaps, the brightest stars 
in the galaxy of mediaeval Deccan temples ”* 2 

The main temple at Palaihpet is cruciform on plan and placed on an 
elevated platform, 6'-4" in height, and enclosed by a low but massive wall, 9 feet 
in height and 6'-6" in thickness and running 272 feet East to West and 259 feet 
North to South. It consist's of a navaranga or mahdmandapa (41' X .41' ) 
hkandsl or antechamber ( !5'-8* X 14-10") and garbhagrha (15'-8" X 15'~8"). 
The plinth of the platform instead of being plain, has been divided into a folia- 
ting surface which gives a very pleasing effect to the general appearance of the 
monument. The garbhagrha is on the western side, and towards the north, south 
and east, the temple has porticoes. These porticoes are provided with beautiful 
and almost life-size female figure-brackets. They are arranged in pairs. They 
spring from the shoulders of the outer pillars of the mahdmandapa and support _ 
the ponderous Chajjd slabs. 

The Siva temple at Palaihpet is famous on account of these Madamka 
figure-brackets. 3 They are the most beautiful products of the Kakatlya plastic 

1 Ramappa and other Temples at Palampet ( Hyderabad, 1953); p. 1 Dr. G. Yazdani 
says “ Warangal, the metropolis of this dynasty, abounds in magnificent tanks, and the titanic 
dykes and sluicegates of Pakal, Lakhnavaram and Ramappa lakes are object lessons even to the 
modern engineer. - ' v 

. 2 Archaeological Memoir; No, 6, p. 174. 

3 In Tamil the word Madanikd means a lovely maid. Archaeological Survey of Mysore; 
1931, p, 32. G. Yazdani observes: (t Greece may rightly be proud of the sober dignity of the 
Caryatids of the Erechtheum, but as art must represent human thought and life in all its phases, 
the figure-brackets of Palampet occupy a distinct position among the Sculpture of their kind, 
showing elegance combined with a joyful mood ” ( Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, , XXIII, p. 684 ff. ). ; ' A;7 : ' ' 
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art. Each one of them is like a piece of love poem written on stone. They 
consist mostly of the images of young and beautiful ladies at dance. They are 
full of rasa and bhdva and fill the looker on with the beauty of a young woman’s 
life. The poses, faces, hands and legs are highly expressive. The figures are in 
most graceful and charmful positions while standing, singing and dancing. They 
are twelve in number. Apart from these female figure-brackets there are some 
animal brackets attached to the shoulders of the portico pillars and having 
elephant heads as pedestals. They represent tigers or Vyalis and carved with 
consumate craftsmanship. 

The facile handwriting of the Kakatiya sculptors and their easy manipula- 
tion of the chisel, reached a climax of graceful fluency in shaping these Madanika 
brackets. It seems as if the system employed in design and construction of these 
brackets was that of entrusting each example to one head-artist and his assistants, 
who combined as a team to produce their finest work. Set to compete against 
one another in such a way, each bracket became, therefore, an individual chief 
doeure. This finicky and often rococo manner is of-course obtained due to the 
malleability of the stone, viz., Chloritic-Schist. It is a very fine grained stone 
much more tractable to the chisel than sand-stone or granite. It has the added 
virtue of being soft to work when first quarried and turning to adamantine 
hardness on exposure to air. These Madanika brackets on account of their 
various forms, poses and above all their artistic merits, provide us an attractive 
subject for separate study. A brief description of these figure-brackets and their 
importance is being attempted in this paper commencing from the northern 
portico in clockwise. 

Northern Portico : 

1. Kandukdbhinaya ( Fig. No. 1) 

A lady finely dressed and tastefully ornamented is in the midst of dance. 
Her right arm is raised above her head and holding a Kanduka like thing, 
perhaps made with flowers ; while the left hand is slightly bent with palm turned 
towards right near her breast in charmful cinmudra pose. In this pose the tips 
of the thumb and the lower finger are made to touch each other, so as to form 
a circle and the other fingers being kept open. The body of the figure is 
gracefully bent at the waist. The entire weight of the body is borne by the 
slightly bent left leg, while the right one is bent at the knee and lifted up with 
the toe raised. The resultant effect of this composition is that of depicting the 
dynamic spirit of the dancer. 

Her body is bejewelled with various ornaments, viz., pralambahara, 
graiveyaka, pada-gharjarika and pada-jala-bhu$aria. She wears a beautiful 
mekhald, or waist-band, the tassels and hangings of which adorn her beautiful 
shape. Her thighs are decked with close fitting shorts secured by a muslin cloth, 
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the ends of which hang tastefully between her lower' limbs. Her hair is stylized 
and on the space between the fore-head and the starting point of her hair there 
is a W/jrff-strand of pearls. The suggestion of movement, and the pulsating life,, 
have been very well conveyed by her gestures, 

IL Dancing Lady — (Fig. No. 2 ) 

A lady' is standing in dwibhahga pose by poising her entire weight on the 
right leg while the left one is raised and bent at the knee. Her arms are lifted 
up above her head and expressing an emotion of excitement. The posture of 
the figure is one that is possible only for a practised atheletsc dancer. Her 
supple waist and delicate neck are gracefully bent to the proper right. The half 
opened mouth suggests that the lady is singing. The vigorous drumming of the 
musicians represented at the bottom of the central figure suggest that she is also 
immersed in dancing. The combination of singing and dancing is admirably 
shown in this figure. The graceful folds on the stomach, the amazing expression 
in her fully opened eyes and the serpentine curves of the body are very 
attractive. This figure is a best example for the dynamic richness of expression 
and dance. 

III. Modesty and the Monkey : ( Fig. No. 3 ) 

This is one of the best figure-brackets in the Siva temple of Palariipet. It 
is an admixture of humour and modesty. A beautiful lady is shown molested 
by an admiring monkey, who has pulled her dress off from her waist and is 
looking up at her grinning in solicitation. The lady whose shorts are seriously 
underssed has locked her legs in modesty. She is shown trying to cover her 
navel with her left hand which is very badly mutilated, while with the raised 
right hand she is attempting to drive away the monkey. The monkey is repre- 
sented at the bottom and actively pulling the under-garment of the lady by 
holding its proper right end. 

Her face is slightly oval in shape. She has a well formed nose, lips and 
chin, long and thin pencilled eye-brows and smooth fore-head. Her long hair is 
beautifully twisted and done up to a large knot behind her head. On the lobes 
of her ears, she wears a big and rounded ear-rings he., tatahkas 9 set perhaps with 
pearls. There is a long and heavy garland passing below her right arm in an 
Yajnopavita style. The whole composition is a pleasing figure of a tastefully 
ornamented beautiful young woman. The drapery is represented by emphatic 
horizontal folds. The head and the body below the waist are shown in profile. 

This figure very closely resembles with the “ Modesty and Monkey 95 and 
the “ Beauty and Scorpion 55 styled Madanikas of the Chennakesava temple at 
Belur 1 and the u Celestial beauty ” portrayed on a pillar at Kudumian. 2 The 

1 Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore ; PL. XVI; Archaeological Survey of Mysore; 
1931, PL. X, Fig. 2. 

2 Frederick Louis : Indian Temple Sculpture ; PL. 229. 
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theme shown in all these figures is the same i.e., showing the full beauty of the 
feminine form. The sculptor imagined the episodes of a monkey, scorpion and 
erotic dwarfs to get a chance to succeed in his cherished ambition of showing 
the broad bust with fully developed breasts, the small and supple waist, the low 
belly, the large and rounded hips and finally the tapering limbs. This piece 
admirably combined the spirit of modesty with that of humour and beauty. 

IV. Abhinaya ( Fig. No. 4 ): 

A lady is shown standing and giving an exhibition of the art of abhinaya. 
Her hands are raised above her head but very badly mutilated. Her slender 
waist is bent to right and the well proportionate upper body with fully developed 
breasts, inclined slightly towards left. Her fully opened eyes are looking lightly 
upwards. She is very elegantly ornamented with a necklet, necklaces, anklets 
and a beautiful three banded waist-band. There is a long and loose garland 
worn in an Yajnopavlta style. On either side bottom of the central figure are 
shown drummers, drumming vigorously. This figure-bracket is marked by 
naturalism and equipoise. 

Eastern Portico : 

V. Rati ( Fig. No. 5 ) : 

A lady is standing and facing to front in a cross-legged posture. She is 
wearing a very beautifully decorated and short ardhoruka. She is holding an 
ornamental bow having horizontal banded decorations, perhaps made out of a 
bamboo reed. She is holding an arrow in between the fingers of her proper 
right hand. Her head is adorned with a crown. A male attendant figure is 
shown seated on the left bottom of the central figure and he is trying to remove, 
probably, a thorn from the raised left foot of the central figure which is resting 
on the right knee of the attendant figure. This figure may be identified as Rati 
the consort of Kama — the God of love. She is wearing ratnahguliyakas , tatah- 
kas, mekhala etc. The whole composition is canopied by a latd-tomja. This is 
the most exquisitely carved filigree work, showing the circles and curls formed 
by the creeper. The representation of a bird and a monkey in the midst of the 
filigree work immensely animated the whole composition. 

VI Nrtya (Fig. No. 6): 

A lady is standing in bhujagatrasa pose, poising her weight on her left leg 
while the right one is raised and folded. The theme is similar to that of Fig. 
No. 1, but with slight variations. Her proper right hand is raised above the 
head with the palm turned downwards, while the left one is gathered in between 
her breast and waist. Both are in sahdarsanamudrci. Her hair is tied with a 
muslin cloth whose front border is decorated with a string of pearls. A beauti- 
ful diamond shaped pearl pendant is hanging tastefully on the centre of her fore- 
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head and in between the eye-brows. The eyes, eye-lids and eye-brows are cha- 
racterised by great precision of detail and aristocratic delicacy. 

VII. Lady and the Tree ( Fig. No. 7 ) : — 

A lady is standing in vyayastapada posture with her weight centering on 
the left leg. The right leg is shown behind the left one and it is slightly raised 
and bent at the knee. On the left bottom of the central figure a monkey is 
shown standing and trying to puli her garment by holding its lower part. She 
is holding a branch of a tree on her upraised right hand and attempting to drive 
away the monkey, while with her left hand she grips firmly her lower garment. 
The lower part of the garment is passing in between the thighs towards the left 
whereas the upper part is wrapped round the loins in two courses and partly 
covering the left breast in JJpavita or Vaikaksaka style. The decorative designs 
employed to embillish the garment and the high-heeled-shoes used for the 
decoration of this Madanikd figure-bracket through some welcome light on the 
dress styles of the Age of the Kakatlyas. 1 

VIII. Ndgini ( Fig. No. 8 ) : 

A lady is standing in tribhafiga pose without any sign of lower or upper 
garments but exposing herself entirely to nature. She is standing on the coils 
of a serpent, the hood of which is very well depicted in between her feet. Her 
waist and bust are slightly tapering toward left and right respectively. She is 
ornamented with a pair of ear-rings, three-stringed necklace, bangles, anklets 
etc. Two drummers are represented on either side of her legs. She is holding 
a serpent in her upraised hands, and one or more round her neck, arms and 
body as if she had clasped them with ecstatic frenzy in her mood of exaultant 
joy. The serpent held by her delicate fingers has a large hood. It is shown on 
the left side and slightly above her right hand. Her legs are gracefully extended 
at full length. Her lips are neither thin or skinny. Her eyes are half-closed 
and it appears that she has been steeped in beautific amorous rapture. 

Southern Portico : :,H 7 

IX. Lady and the Bow : — 

An young lady is shown standing in cross-legged posture and holding a 
bow in her left hand. This is the only Madanikd figure-bracket in the whole 
group, where the hair is depicted in the form of snail-shell curls. She is cano- 
pied by an exquisitely carved lata-tdraria. 

X. Dancer : — ■ 

A lady is depicted in the midst of a dance. Her right hand is raised above 
her head and is in abhayamudrd whereas the left one is in sirhha-kartia-mudr d 

1 The pearl studded tunic worn by this figure and a similar ardhoruka worn by Ratt 
appear to be a costly kind of textile. Prof. V. S. Agar wal identified this type of cloth with the 
“ Sthavaraka ” cloth mentioned in Bapa's Har$acarita< Ancient India: Vol. 4, p. 179, of 
Har^acarita; pp. 143,207. : V T*:':'"--' ^ 7- " 
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XL Dancer 

The theme of this figure-bracket closely resembles with that of Fig. No. 2. 
The only interesting feature of this figure is that the fore-head of the dancer is 
decorated with a beautiful catula , bedecked with precious stones., 

XII. Lady Drummer ( Fig. No. 9 ) :— 

A lady is shown playing on a well decorated mrdanga . She is in aiibhanga 
posture. She is beating the mrdanga with the right hand and the left one is 
resting on the drum itself. Her head is slightly raised upwards. The ornament 
worn on the partitioning of the hair and just above her fore-head is yery interest- 
ing. A pair of female musicians are represented on either side bottom of the 
central figure and playing on a mrdanga and flute respectively. On the facing 
side of the bracket pedestal is also carved a dancing panel. The central figure 
of the panel is a female, dancing very actively. She is holding a pair of short 
and smooth sticks in her hands. The attendant figures that are shown on either 
side of the above-mentioned female dancer are playing on a flute or harp. This 
dance may be identified as Koldtam dance — a very popular dance during the 
Age of the Kakatiyas of Warangal and the Vijayanagar period. 

The Madanikas of Palampet represent the zenith of the creative monu- 
mental stone sculpture of Deccan. All of them are characterised by incredible 
detail and finish. The figures with long, delicate and thin nails are exceptionally 
excellent. Shri Gulam Yazdani says : “ They are mere ornaments having no 
architectural purpose and represent the intermediate stage between their earlier 
analogues at Sanchi and later examples at Vijayanagar ’\ l This is not acceptable, 
for the very position and the size of the Madanikas , tempt us to state that they 
are not only ornamental appendages but also architectural additions of the 
building. A brief survey of the origin and evolution of the figure-brackets may 
give us an idea to know their purpose and importance in the temple architecture. 

The earliest extant example of architecture in the history of Indian Architec- 
ture are the caves, hewn out of the living rock by means of prick, and finished 
off by the dexterous application of the chisel. The figure-brackets were used 
even in the early centuries of the Christian era. The standing testimonial for 
this is the Ganesa Gumpha Cave. In this cave, the brackets are arranged on 
the shoulders of the pillars which support the ceiling of the Verandah. 2 These 
are mere ornaments, nominally supporting the superstructure of the Verandah, 
for the verandah and the pillars are hewn out of a monolithic block of rock. In 
this case the brackets are introduced only with the intention of enhancing the 
elegance of the pillars and to maintain balance between architecture and art. 


1 Archaeological Memoir ; No. 6, p. 176. 

2 Zimmer H.: The Art of Indian Asia; Vol. II, PL. 49. 
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The next stage in the evolution of the figure-brackets may be noticed on 
the Northern and Eastern Gateways of the Stupa at Sanchi. Marshall states 
that the female bracket-figures supporting the extremities of the lowest architrave 
are the most finest and instructive sculptures of the Sanchi gateways. 1 These 
caryatid figures or salabhanjikds represent fairy spirits or Yakuts, who played 
probably the part of the guardians, are portrayed in the Orthodox attitude of 
holding the branch of a tree. Similar fairies of similar proportions stood on the 
architraves immediately above them; with lions or elephants set on the volutes 
at their sides. 2 They undoubtedly serve as ornamental and architectural members 
of these gateways, for the very style and technique employed for the construction 
of these gateways itself supply ample proof to prove it. The total height of 
these gateways is 34 feet with a width of 20 feet at the broadest part. When 
it is understood that the thickness of the whole average is only 2 feet, and that 
it stands alone without any sturts or similar supports, it is a matter for astonish- 
ment that any of these gateways should have remained in position for two 
thousand years. They are definitely top-heavy, as a result of that there must be 
naturally some support on the lower and middle portions of the torana architrav- 
es, to distribute its weight equally and to protect it from decay. Taking the 
imperative need of these things into account, the architect introduced supports 
in the form of salabhanjikds . The deftness of the sculptor has been very well 
brought out by the harmonious blending of architecture with sculpture in these 
dryads. Marshall aptly remarked that 44 these figures are not merely archi- 
tectural members nor are they, as was thought, representations of dancing girls 
without any religious significance”. 3 

The figure-brackets were also used in the caves excavated in the sixth and 
seventh centuries A.D. The caves No. I and Ilf at Badami are the best examples 
to illustrate this point The cave No. Ill ( 580 A.D. ) is the finest of the series 
and in some respects one of the most interesting Brahmanical works in India. 
The Verandah of this cave is supported by six pillars. Each pillar has three 
brackets. All the brackets, with one exception, represent male and female 
figures in different attitudes. 4 The pillars supporting the verandah of the 
Ramesvara cave at Ellora are also adorned with figure-brackets. A. K. Coomara- 

1 Marshall; Monuments of Sanchi ; p. 129. 

2 Zimmer H.: Opxit. Vol. IF, PL. 12 and 15. 

3 Marshall : Opxit ; p. 129. 

4 Banerji R. D.: Bas-reliefs of Badami ; PL. XIX & XX. 

C. Sivaramamurthy states : 41 The bracket figures on the pillars in the Badami caves 
are precursors of similar lovely ones in the Ra§traku|a caves at Ellora, the later Cafukyan ones 
at Kuruvatti and other<places; the Hoyasala ones at Halebid, Be ur etc., the Eastern Gtjukyan 
ones as at Draksarama and the KakaHya ones as at Warangal, Palarbpet and other place$ 

Eastern Cdlukyan Sculpture p. 20. 
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swamy says : “ The Ramesvara verandah is adorned with massive pillars with 
pot and foliage capitals, and magnificently decorated with figure-brackets of 
Devatds or Vrksakas, accompanied by dwarfs, under mango trees in full front 1 

The Madanikas occupy a position of paramount importance and interest 
in the temple architecture. They are generally placed under the eaves and inside 
the domes or ceilings. The best examples are the Cennakesava temple at Belur 2 , 
Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid, 3 Mallikarjuna temple at Kuruvatfi, 4 , Kesava 
temple at Huvinahadgalli, 5 , Siddhanta temple at Nemar, 6 Siva temple at 
Dighi, 7 , Bhavani temple at Tahakari 8 , Neminatha temple at Girnar, 9 , 
Vimalashah temple at Mt. Abu, 10 Siva temple at Ghanpur etc. 

The Cennakesava temple at Belur has in all 42 Madanikas of which four 
of them adorned the central pillars supporting the ceiling of the Navaranga and 
the rest of them are placed below the eaves of the Navaranga. They consist 
mostly of the images of beautiful ladies either at toilet or at dance. In size and 
style the Madanikas which adorned the central ceiling of the Navaranga are very 
much similar to that of the figure-brackets placed under the projected cornice of 
the Navaranga. But in conception and execution the Madanikas of the central 
ceiling are very fine and occupy a very unique position in the imaginative art of 
the later Calukyan period. It looks as if the best four of the whole group of 
bracket-images are selected and placed under the highly ornamented central ceiling 
of the Navaranga. 

The Madanikas are also employed, sometimes, to decorate the door-jambs 
and the exterior wall niches of a temple. The front and inner sides of the capital 
of the pilaster, attached to the door-jamb carvings of the outside entrance of the 
maittfapa of the Mallikarjuna temple at Kuruvatti, are decorated with finely carv- 
ed female figure-brackets and canopied with encircling wreaths. This feature is 
unusual and seldom noticed in any of the Calukyan temples sprinkled through- 
out the length and breadth of the Kanarese districts. The niches, on the exterior 
walls of the Kesava temple at Huvinahadgalli are provided with beautiful female 
figure-brackets. 


1 Coomaraswamy A. K.: The History of Indian and Indonesian Art; Vol. I; p. 97. 

2 Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore; PL. XVI. 

3 Frederick Louis: Indian Temple Sculpture; PL. 319. 

4 Rea Alexer: Chalukyan Architecture; PL. LX & LXVIL 

5 Ibid. PL. XGIX. 

6 Archaeological Survey of India W. Circle; 1921, pp. 98ff. PL. XXVII. Fig. b. 

7 Ibid , 1920. pp. 75ff, PL. VII. 

8 CousensH. C.: Mediaeval Temples of Deccan; PL. LXXV. 

9 Zimmer H.: Op.cit.; Vol. II. p. 392. 

10 Brown P.: Indian Architecture; PL. CX; Munshi K. M.: Saga of Indian Sculpture: 
Figs. 176 177; Shah K. T.: The Splendour That was India, ( Bombay, 1930) p. 158. 
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The use of the Madanikds inside the trabeate dome is noticed in the 
Siddhanta temple at Nemar, Siva temple at Dighi, Vimalashah temple at Mt. 
Abu, etc. The Siddhanta temple stands on the right bank of the river Narmada, 
The trabeate dome of the mandapa which is an elongated one and covered with 
rows of lotus petals and pendentives, is decorated with sixteen stone brackets 
representing female figures. The sixteen sided ceiling of the maridapa of the Siva 
temple at Dighi is decked with female figure-brackets and placed equidistant from 
each other. This temple has figure-brackets both in the ceilings of the mandapa 
and portico. There are eight dancing figure-brackets in the mandapa ceiling and 
six in the ceiling of the portico. The pedestals of these brackets are decorated 
with swatting ganas in different postures. Similar brackets are also used in the 
great domes of the mantdapas of the Vastupala Tejapala temple at Girnar and the 
Vimalashah temple at Mt. Abu. These temples are dedicated to the Jaina 
Tirthankaras and famous for their remarkable technical finish. The ceiling of 
the Vimalashah temple is decorated with circular motifs divided into segments 
by female figure-brackets viz., Vidyadevis, arranged like the spoke of a wheel. 
They are standing on pedestals decorated with bhuta figures. 

The Gon<Jesvara temple at Sinnar 1 gives us some interesting piece of in- 
formation in this connection. It has a detached Nandi pavilion. On the exterior 
of the pavilion, just below, the eaves and attached to the shoulders of the pillars 
are placed female figure-brackets. This shows that the Madanikds were employ- 
ed in the mediaeval temple architecture to decorate the detached mapdapas and 
pavilions. 

In the Vijayanagar monuments, where according to Louis Frederick, “ the 
art is beginning to crystallise into a formalism which is no longer religious but 
dynastic before starting to degenerate,” we can notice the perpetuation of 
figure-brackets. The pillar caryatids, whether rearing lions or Vyalis ( Gaja - 
simhas ) are the products of wild phantasy. At the end of the sixteenth century 
rearing horses are also provided with fighting riders and groups of soldiers 
below, are also used as brackets. These are especially a feature of the Madhura 
style . 2 Benjaman Rowland records, “these gigantic pillars flowering into 
immense brackets and entablatures were described by the Portuguese Domingo 
Paes, as ‘ Romanesque’ and so well executed that they appear as if made in 
Italy. ” 3 Similar brackets are profusely used in the buildings of the Nayakas 
ofTanjore. 

We have discussed so far the origin and evolution of the figure-brackets in 
general and that of the Madanikds in particular by taking into account various 

1 CousensH.: Op.cit., PL. XLV & XLVIII. 

2 Coomarswamy A. K.: Op.cit.', Vol. 1, p. 124, Fig. No. 240. 

3 Rowland Benjman: The Art and Architecture of India', p. 181. 
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caves and temples* distributed throughout the length and breadth of India. We 
may now find out the peculiarities of the Palampet Madanlkds by comparing 
them with the Madanlkds of Belur, Halebid, Kuruvatti, Dighi, Glrnar, Dilawara 
etc. 

I. Size ' The Madanlkds of the temples that are distributed in the 
Kanarese districts are generally smaller in size. For instance, the figure-brackets 
of the Cennakesava temple at Belur are 2'.6" in height. But the Falarhpet 
Madanlkds are in life size. The very size of the Madanlkds and the length of the 
projected cornice of the Mahamandapa undoubtedly suggest that the Palampet 
female figure-brackets are not only ornamental appendages enhancing the elegance 
of the building but also serving as architectural additions giving architecture 
compatability and stability to the structure, 

II. Ornamentation : — These figures, no doubt* are characterised by the 
artist’s phenomenal concentration, superb technical skill, ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. But the exaggerated tendencies toward elaboration and ornamentation 
which played a paramount part in the Hoysala Art are surprisingly suspended in 
the Kakatlya Art. In the Palampet Madanlkds , the sense of plastic conception 
and virtuonsity of carving are maintained in perfect equilibrium. 1 

III. Position : In the temples of Palampet and Ghanpur, the Madanlkds 
are arranged in pairs directly under the massive eaves and springing from the 
shoulders of the outer pillars of the Navaranga . But at Halebid, Dighi, Tafaakari, 
Gfrnar and Mt. Abu, they are placed under the exquisitely carved central ceilings 
of the Mahamandapas and Mukhamandapas . In the Chennakesava temple at 
Belur, the Madanikds are arranged in the same style as that of Palampet and 
Ghanpur. But the former differ considerably from the later in number and size. 
There are 42 Madanikds in the Chennakesava temple at Belur but the 2§iva 
temple at Palampet has only 12 female figure-brackets 

IV. Signature : The pedestals of the Madanlkds figure-brackets in the 
Hoysala temples are generally inscribed with the signature of the sculptor who 
was responsible for its creation ( Ex. the Chennakesava temple at Belur ). There 
are no such sculptor’s signatures either on the pedestals or on any part of the 
Madanikds under our study. 


- 1 C. Sivaramamurthy states: “ The fine pillars in the Kakatlya temples almost glisten 

with polish and appear as if made of horn and turned on the lathe The bracket 

figures from the pillars in various interesting dance poses recall similar figures in the Cajukyan 
temples like those from KOruvatte and in the Hoysala temples as from Belur and Halebid. 
There ( Kakatiya temples ) bracket figures are somewhat elongated and not so profusely load- 
ed with ornament like the HdySala ones which are a little more stumpy and short ” ( Indian 
Sculpture) (New Delhi. 1961 ); p. 126. 
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V Pedestals : The pedestals of the female figure-brackets at Dighi, 
Glrnar Kuruvatti, Huvinahadgalli and Mt. Abu are decorated with bhuta or gam 
figures’ But the pedestals of the Palampet Madanikds are devoid of such figures 

Kcept in one case where a dancing panel has been carved. Mennon may be 
? . this connection that the pedestals of the brackets at Belur, Halebid, 
Kfiruvatti and Huvinahadgalli are dish-like in shape whereas at Palampet an 
Ghanpur they are square in shape. 

VI Composition : The Palampet Madanikds are provided with at t eir 
hack a long and narrow slab of stone which gives additional architectural 
support to the figures. This is conspicuously absent at Belur, Halebid, Kuruva.ti, 

Huvinahadgalli etc. . 

VII Decorative Motifs : The theme of the Madanikds under our study is 
profusely” used and reproduced as an ornamental motif to , decorate .the extermr 
walls of the sanctuary, door-jambs and pillars. The Nagim ( ig. ' 

is reproduced us a decorative design on the extenor 

temple at Maathane and on the bottom of the sukana,, door-way of the ma 
temple at Ghanpur. Similarly the •' Modest, and the Monkey ( F.g.No 3) 
reoresented on the adhlftdaa of one of the central pillars of the Thousa 
Pillared Temple at Hanariikonda and on the base of the antechamber door-w<y 
pilaster of the Somesvara temple at Pillalamarri. 

It ma, no. be out of place, to state here, some of the 
Kakatlya art as revealed by these female figure-brackets 
Palampet are the most significant and instructive examples for a study 

Kakatlya art. 

The co-ordination between the out-line and the mod ' l ' ed 
touch-stone of the KSitatlya art. This is very well represe nted n heat M« 
kis. The fluid rendering of the volume and the serpentine curves o h b Jf 

endow these flgures with an animation, dynamic as “ ormmeDtc d. 
carved ia higb-relief, deeply under cat and most proportionately ornamented. 

The Madanikas of Palampet are free from unnecessary toads °”^ 

most indispensable and “ 

import of the figures depicted. Instead of being P appeal- 

of Mysore, the Khkatiya version i, more suggest, v. and : to. ^ 
ing. This abbreviated form of representation results m 
in which the figures move freely with grent ease and clarity. 

The idea of the exuberance of youth with unfettered devotion and emotion 
is very well brought out in the Madantka ° l the 

sents a nude study of woman. Impetuou J length There is a 

treatment of the legs, which are gracefully extended at full length. 
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delightful swaying in the line of the body between the chest and the hips which 
enhances the emotional tone of the sculpture. The artist to give mythical signi- 
ficance to the figure, has placed a serpent in her hands as if she clasped it with 
ecstatic frenzy in her mood of exultant joy. The fully rounded breasts nestling 
close together, and extremely narrow waist are pleasingly modelled, and yet in 
this Ndgini the earlier abstractness of a mere hieroglyph indicating fertility and 
maternity has been overcome. 

The Madanikas of Palampet are the most delightful specimens of the 
Kakatlya conception of feminine beauty. In the Hindu poetry and in the sacred 
writings, w'e find feminine beauty celebrated with tiring monotony and in endless 
repetitions, but never with any hint of such an ideal as we see in the Palmpet 
Madanikas. The usual Indian description of a beautiful woman is like the 
following, chosen at random from a religious text celebrating the charms of 
Radha, Krsna’s chief mistress when he was a youth among the cowherds. “ She 
possesses solid breasts, great buttocks, a narrow waist. She is bending with the 
very weight of her buttocks, solid loins and elevated breasts. Her nose puts to 
shame the beak of the prince of birds.” 1 Of all the above attributes, the Palampet 
Madanikas exhibit only narrow waist and straight nose. The others have been 
replaced practically by their opposites. Every detail of these Madanikas bespeaks 
realistic juvenile charm suffused with grace. The robust beauty and implied 
richness of animal life-force have been completely discarded. Nor do we feel 
any sense of the great weight and eloquence of the rock. In the sensitiveness of 
the rendering of the lively flesh, in the treatment of the hair, of the drapery and 
of the ornaments and lastly in its graceful stance, we have here a female beauty, 
urban, sophisticated and classical in its idea and content. The full, blooded 
sensuality of the firm breasts, contrasts dramatically with the slim waist. The 
smooth and resilient flesh, seemingly pleasurable to touch, lends sensuous effect 
to the figures. A new virtuosity has been attained in the rendition of the feminine 
form in ail sorts of sensuous, voluptuous and ecstatic postures. 

The ‘ lady and the tree ’ is one of the most frequent decorative motifs 
represented in the Kakatlya Art. It is known as a dchada motif. 2 This is a 
symbolism that goes back to a period in Indian History, when youths and 
maidens gathered the flowers of a iala tree. Although the exact and the original 
meaning of the motif is not known, there are many Indian legends relating the 
power of a woman or Yakgi to bring trees into immediate flowering by embracing 
the trunk or touching it with their feet. Asvaghosa in his Buddhacarita ( IV. 35 ) 
describes women who * leaned, holding a mango bough in full flower, displaying 
their bosoms like golden Jars. ’ Benjman Rowland states “ These figures are 
survivals of earlier nature cults which had been accepted by Buddhism and which 


1 Brahmavaivarta Pur ana', adhySya 124. 

2 Tawney C. H. and Penzer N. M.: The Ocean Story, Vol, 1, pp, 219ff. 
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nothing would eradicate from the popular mind. ”> E. B. Havell record : 
“ A pretty animistic conceit, which affords a favourite motif for Indian poets, 
dramatists and artists is that which makes the Asoka tree burst into flower when 
touched by the foot of a beautiful woman. ” 1 2 The best and one of the earliest 
examples of the dohada motif in the Indian Art are the Sdlabhahjikas of Sanchi. 
These are supported by a mango bough enclosed as a spandrel between the up- 
right and the lowest architrave. It is a drastic and dramatically effective adop- 
tion of the ‘ lady and the tree ’ motif which we can also notice at Barhut. In 
the later South Indian sculpture a very similar motif is common, called by 
modern temple craftsmen as “ the girl with the creeper falling over her. ” At 
Palampel this motif is represented in three bracket figures ( Fig. Nos. 5, 7). 
If we can look at the foliage which canopies these figures we can all hear the 
relentless pounding of the patiently labouring artist’s chisel, carving leaf after 
leaf and each minute detail with devotion celestial. Here, like Sanchi, the young 
women are not pressing the trunk of the tree with their feet. They are, on the 
other hand, holding bows; but in one instance it is shown that a lady is holding 
a branch of a tree, not to fulfill the conventional idea of dohada, but to drive 
away the monkey which is trying to strip off her garment. So in spirit the 
traditional ‘ lady and the tree ’ motif is completely discarded and replaced by 
maidens in active dance postures. A. K. Coomaraswamy rightly observes : 
" The bracket-figures of many temples afford typical examples; they reproduce 
the ancient motif woman-and-tree; they are unmistakable descendants of the 
oldest Kusana and Pre-Kusana forms, with the dwarf bearer now detached to 
form an abacus support below the main figure. This intention is sensuous, but 
the treatment is winy, and lacks the true volupte of Sanchi dryads. An example 
at Narayanapura is nude. At Palampet the tree-women are replaced by 
danseuses or apsarasas in technical dance poses, in one case nude. ” 3 

The Kakatlya Art attained its height of expression in the Palampet . 
Madanikas. The powerful emotions of the human heart, its joy and sorrows, 
ecstasy of enjoyment and experience, passionate outbursts and tender -moods, 
triumphant elation and powerful depression, intense devotion and religious 
fervour, kindly solicitude and sundry other sentiments, both noble and ignoble, 
find appropriate expression in the hands of the Kakatlya sculptor. 


1 Rowland Ben j man: Op.cit. 

2 Havell E. B.: The Jdeds of Indian Art; p. 100. 

3 Coomaraswamy A. K.: Op. tit.; Vol. 1, p. 118. 

I am very much thankful to my Professors, viz. late Dr. M. G. Dikshit and Dr. A. M. 
Shastri for offering their valuable suggestions in preparing this paper. 
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I Gujaratano Rajakiya ane Samskrtika Itihasa, Vol. 1 : Itihasani Piirva- 

bhwnlkd : by R. C. Parikh and H. G. Shastri, Pub. by Sheth B. J. Institute 
| of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad-9, 1972, pp. 24+630+8 maps+ 3 graph 
f +31 plates; Price Rs. 9-75. 

| The present volume is the first of a series of volumes covering political 

and cultural history of Gujarat. And as such it forms a background of history — 
Itihasani Puryabhumikd. This scheme is mainly patronized by the Government 
■ of Gujarat, as a part of their policy of producing original works in Gujarati. 

I For this they deserve compliments. 

I This volume is planned into four sections which are divided into thirteen 

j chapters. Section I composed of three chapters describes Geography and Geo- 
| logy of Gujarat. Section II comprising chapters four to seven deals with archaeo- 

I logy of Gujarat and as such covers Pre-history and Proto-history. In section III 

an attempt has been made to study the traditional accounts of various clans 
referred to in Puranas. An appendix regarding location of Dwaraka is added 
> to this. The final section IV takes up ancient Geography, races and their migra- 
tion and a survey of various eras which prevailed in Gujarat. 

The editors who are veteran scholars of Indology deserve compliments for 
getting co-operation of excellent contributors. Section I describing Geography 
and Geology gives detailed information but it might have been still better if 
human Geography had been given more weightage. 

Bulk of Section II dealing with Pre-history and Proto-history is contribut- 
| ed by scholars like Prof. Sankalia and Shri S. R. Rao. These chapters seem to 

| have been originally written in English by the authors and translated by others. 

j This section provides an up-to-date information and discussion about Pre- 

I history and Proto-history of Gujarat. Perhaps this is the first attempt in Guja- 

| rati. The chapter dealing with Lothal and other Harappan sites like Somnath, 

\ Rozdi, Surakotda, Deshalpar etc. gives a very good account of spread of this 

f culture in time and space, although recently Mr. Rao’s theory of Harappan 

i migration by sea-route is refuted by Shri J. P. Joshi who suggests a land-route 

via Kutch. 1 Mr. Rao has suggested gradual transformation of Harappan culture 
; to Lustrous Red Ware culture and then taking over by people using Black and 

? Red pottery. He has put 1000 B.C. as emergence of iron. This is perhaps a 


1 Joshi J. P., Fresh light on the Archaeology of Kutch, Archaeological Congress and 
Seminar papers, p. 34 and fig. 5, Ed, by Deo S. B., Nagpur-197?. 
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bit earlier. He has also missed the diffusion or meeting of Malwa chalcolithic 
and Deccan chalcolithic cultures with Late and post-Harappan cultures at Jokha 
and Dliatwa on the Tapi near Surat and further up-streams at Prakasha in 
Khandesh. 

Section III opens with a detailed justification of the case for using mytho- 
logical and traditional accounts as a source of history. Here the writer Smt. 
Suman S. Shah has rightly argued that though the archaeological evidence 
obtained from excavations at ancient cities like Hastinapura, SravastI, Mahismatl 
may not have supported the chronology of mythological dynasties, it at least 
■ proves the existence of such sites as mentioned la literature. And in future 
further work may reveal fruitful results. 

The detailed information regarding Saryatas, Bhrgtis and Haihayas is in- 
teresting. But the interesting topic of identification of ancient Mahismatl is not 
discussed and is left only to references of Dr. Sankalia, Pargiter, Fleet and 
MunshL • 

The appendix regarding the original place of Dwaraka is attached to this 
section. 

Section IV dealing with ancient place-names, races and time-scale is written 
by veterans like K. K. Shastri etc. As a result this is one of the best parts of this 
volume. It is composed of four chapters regarding ancient geography (chapter 
10 & 11 ), ancient races ( chapter 12) and time-scale of various eras (chapter 13), 
Chapters 10 & 11 regarding place-names and ancient geography begin with an 
analysis of various sources followed by references of three geographical units 
of Gujarat : Anarta, Surastra and Lata he. modern north Gujarat, Saurashtra 
and South Gujarat. Scores of references backed by good reasoning are cited 
here. A very exhaustive discussion on the nomenclature of the term 4 Guja- 
rat ’ in relation to geographical, political and cultural aspects Is a scholarly 
contribution. After this, references to mountains, rivers and pilgrim centres of 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jain interest are given. This is followed by place-names 
of towns and cities and their inscriptional and literary references. The long list 
exposes further potentialities of the subject and work ahead. 

Chapter 12 deals with ancient races, their origin and migration. The evid- 
ences from archaeological excavations of proto-historic sites, inscriptions and 
literary references are very well marshalled. They indicate Gujarat as a 
Cul-de-Sal of cultures and further enhances the theory of unity in diversity of 
Indian culture and a long process of diffusion of culture through the mixing of 
races, as the writer Ushaben Kanhere has propounded. Caste-wise study is 
quite interesting. But a detailed study of various tribes of Gujarat is not given, 
perhaps due to lack of sufficient data and sources. . 
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The final chapter devoted to various eras from Saka Era up to modern 
National Calendar, covers twelve eras. Every era is studied in relation to its 
origin, history, chronology and its implications. 

From the above it will be evident that this volume in Gujarati is a scholarly 
work with detailed information, analysis and criticism for which the editors 
deserve congratulations. The language as a whole is lucid and expressive except- 
ing when it deals with pre- history and proto-history. Maps in linedrawings are 
not produced well, perhaps due to smaller size. Black and white blocks are not 
up to the standard of the book. 

In Gujarat, where the policy of instruction through mother-tongue is 
adopted, this scheme of several volumes on History and Culture of Gujarat is 
a timely endeavour. It is hoped that B. J. Vidyabhavan will be able to get more 
and more support from the Government, educationalists, scholars and enlighten- 
ed public to take up such works. 

S. N. Chowdhary 


Conflict in Sanskrit Drama : by Minakshi L. Dalal, Published by 
Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd. (Edn. ’73 ), Pages 342, Price Rs. 50/-. 

Conflict, psychological or physical, internal or external, at personal level 
or at social level, seems to be unavoidable at one stage or another in our life, 
which is full of doubts, disputes, distractions and disbelief. If Aristotle regards 
art as an imitation and if he explains drama as “ an imitation not of men, but 
of an action and of life ”, and if Bharata also holds that drama is * Lokavrtta- 
nukarana then conflict seems to be as inherent in drama, western or eastern, 
as in life. However, it may also be observed that the early oriental thinkers do 
not emphasise this element of conflict in theory and they seem to press for a sort 
of spiritual harmony or equillibrium. This results into the fact that conflict as 
such is never held as an essential factor in Sanskrit theory of drama, and we 
need not strive to prove otherwise. If we could spot it in practice, well and 
good; if not, we need not lament over it, for the Sanskrit Drama has many 
other excellences and graces of its own to make it more reiishable to the con- 
noisseur. 

On p. 40, the author tries to suggest that conflict existed in the earlier 
performances as noted by Bharata and that “ It is remarkable that Bharata’s 
dramatic practices as represented in these three performances should have con- 
sciously or unconsciously turned upon the element of conflict, thus implying that 
conflict is essential to drama. ’ We may say that this could be accidental only 
and certainly not essential, as is observed by the author herself on p. 42, where 
she observes, “ In other words Bharata’s conception of the drama implies, al- 
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though It may not state it explicitly, that the element of conflict is unavoidable, 
if not essential in a drama 

The author attempts to explain the term c natya 5 as in the views of such 
authorities as Dhananjaya and others. On p. 43, she mentions first Visvanatha 
and then Hemacandra and his disciples. The normal chronological order should 
have been carefully observed, for very often it becomes the decisive factor in 
tracing the historical development of a particular concept. 

After dealing with the problem of the 6 origin of Drama ’ and ‘ meaning of 
the word Natya and its nature 5 (p. 40), the author picks up the theory of 
drama as laid down by Bharata’s Natyasastra ( p. 45 ). This in her opinion is 
necessary in order to ascertain whether it has any bearing on the question of the 
element of conflict in Sanskrit Drama ( p. 45 ). 

After pointing out that £ Nandi 5 could not contain any theoretical element 
concerning 6 conflict it sounds ridiculous to probe into individual verses of 
some plays such as the Venisamhara and the like, and try to spot out some faint 
suggestion of conflict in them. If at all conflict is suggested in these verses, it 
has nothing to do with the theoretical aspect of it. 

F. 46-47 :—The author deals with 5 Sthapana and Prastavana ’ and says, 
<6 However, this technical distinction has no bearing upon the problem under 
discussion (p. 47)”. Then, why bring in such irrelevent discussion at all ? 
The same could be observed with reference to the discussion of vlthi, prarocana 
and amukha also. 

Fp. 48-55 give us the discussion regarding the 5 vlthyangas % wherein the 
author has to make special efforts to find the element of conflict even where 
there is none; pages 55-65 cover the discussion on the nature of vrttis. The 
author lias attempted to screen the whole structure of the Sanskrit Drama, going 
into minute details, an activity, which, though useful in itself, could have been 
abandoned here in favour of only relevant s details demanding concentration. 

On p. 59 it is observed, <e From the treatment of Kaisiki by N. S. and 
other authorities, it can be seen that outwardly there is no scope for conflict in 
it. 99 Rightly so. Kaisiki is a graceful style, which in itself has nothing to do 
with the theme of conflict. Conflict may be found to be there, if any, neither 
because of it, nor as a reason behind it. The author should learn this. On p. 61, 
para 3, it is observed, “ Therefore, the conflict in this vrtti will never be of a 
violent nature. It will depict the subtle conflicts felt within the hearts of the 
lovers, which are most tender and delicate. Here, even though there is no visible 
physical injury, the heart may bleed more from inner emotional suffering All 
this is simply unwarranted by theory. It is absolutely dear that the vrtti is only 
an instrument of narrating the conflict, if any. It has nothing to do with con- 
flict basically. Arabhati that way could better suit the author’s purpose. But 
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it should be always borne in mind that it is one thing to say that a particular 
vrtti is associated with a particular situation, while it is quite different to say 
that a particular situation, say that of conflict, is caused by this or that vrtti. It 
may be more appropriate to say that a particular situation is characterised by a 
given vrtti, rather than to say that a given vrtti is characterised by a given situa- 
tion as that of conflict or otherwise. This should explain her observations on 
p. 65, para 2, 3, 4. 

Pp. 66-85 cover the theoretical discussion, regarding the concept of samdhis. 

Basically she seems to have accepted the concept as explained by the Dasa- 
rupaka. My understanding is that the Natyadarpana exhibits better understand- 
ing and clearer grasp of the concept of samdhi. While going through the ana- 
tomy of samdhis, the author tries to spot the possibility of conflict if any at any 
particular point, all the time perhaps remaining conscious of the fact that con- 
flict may be found to be inherent theoretically. With reference to the mukha- 
samdhi the author rightly observes that ( p. 68 ), * there can hardly be any scope 
for conflict ’ and yet she strives to find something of it there, because, in spite of 
it (mukhasamdhi ) being innocent-looking, theoretically, * circumstances may 
involve it in conflict ’. It is needless to say that it is one thing to find conflict 
here or there, but it is quite another to say that theory recognises it consciously. 

It should also be remembered that the very concept of samdhi as the sum total of 
4 upaya ’ and 4 avastha ’, as explained by the Dasarupaka, is not very exact. The 
author should have turned to the Natyadarpana for this, and should revise her 
observations in that light. Viewed thus, her remark on p. 73, viz. “ N.D. defines 
Pataka rather in an intriguing manner, though the ultimate interpretation is the 
same as given by others ”, sounds useless, for there is nothing 4 intriguing * 
about N.D.’s manner. 

On pp. 74-5, illustrations for garbhasamdhi, pataka and patakasthanaka 
are discussed at some length. The lengthy discussions could have been avoided 
and [much space could have been saved by it, for on p. 76 the author herself 
observes : “ Patakasthanaka, with all its four varieties, has, as such, little of the 
element of conflict 

We may safely agree with the author, when she observes ( p. 77 ): 

“ VimarSa itself means deliberation, hesitation or doubt; and so, N.D.’s expla- 
nation of Vimarsa applied to this Juncture is apt and clear; This obviously 
suggests conflict ”. But as to her observation about N.D.’s definition of Prakarl 
on p. 78, viz. 44 N.D. explains Prakarl and gives an unusual definition though 
the ultimate meaning derived from it is the same as the one accepted by other 
authorities”, we may say that there is nothing 4 unusual ’ about it. This should 
also explain the discussion on p. 79 ( para 1 ). 

P. 84— The author seems to suggest that though theoretically there is no 
scope for conflict in the nirvahana-samdhi, yet in practice, by way of the intro- 
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duction of adbhuta, the element of conflict walks in. I beg to differ. Adbhuta 
need not necessarily be accompanied by the element of conflict. 

P. 85-36 — Being satisfied with her own conclusion regarding the unavoid- 
able presence of conflict in all the junctures, the author proceeds to treat the 
saipdhyangas theoretically, which, in itself a useful activity, seems to be a task 
partly out of context. The author should have concentrated only on such parts 
as may be found useful to her purpose. Thus for example the discussion on the 
parts of the mukha-samdhi could have been ignored, for, she herself remarks, 
“ Naturally, there would be little scope for the element of conflict at this early 
stage, unless of course, the nature of the Bija demands it ” ( p. 87 ). On pp. 87- 
88 an explanation of * bheda’ is taken up which suits the author’s purpose. She 
calls the explanations advanced by the N.D. and the D.R. as c very tame \ Then 
( p. 89 ) once again having drawn a conclusion to her satisfaction, the author 
says: “ At the advent of Vidhana and Bheda, a stir is felt, which gathers a little 
momentum in the second Juncture, viz. Pratimukha-samdhi ”. This seems to be 
slightly overdone. She sees that in such angas as vilasa, narma, etc., there is 
not even a semblance of a chance for conflict ( p. 89, para 2 ). So, the discus- 
sion on their nature is wisely avoided to save time and space. This should have 
been the general policy followed throughout the course of the whole argument, 
which, sadly, it is not. 

As for other angas also, e g. vajra, nirodha, etc., the author has attempted 
to suggest the possibility of some tension or conflict which may not be there 
necessarily ( p. 89, 90, 91 etc., 104 etc.). The author concludes ( pp. 105-6) : 
“ In other words the statement that conflict is absolutely essential in a drama 
has been thoroughly supported by this analysis I am afraid vve cannot agree 
fully with this, simply because, the structure of the Sanskrit drama necessarily 
does not anticipate the element of conflict as a precondition for its very existence. 
It can well afford to exist without conflict also. 

On pp. 106-7, the author has not been able to convince us that the artho- 
paksepakas need involve any conflict necessarily. She knows she cannot say as 
such. 

P. 107 —The author starts discussing the theory of Rasa and the element of 
conflict involved in it, if at all. She carefully observes about the Sanskrit drama 
that(p. 108-9): “It has always managed to retain a harmony, a poise, a 
sobriety on the whole, although beneath this overall harmony and poise there 
might lie stormy and convulsing elements in the body of the drama. The delinea- 
tion of sentiment has remained the Alpha and the Omega of the aim of Sanskrit 
drama”. 

She proceeds to explain in a nut shell the theory of Rasa and seems to 
suggest that ‘all later authorities’ hold that it is the Sthayibhava which, when 
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energised and stimulated by appropriate Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicari- 
bhavas ? attains to its full development > and is then designated as its correspond- 
ing Rasa I need only say that this can be said only of Loliata and those who 
seem to accept his views, and not of “ all later authorities This needs no 
further explanation, for this much should be clear even to those who claim to 
have only nodding acquaintance with the theory of Rasa. She wants ( pp. 109- 
110 ) 4 to find out if the development of Rasa as such involves conflict at all, and 
if it does, to what extent’. Once again, the author should clearly bear in mind 
that it is one thing to find some possibility of conflict in the whole process, and 
it is quite different to say that it necessarily involves conflict. 

On p. Ill, the author discusses the nature of rasa experience which is pure 
joy according to Abhinavagupta and not so according to Ramacandra and 
Gunacandra. I feel that the discussion is quite unwarranted by the topic on 
hand and therefore could have been avoided. Moreover, she hardly displays 
even primary understanding of the problem. 

On p. 120 (para 2) she concludes that certain rasas like the Raudra, Vfra, 
Bhayanaka and Karuna do involve conflict in a direct manner and that too in 
external form, which would lead to some degree of internal conflict as well. We 
have to accept a wider connotation of the word conflict if we want to accept 
with her that even Santa may involve conflict. She says ( p. 120): “ To the 
extent it suggests reality as unfavourable or obstructive, it may be said to involve 
conflict”. Then bhavas are taken up to “consider the Bhavas in more direct 
relation to the problem of conflict { p. 120).” As for the sthayins she feels 
that “ what holds good as regards the element of conflict in Rasa, would equally 
be true of the states (or) Bhavas” (p. 121).' With reference to the Vyabhi- 
carins the author says, “ As will be seen, almost all the Bhavas have an element 
of conflict, varying in degree only. ” Then she explains the nature of all the 33 
Vyabhicarins ( pp. 121-129) and concludes ( p. 129, para 2): “Thus, most of 
the 33 Vyabhicari Bhavas, as we have seen, have an element of conflict ” The 
conclusion clearly seems to be a forced one. As for the Vibhavas (p. 131, 2) 
the same approach of twisting innocent things to suit one’s own view-point is 
obvious. Anubhavas (p. 132) being only consequents, she has nothing to say 
about them. ' ■ ■ 

Then the theoretical discussion concerning characters (pp. 132-140) is taken 
up and the types of Nayakas, Nayikas, their avasthas, etc. etc. are discussed. 
The author thinks that because a dhiralalita hero would be seeking pleasures in 
the company of new loves, there is a chance of conflict, may be with the senior 
queens, etc. All this is no theory. The author should realise this. Conflict is 
not inherent in the nature of classification of the heroes as attempted by theory. 
That, this or that type of hero may come across some type of conflict is quite a 
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different matter altogether. The description of different types of nayikas follows 
the D.R. in the main. She should have consulted other major works also. The 
conclusion drawn on p. 140 (para 1 ) viz. that “Thus the detailed analysis re- 
veals the constant presence of the element of conflict 59 could satisfy only the 
author herself. 

Then, on p. 140, the author takes up the consideration of 4 acting She 
says, “ If the situation demands conflict, the acting of characters creates the re- 
quired atmosphere". Thus, it becomes obvious that acting follows conflict, if 
any. It never causes it. The Natyalamkaras ( p. 141 ) are taken up. We need 
not say that the discussion has no bearing on the problem of conflict and the 
author also seems to be quite conscious of it. My point is that instead of trying 
to give an idea in such a slip-shod way of placing the whole theory of Sanskrit 
drama before the unwilling reader, she should have better concentrated on only 
some points which could have been really of some use. Viewed thus, her con- 
clusions on p. 142 ( para 3, 4) seem to be hopeless repetitions. 

A detailed consideration of the types of Rupakas ( pp. 143-152) and also 
Up-rupakas (pp. 154-159) follows. Such observations as on p. 145 ( para 1 ) 
viz. that “ The size and diversity of the dramatic theme in a Nataka will make 
conflict an important element, though its form and intensity might vary from 
drama to drama in accordance with the nature of the theme, especially in rela- 
tion to the principal sentiment chosen ", and also, “ On the whole, therefore, 
although the Nataka aims at developing one or the other of the prominent senti- 
ments, and not the portrayal of conflict as such, it is obvious that such an aim 
cannot be realised without the employment of conflict in the development of plot 
in the framework of the samdhis ", etc. etc. are all vague, too general and un- 
supported by actual theory. Same could be applied to her remark on p. 153, 
viz. that For the study of conflict also, these varieties provide ample scope. Its 
rise and fall can be noticed in detail in these works because of wider field. The 
theoretical scrutiny also reveals the same fact. Its value will be assessed in prac- 
tice while analysing the dramas Her observation on p. 1 59 viz. “ Hence, only 
some of the Upa-rupakas, which we have taken into consideration, show the pre- 
sence of conflict in them. Probably, these forms could not interest people for a 
longer period, because, there was not that sufficient amount of conflict to endow 
them with that ‘ kick V’ — should be simply dismissed as useless talk. 

In Chapter 3, “ Conflict in Sanskrit Drama ( Practice ), " ( pp. 160*278) 
the author seems to travel on the safer and surer grounds. For, theory may or 
may not respect the element of conflict, the actual practice could prove to be 
otherwise also. She examines natakas written by Bhasa ( pp. 161-183 ), Kalidasa 
( pp. 183-198 ), Bhaftanarayana ( pp. 198-210 ), Visakhadatta ( pp. 211-220 ), 
Bhavabhuti (pp. 220-236 ); Prakaranas by Sudraka (pp. 236-247) and Bhava- 
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bhuti ( 247-254 ); natikas by Harsa ( pp. 254-260 ), totaka by Kalidasa ( p. 260 ), 
bhanas by Sudraka ( pp. 264-266), Iswaradatta (pp. 266-268 ), Vararuci (p. 
268 ), Syamilaka ( p. 269); Prahasanas by Bodhayanakavi (p. 271), and Sankba- 
dhara ( p. 272 ) ; Vyayoga by Bhasa ( p. 273 ), Utsrstikarika by Bhasa ( p. 275 ), 
etc. etc. She could have added a few excellent illustrations e.g. the Candrakala 
natika by Visvanatha, or Vrsabhanuja natika by Mathuranatha, or the Sadru- 
pakas by Vatsaraja, or some other plays by writers from Gujarat such as Rama- 
candra or Prahladanadeva, the author of Parthaparakrama-vyayoga, etc. etc. 

It is very interesting to find the author making an honest confession that 

Yet the element of struggle, conflict, which lies inherent in this definition, 
never caught the eye of the legislators of Sanskrit drama; for no authority on 
the theory of Sanskrit drama has referred to conflict as a vital element in a 
drama ” (p. 160). 

She then proceeds to spot the element of conflict, if any, in outstanding 
examples of Sanskrit dramatic compositions of various types such as the nataka, 
prakarana, etc. etc. Bhasa is naturally taken up first for consideration. The 
author has effectively brought out her point when she observes that (p, 163): 
“ Thus Bhasa has achieved his purpose of depicting the psychological conflict of 
lonely Vasavadatta with limitless love for Udayana, ” and also that, “The dream 
vision also shows the great pressure because of the mental conflict and tension 
on the king’s mind, which finds an outlet in the dream 95 ( p. 164 }; or when she 
observes on p, 165 that, “Bhasa, thus, with a style, simple, direct and brief, 
paints the internal conflict of Vasavadatta with such a realistic touch that 
Svapnavasavadattam can claim a place among the world’s classics. Set in 
a politically disturbed background, the theme of the Svapnavasavadattam is 
essentially a study in psychological conflict. What would Svapnavasavadattam 
be like without this psychological conflict?” (p. 165 ). Her observation with 
reference to the Pratijiia on p. 167 is also sound, viz. that M . . . the conflict in 
Pratijna-yaugandharayaria is mainly external with threads of internal conflict 
interwoven. In the Svapnavasavadattam the political eclipse of Udayana serves 
as a peg on which the main psychological drama of Vasavadatta’s emotions has 
been hung. ” So also is her remark on p. 171, viz. that “The elements of the 
external conflicts are just enough to enable this psychological portrayal,” with 
reference to the Dutavakya, or her remark with reference to the Kariiabharam, 
on p. 171 viz. that “The play is a psychological exercise, laying bare the 
currents and cross-currents that storm the mind of Karna at a critical moment 
of his career.” Equally acceptable is what she has to say about the * Pratima ’ 
on p. 180, viz. that <£ The whole of the ‘ Pratima 5 play mainly shows Bharata in 
relation to Rama, and the former’s mental ordeal, his heart agonised by internal 

conflicts, which began from his visit to the Pratima-Grha, ” 

J015 
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The author successfully attempts to point out the element of conflict in the 
plays of Kalidasa when she observes, e.g, on p. 189 that “ Malavika thus, 
presents conflict at every step. . • . etc. ”, or on p. 198, wherein she has quoted 
from De, or on p. 264, with reference to the Vikramo. that “ The plot clearly 
demonstrates the importance of conflict in a dramatic theme. Acts like the 
third drag on with very little dramatic interest for want of an element of 
conflict. ” 

With reference to the Venisambaram, she observes ( p. 205 ). fiC The main 
theme of the battle provides a vast canvas for the portrayal of conflict, and the 
character-sketches give an insight into the nature and mood of the characters, 
and depict the internal conflict On Mudraraksasa, she offers a quotation from 
De (on p. 219) which is acceptable. Her observations with reference to the 
prakaranas of Bhavabhuti and Sudraka also would find acceptance by all of us. 
We may agree with well-drawn concluding remarks on pp. 276-278 also. 

Chapter 4 gives the author’s conclusions. She attempts a comparison of 
the theories of Aristotle and Bharata (pp. 280-285), which is useful, though of 
course some of her observations seem to be over enthusiastic, e.g. the one on 
p. 285 that 44 Thus, it has become obvious from the comparative brief survey of 
the concept and structure of the drama of the East and the West, that conflict is 
the backbone as it were of both the theories,” ; or on p. 290, that * £ Therefore, 
sentiment is the soul of the Sanskrit drama though the element of conflict is ab- 
solutely necessary to develop the sentiment We may say that her observa- 
tions with reference to the actual practice in the Sanskrit drama are not as 
objectionable as are those with reference to the theory aspect She ends her 
discussion with quotation from Keith, Bhat, Mainkar, Jhala and Wells, that 
seem to support her plea ( pp. 295, 296 ). ' On p. 296 she says : “ This compa- 
rative study of both the theories reveals that though the element of conflict 
occupies a position of great importance, the development of sentiment is the main 
aim of Sanskrit drama *\ The latter half is the € whole truth \ 

We come across a very big number of misprints to the extent that the pub- 
lishers have to put a note on a separate page in the very beginning of the book. 

Transliteration also suggests lack of consistency. We come across 4 n 9 for 

e.g. in ‘ vlthyangas ’ on p. 48, or on p. 86. We have both * ^ ’ and * *? ? 
mentioned as ‘n \ Abbreviations should have been placed in alphabetical order 
and editions of various works should have been clearly identified. 

The book, written in a flowing style, makes a very fascinating reading on 
the whole and deserves full attention by good students of Sanskrit Drama and 
Sanskrit dramatic theory. 

T. S. Nandi 
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Madhava Dravyaguna (Bhava-Svabhava-V ada) : Edited by Dr. P. V. Sharma, 
M A. (double ), A.M.S. (Banaras ), Sahityacarya, Senior Professor and Head of 
the department of Dravyaguna, Faculty of Medical Sciences, Banaras Hindu 
University; Published by the Chowkhamba V idyabhavana-Ayurveda Grantha- 
mala 72 ( Banaras ); Pages: 122 + 18; Price Rs. 12/- 

In the beginning the editor has given the Sampadaka Paricaya. (Acquaint- 
ance of the Editor ) in Sanskrit verses. Let us see the last stanza of this, in 
which the editor introduces himself thus: 

sEiafafcrr: fjpro?: 
fcidnm: i 

M m srrctrra 8mm: n 

The editor Priyavrata has taken a vow to edit the old unpublished nighan- 
tus as many as he can and the readers of this Journal would be glad to know 
that he has already edited the “ Sodhala Nighantu ” and the Oriental Institute of 
Baroda is going to publish it very shortly. The editor has taken great pains to 
go through the different Catalogues and manuscripts. He is a versatile scholar 
of Ayurvedic literature and is the author of many books on Ayurveda. In the 
International Congress at Paris, Priyavrataji had read a paper on “ Drugs as 
Landmark of the History of Indian Medicine” which has been published in many 
foreign journals. During the years 1968-1973, he has published the following 
books : — 

1. Vagbhata Vivecana — 1968. 

2. Caraka Cintana — 1970. 

3. Indian Medicine in the Classical Age —1972. 

4. A$tdhga Nighantu of Vahata — 1972. 

5. Madhava- Dravyaguna — 1 973. 

Let us hope, he may be still busy with some other works on Ayurveda. 

The present volume “ Madhava Dravyaguna ” is also a small nighantu or 
Dravyaguna (The Properties of Plants or Drugs in Ayurveda ). But the question 
arises as to who this Madhava is. The celebrated author of the Rug Viniscaya 
or the Madhava Nidana* is not this Madhava, as this volume contains the use of 
opium, Bhanga, SulemanI Kharjura and Jayapala— the drugs introduced in India 
by foreigners after the 12th Century A.D. Moreover Madhava, son of Indukara 
or Indrakara has on his name the Parydya Ratnamdld as one of the works on 
Indian Materia Medica, from which later writers like Vrnda and Cakraparji 
Datta have borrowed. But apart from this, a work known as Dravyaguna of 


* A Popular Ayurvedic work on diagnosis of diseases composed in the 7th cent. A.D. 
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Madhava has been quoted by some commentators which showed that there was 
another independent work on Indian Materia Medica by Madhava. This made 
this editor inquisitive to find out the manuscript and he found in Aufrecht’sf 
Catalogus Catalogorum the following reference 

Madhava-son of Cakradatta, grandson of Srlkantha Datta, father of Puru- 
sottama ( Dravyaguija med. ) Cat-Cat. Part II, page 103. 

This information is too meagre to enable the editor to proceed further. 
But fortunately he came across a manuscript of Madhava’s Dravyaguna located 
in the Bharatendu collection of the Bharata Kala Bhavana of the Banaras Hindu 
University. The editor is working in the said University. 

Madhava has been quoted extensively by Bhanuji DIksita ( 17th Century 
A.D. ), the commentator of Amarakosa, but all these references are from the 
Paryayamala of Madhava and not from Madhava’s Dravyaguna. Similarly 
Saivananda-Vandlyaghatiya (12th Cent. A.D. ) in his commentary on Amarakosa 
has also quoted Madhava, but here also the same work Paryayamala of Madhava 
is meant and not this Dravyaguna. 

A large number of verses in Madhava’s work tally with those of Sodhala 
Nighantu and Dravyagunasaiigraha of Cakrapani Datta. So, the editor has fixed 
the date of this volume between Sodhala ( 12th Century A.D.) and Bopadeva 
( 14th Century A D. ) i.e. 13th Century A.D. This is confirmed by the fact that 
the work has been commented upon by Meghadeva, son of Ravinabha who has 
quoted Aruriadatta ( The commentator of Astdnga Hrdaya of Vagbhata ) and is 
thus placed in 14th Cent. A.D. His work is known as Bhava-Svabhdva-T ippatfi. 1 

The author of this work, Madhava, calls himself a Kavi. 2 If taken as the 
abbreviated form of Kaviraja, Madhava seems to belong to Bengal, where the 
Vaidyas call themselves Kavirajas. Aufrecht’s view that the authorship of this 
work goes to Madhava, son of Cakradatta and grandson of Srlkantha Datta is 
again confirmed ; the genealogy as given by Purusottama 3 in his work is as 
follows: — 

t Aufrecht has mentioned about 60 different Madhavas. Among them there is one 
Madhava Kavi, author of the Padydvali. Vide footnote on p. 15 ( Introduction ). 

1 No. 1332, Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts Vol. I Bibliotheque National, Paris. 
Madhava ‘s Drvyagwjci is differently named as Madhivabhidhana or Bhava-Svabhava ( Vada ) 
as taken by the Commentator Meghadeva. Also see No. 142, A check-list of Sanskrit Medical 
manuscripts in India a.c. R I.M. ( New Delhi ). 

2 arr-F-r i 

juM qh. verse 102, p. 77. 

3 There is a MS of Drvyaguria ( no, 3165 ) in Jammu Kashmir Library whose author is 
Purusottama. 
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Srlkantha Datta ( Disciple of Vijayaraksita ) 

Cakradatta 

I 

Madhava 

I 

Purusottama 

So, according to the Editor, the date of this Madhava is 13th Century A.D. 
Sodhala Nighantu also contains verses similar to those of this Madhava. 

So, both seem to be contemporary and they both might have borrowed 
from some other source. Sodhala belongs to 12th Century A.D. and so 
Madhava’s date is approximately fixed in 13th Century A.D. 

Let us see some salient features of this little Volume 

( 1 ) There is a description of Jayapala ( Croton known in Gujarati as 
nepalo ). Jayapala has never been mentioned in the earlier works of Caraka, 
Susruta and Vagbhata . So it is a drug of mediaeval texts. 

(2) Vijaya ( Bhanga ) has been described which is also a drug of the 
mediaeval texts. 

( 3 ) Opium has been mentioned. No Reference to opium is found in the 
works before the 12th Century A.D. Dhanvantarl Nighantu (10-1 3th Century 
A.D. ) has mentioned opium. 

(4) There is no mention of ( yasada ). The Author has given the 
properties of metals 1 as they are used in medicine even at present. In this list 
Yasada has not been mentioned which also is found in the texts composed after 
14th Cent. A.D. 

(5) There is SulemanI Kharjura which is found in Madanapdla Nighantu 

(14th Cent. A.D. ) and Rhavaprakasa (16th Cent. A.D. ) in later mediaeval 
period. ■ . > . 

The points 4 & 5 indicate the existence of this work before Madanapala 
(14th Cent A.D. ). 

The work of this Volume is divided into 29 Vargas, beginning with Vividha 
ausadhl Varga and ending with Prakfrpa Varga (swastha Vrtta ). Some Vargas 
are the peculiarity of this Volume. Vividhausadhi varga (Miscellaneous) 


1 On pages 11 and 12 Vividha usadhi-Varga verses 144 to 167. 
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contains drugs of Vegetable, mineral and animal origin. Even some flowers are 
included in this and this is why it is named as Vividhausadhivarga. Parada, 
Gandhaka, Hingula, Maksika etc. have also been included in this Opium (Afuka) 
and Bhafiga ( Canabis indica ) is included in this first Varga. Even Cobra Bile 
( Sarpapittam ) is used in epilepsy and leprosy. In the Lavapavarga Sudhaksara 
( Caustic alkali from Euphorbia nerifolia ) and Palasaksara ( Butea monosperma 
Ksara ) have been mentioned. In the Sneha Varga Vasa and majja— fats and 
marrows of various creatures have been mentioned. This shows that Vaidyas 
might be using these in their practice. In the Salivarga ( Paddies ) Maireya and 
Ghotapuccha varieties of Sali are mentioned, which is not found in any other 
Nighantu. In the Kudhanyavarga ( Inferior types of grains ) wheat ( Godhuma ) 
and sesamum ( Tila) have been included. This shows that the author has follow- 
ed Susruta and not Caraka. In the Simbidhanyavarga a chapter on the legumin- 
ous articles of food Uma ( alas!— Linum usitatissimum ) and Kusumba ( seeds 
of safflower ) have been included. In the Matsyavarga, Hilisa, a kind of fish, 
has been included. In the Phalavarga (Fruits), after describing the properties, 
the author ventures to pronounce that ‘ Vi?atindukamapyevam visesat grahl 
sitalam \ Visatinduka is identified as nux-vomice and it is considered a poisonous 
drug. Still another has joined with Tinduka ( Diospyrous embriopteris ) whose 
ripe fruits are eaten mostly by the aborigines. 

In the Sakavarga (Vegetables or pot-herbs) after giving the properties of 
Vartaka fruits ( Brinjal ), the author has given Vartakl. It seems that this Var- 
takl is different from the Vartaka fruits. A vegetable Modakam, Grhapatolika 
Hastikarkotakam, Chatrakah ( mushrooms ), Pinyhki are new vegetables. The 
author specifies some species of mushrooms such as * Kukkutanda ’ (p. 55) 
which have been specified as tonic, fattening, aphrodisiac etc. This shows that 
some non-poisonous varieties of mushrooms might have been used as pot-herbs 
in the time of this author. Surendrakanda has been copied from Susruta but 
Bhukanda, even though not mentioned by Susruta, has been included here. 

The Sresthavarga ( the best amongst cereals, legumes, fruits, vegetables, 
flesh, fish, milk, ghee etc. ), the Rasavarga ( according to Ayurveda there are six 
Rasas such as Madhura, Amla etc. ), Man<javarga ( This seems to be taken from 
Kasyapasamhita ), Annavarga (Peya, Yavagu etc. and other food prepara- 
tions ), Anupanavarga ( the author seems to be a follower of Susruta ) and 
Prakirnavarga ( Miscellaneous ) — this is the classification which is not given by 
Susruta but seems to have been taken from various sources. This last Varga has, 
at the end, the following verse which shows that the author has borrowed from 
various sources : — 

fRfaitrcit: 3^ II II 
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The author has borrowed copiously from the works of the great sages like 
Susruta, Caraka, Parasara, Vagbhata, Haricandra, Bheda, Vaideha, Harita and 
many others and has such all the medical texts and Nighantus for the properties 
( gunas ) of all the materials that are used or prescribed in Ayurvedic medicine. 
The author of this Dravyaguna — Madhava Kavi — has composed or compiled this 
volume for the good of all the creatures. 

We congratulate the versatile editor of this small Volume for his excellent 
editing of this unpublished work. The Ayurvedic World is obliged by the 
Editor. 

Bapalal Vaidya 
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Prof. Madhusudan Chimanlal Modi 

On 23rd March, 1974 Prof. Madhusudan Chimanlal Modi passed away at 
the age of 70, after a brief illness. In him we have lost one of the few devoted 
scholars of Apabhramsa and Old Gujarati. Born on 20th November 1904 at 
'J'hasra in the Kheda district of Gujarat, he got his B.A. (1925) and M.A. 
( 1928 ) degrees from the Fergusson College, Poona and LL.B. degree ( 1932 ) 
from Ahmedabad. From 1939 onwards for several years he taught Apabhramsa 
and old Gujarati to post-graduate students at Ahmedabad. 

The newly developing fields of Apabhramsa and old Gujarati philology 
became his special areas of interest. His contributions to the editing and study 
of Apabhramsa texts started with his edition of Jayadeva Muni’s Bhdvana- 
samdhi-prakarana, which was published in 1930. This was followed at long or 
short intervals by Apabhramsa selections ( called Apabhramsa-pathavali ) ( 1935 ), 
Paumasiricariu ( 1948 ), Nemindhacariya ( 1970, 1971 ), and Chakkammuvaeso 
(1972). The six poems in the Gurjara-rasavali ( 1956) and the edition of 
Vasanta-vilasa-Phagu ( 1960) are his important contributions to the field of Old 
Gujarati. His Hema-samiksa ( 1942 ) is an informative and critical survey of all 
the works of Acarya Hemacandra. 

Prof. Modi’s editions of classical texts are usefully provided with scholarly 
introductions ( including analysis of grammatical and metrical data inter-alia ), 
explanatory notes and an etymological glossary of all the important words. A 
look at the Gurjara-rasavali and the Chakkammuvaeso is enough to show how 
he did not spare any pains to make his editions very useful for the students. 
The present writer found collaboration with him always very pleasant and fruit- 
ful. Of late Prof. Modi was engaged in preparing an edition of the Apabhramsa 
sections of Vardhamana’s unpublished Prakrit epic Risahanaha-cariya completed 
in 1104 A.D. (1160 V.S. ) Just fifteen days prior to his sad demise we discuss- 
ed a plan to edit in collaboration a few more Apabhramsa works. Even though 
a large part of his time was used up by his business activities, he had been able 
to maintain an active and continuous interest in Indological research, and during 
last few years of semi-retirement he could devote most of his time to the work 
he always cherished most. 

Prof. Modi was a man of broad culture and wide reading. Conversation 
and discussion with him were always intellectually engaging and entertaining. 
By his death the poor world of Apabhramsa and Old Gujarati studies has be- 
come poorer. 

OJ16 ' V'-A/V-:-'. I:.;--.;:;., 
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The works of Prof. Modi ( individual or Collaborative ) are listed below: 


1. ‘Bhavana-samdhi-prakarariam of Jayadevamuni’ 

2. Apabhramsa-pathdvali 

( Introduction etc. in Gujarati ) 

3. Hema-samfkfd ( in Gujarati ) 

4. Paumasiricariu of Dhahila 

( Introduction etc. in Gujarati, in collaboration 
with H. C. Bhayani ) 

5. Gurjara-rdsavali 

( in Coll, with B. K. Thakore, M. D. Desai ) 

6. Vasanta- Vilasa-Phagu 


ABORI, XI, 1930, 1-31. 

H.B. Series, no. 52, 
1935, Ahmedabad. 

1942, Ahmedabad. 

S. J. Series, no. 24, 
1948, Bombay. 

G. O. Series, no. 118, 
1956, Baroda. 

R. O. Series, no. 36, 
1960, Jodhpur. 


7-8. Neminaha Cariya, Part I, II 
(in Coll, with H. C. Bhayani ) 

9. Chakkammuvaeso 


L. D. Series, nos, 25, 33, 
1970, 1971, Ahmedabad. 

G. O. Series, no. 155, 
1972, Baroda. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME READINGS OF THE 
PAIPPALADA SAMHITA ( KANDA IV ) 

[ With special reference to D. BHATTACHARYYA’S edition ] 

By 

Hukam Chand Patyal, Poona 

Introductory Remarks % 

Among nine schools of the AV 1 , the Paippaldda ( = AVP ) and the Saunaka 
( = AVS ) schools alone have come down to us. The Saunaka is preserved in the 
written and the oral traditions. Even the Paippaldda Mss, collected by Durga- 
mohan BH ATTACH ARY YA, do not contain accent marks. Needless to say, 
both these schools have been extremely popular in India. 

It was R # ROTH who found in Kashmir a mutilated birch-bark manuscript 
■ of AV belonging to the Paippaldda school . 2 This Ms was reproduced by M. 

1 For detailed account of these recensions, see e.g . 9 BOLLING and NEGELEIN ( ed. ), 
The Atharvaveda — Parisista , Leipzig ( 1909-10), p. 337f. ; B. R f MODAK, A Study of Ancillary 
Literature of the Atharvaveda with special reference to the Parisistas , Vol. II (Pt. Ill Text), Un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, University of Poona, Poona ( 1959), p. 235; M. BLOOMFIELD, Intro- 
duction to the Kausikasutra, in JAOS XIV ( 1890), p. xxxii; Durgamohan BHATTACHARY Y A , 
Paippaldda Samhitd of the Atharvaveda (ed. ), Calcutta ( 1964), Introdn. p. ix; H. C. PATYAL, 
Gopatha Brahma na- —English Translation with Notes and Introduction , Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
University of Poona, Poona { 1969 ), Introdn. pp. i-iii; also see the forthcoming articles on Kandas 
II and III in JOf Baroda, and Pandit Cham Deva Shastri Felicitation Volume , Delhi, respec- 
tively; Ganga Sagar RAI, “ Sakhas of the Atharvaveda”, Parana XIV. 1, Varanasi (January 
1972 ), pp, 58-69 ( especially for Puranic references ). 

2 See R. ROTH in Alti del IV Congress iaternazionak Legli Orientalist , li. $9-96; also 
R. GARBE in Verzeichnis No. 14. ' . -.VaY- YYY-YY '■ 
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BLOOMFIELD and R. GARBE. 1 The text of this Ms written in Sarada script, 
is corrupt, in many cases even beyond recognition, hence unintelligible. 

L.C. BARRET did the most difficult task of transcribing the Kashmirian 
Ms, book by book into Roman characters. 2 He made sincere efforts in his 
notes in emending the original text, wherever it was possible for him. More 
often than not, he could not be successful in arriving at convincing results. 
Those working in the field of Paippalada studies feel grateful to BARRET. 
This BARRET’s text was again reproduced by RAGHU VIRA in Devanagarl 
script. 3 He made some improvements and also a specification of parallel 
passages which was very much welcome. Despite the sincere efforts of BARRET 
and RAGHU VIRA the text could not help remaining defective in many aspects. 
K. HOFFMANN’S remark is worth quoting “ . . . . everyone who has dealt 
with the Paippalada version from philological or linguistic point of view has, 
again and again, been driven to despair. There were only rare cases in which 
the details inferred from the text could be relied on ”. 4 

The findings of Durgamohan BH ATTACHARYY A are phenomenal and 
of the highest importance for the knowledge of Vedic language and literature. 

The first book: Paippalada Samhita of the Atharvaveda, First Kdrida, 
edited from original manuscripts with critical notes, Calcutta (1964), is now 
attested in three newly found sources. 5 The text is collated throughout with the 
Saunaka version, but reference to the Kashmir text, other Samhita texts etc., 
and to unspecified tape recorded material from Orissa is variously irregular. 6 

Now Vol. II, consisting of Kandas II-IV, Calcutta .( 1970), has been com- 
pleted by his son Dipak BHATTACHARYYA. From his introductory note 7 it 


1 The Kashmirian Atharva-Veda ( School of the Paippalddins ) reproduced by chromophoto* 
graphy from the manuscript in the University Library at Tubingen, Baltimore ( 1901 ). 

2 His edition appeared in several volumes of JAOS and also in two independent publica- 
tions. Kanda I in JAOS 26.2 , pp. 197-295; Kaiida II in VoL 30, pp. 187-258; Kanda HI in Vol. 
32, pp. 343-90; Kan$a IV in Vol. 35, pp. 42-101 and so on. He began his work by saying: 
“ The elaboration of the first book of the Paippalada is in the nature of the case of experiment 
and only that ” (JAOS 26, p. 197 ). 

3 Vol. I, Kansas I-XIII, Lahore ( 1936); Vol. If, Kandas XIV-XVIII, Lahore ( 1940); 
Vol. Ill, Kandas XVIII-XX along with indices, Lahore ( 1941 ). 

4 “ Remarks on the New Edition of the Paippaldda*Samhita ”, Indo-lranian Journal XI, 

p. 1. 

5 For the description of MSS see BHATTACHARYYA, op. cit., Introdn., pp. xviii-xix; 
“ A palm-leaf Manuscript of the Paippalada Samhita : Announcement of a Rare Find ”, Our 
Heritage V. ii, Calcutta ( 1957), pp. 81-86; “ Palm-leaf manuscripts of the Paippalada-sarhhita: 
Textual importance of the new finds,” The Adyar Library Bulletin Jubilee Volume ( 1961 ), pp. 203-15. 

6 See K. HOFFMANN, loc. cit., pp. 1-10; J. C. WRIGHTs review on this text in BSOAS 
XXX ( 1967 ), pp. 201-2. 

■ 7 p. xxi, • 
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appears that his father had handed over to the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, the 
press copy of the text up to Kanda III. Moreover, he had himself seen the final 
proofs up to this portion. He had edited the text up to IV. 27.7, after that the 
editing was done by his able son. 

In this paper I shall make an attempt to examine some of the unintelligible 
or rather obscure readings of Kanda IV. 

IV. 1.5 ab . This hymn is ascribed to Hiranyagarbha Prajapatya and is sup- 
posed to be addressed to an Unknown God • Ka ", ‘ Who \ This hymn ( = AV53 
IV.2, except verse No. 9 which is exclusively found in this text ) is found with 
considerable variants, and is a version of the noted RV X.121. This hymn is 
also found in other texts, such as TS IV.1.8; Mait S.II.13.23; KS XL.l, and VS 
(in sundry places ). Cf. this verse with AVS IV.2.3; RV X.121.6; VS XXXII.7; 
KS XL.1 ; Mait S. 11.13.23; TS IV.1.8.5. 

The hymn ( AVS IV.2 ) is used by Kaus. 44.1 ff. in the vasasamana- rite, and 
according to Kaus. 45.1 in the sacrifice of the foetus of the \asd-~cow, if she is 
found to be pregnant. In Vait. 8.22 verse 1 (or the whole hymn? ) accompanies 
an offering to Prajapati in the Caturmasya offerings. Also cf. TS IV.1.8 where 
these verses are used in the animal offering to Prajapati. The whole hymn is 
also used in the avadana-offerings in the Agnicayana rite ( Vait. 28.5 ). The RV 
X.121 seems to be a polemic against RV II. 12, with a specific purpose of estab- 
lishing Prajapati, the Sole God, as the Sole Creator. 1 

BARRET’s text reads : ya ime dydvdprthm tastabhanddhdred avasd rejamdne[ 
BARRET emends tastabhanddhdred to tastabhdne adhdrayad which is followed 
by RAGHU VIRA. 

BHATTACHARYYA reads .... tastabhdna dhdrayad ~ In accord with 
the substantive in dual the adjectival form should also be in dual, therefore 
tastabhdna dhdrayad be emended to tastabhdne dhdrayad. Strangely enough. 


1 For variants of this verse see W. D. WHITNEY, The Atharvaveda Samhitd Vol. I, pp. 
145-8 ( notes on IV. 2). H. OLDENBERG, Die Hy nines des Rgveda.- I. Metrische mid text- 
geschichttiche Prolegomena , Berlin ( 1888 ), pp. 314-6, has shown in great detail the inferior 
character of the Yajus texts, especially in KS and Mait S, where the tradition of degradation 
has gone further than in TS. On this hymn, see e.g., F. MAX MtlLLER, Vedic Hymns, SBE 
XXXII, pp. M3; H. OLDENBERG, ggveda Textkritische .undexegitische Note ( Bd. II), Berlin 
( 1912), p. 341; P. DEUSSEN, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophic mit besonderer Berucksi- 
chtigungen der Religionen , I. i, p. 128 ff; H. W. WALLIS, Cosmology of the RV, p. 50; C. R. 
LANMAN, Sanskrit Reader, pp. 391-3; M. BLOOMFIELD, Contribution to the Interpreta- 
tion of the Veda ”, JAOS XV ( 1893 ), p. 184; K. F. GELDNER, Der Rigveda , Vol. Ill ( MOS 
35), pp. 347-9; L. RENOU, Etudes Vediques et Pdnmeennes, Tome XVI, P* 165; W. Norman 
BROWN, “ Theories of Creation in the Rig Veda”, JAOS 85 (1965), pp. 23-34 (especially 
PP. 31-2). 
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the edition under discussion reads tasmai instead of kasmai of all other texts, in 
pada d of verses 1-6. These padas would mean : 

* One who supported with assistance these stablished, shaking heaven and 
earth \ 

IV. 3J*. BH ATTACH ARY YA’s saptasdkam be decompounded (cf. 

XIIL 3 JO * ). The pada means : 

‘ In which the seven suns are set together \ 

IV. 3.2* d . BHATTACHARYYA reads yebhir vacant puskaler avyayas 
tenet mdgne varcasd sam srjehaj BARRET ( emendation ) and RAGHU VIRA 
read . . . . puskalebhir avyayams and .... mdgre .... respectively. Cf. TB IL 
7 . 15.2 which reads. . • . puskalebhir avyayatj tenemam agna ilia varcasd samandhii 

BHATT A CH A R Y Y A’s puskaler can be an ab! ./gen. sg. form of the stem 
puskali-, but the existence of such a stem is highly doubtful. Obviously, it seems 
to be an error either for puskalebhir or for puskalair. In this case it seems to 
be an error for the latter form puskalair . These padas be understood as follows: 

5 With those several { crafts ) you expended the speech ; o Agni, endow me 
hither with that lustre’ ! 

IV. 4.2 The hymns A VS L7 and 8 are mainly employed against the 
beings ( either human or demoniacal ) called ydtudhdnas fi sorcerers ’. Both 
these hymns are called by Kaos. 8.25 cdtandni ( expellers and are used in a 
few places for exorcism and such purposes. In Ath Paris. 32.3 these hymns are 
enumerated under cdtanagana This verse is parallel to AVS 1.7,2. 

BARRET’s text reads in padas ab .... paramesthih 1 jdtavedas tanuvasimj 
He emends this text to . . . * parameythm jdtavedas tanuvasin. 

In pada c BARRET’s text reads tulasya . In accord with AV§ 1.7.2* he 
emends this text to taulasya . Padas cd read .... pydsdm ydtudhdndd vildpayab . 

BARRET emends this reading to prdsdna ydtudhdndn .... RAGHU VIRA 

emends vilapayah to vildpaya. In pada a BHATTACHARYY’s text reads para • 
me§thinarh ...... In this verse a form in acc. sg. is not desirable, but a form in 

voc. sg. is required, for all these are the epithets of Agni. The reading taulasya 
of pada c is also supported by all Mss. of AV$. I do not want to pass on any 
comment on this reading. PW 111,397 ; WHITNEY, op.cit., p. 7; BLOOM- 
FIELD, op. cit p. 238, emend the text to tailasya . 2 This verse may be under- 
stood as follows : 


1 Cf. Ath Prat. II. 11 Ca rnrglya ghosavati. That is to say, n before the palatal consonants 
is converted into n. Also see other treatises, such as Rk Prat, IV. 4; Vaj Prat. IV. 92; Taitt 
Prat. V. 25. They prescribe the conversion of n to n before any following palatal; Rk Prat,, 
and Taitt Prat, include the palatal sibilants also in the same prescription. 

2 Sayapa explains the word as: tulavat huyamdnadravyasya “situated in the sacrificial 
ladle *\ The butter is measured, or it simply signifies avadiyamdna ‘ cut off ’ (in the ritualistic 
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e O Agni, Jatavedas, that stand on high, self-controller, partake of the 
clarified butter, of the sesame oil ( ? tailasya ), make the sorcerers cry out ’ ! 

IV. 5.7 d . This hymn ( = AVS IV.4, of course with several variants ) is 
employed as a charm for recovery of virility. 

Read as a compound form tanubalam instead of iam balam of BHATTA- 
CHARYYA ( cf. AVS IX.4.20 ), This verse may be compared with AVS IV.4.4. 

Padas cd of the text read : sam pumsdm indra vrsnyam asmai dhehi iamu - 
balam / These padas would mean : 

* O Indra, place together in him the virility of men, your own-strength ! ’ 

IV. I2J od . According to Kaus. 14.26 ff., the hymns IV. 31 and 32 of 
AVS ( = AVP IV. 12 and IV.32 = RV X.84 and 83 respectively, of course with 
minor variants ) are used in the ceremonies for success in battle and for deter- 
mining the victory of the two opposing armies. In these hymns Manyu ( "fury’ ) 
is eulogised and also a prayer is made to him. 

BHATTACHARYYA reads ugram te sraddho nanvd rurudhre vast vasam 
naydsd ekaja tv am / BARRET ( emendation ) and RAGHU VIRA read .... 
sardho nanvd rurajre (?) .... The parallel verse AVS IV. 3 1.3 reads ugrdm te 
pa'jo 1 nanv a rurudhre vast' vasam naydsd ekaja tvdm . RV X.84.3 has almost 
the same reading as found in AVS. In pada d RV reads nayasa . . , . for naydsd 
.... of AVP and AV& 

BHATTACHARYYA’s reading sraddho .... is problematic. With the 
adjectival form ugram in neuter gender we would expect its substantive too in 
the same gender. We can get this form from the stem sraddhas - in neuter 
gender. But the existence of such a stem is highly doubtful. In this case we 
will have to accept the reading sardho . . . . ( from sardhas - ) of the other editions, 
which conveys proper sense to the context. BH ATTACH ARY YA’s d rurudhre 
( also attested by AV& and RV ) is acceptable in place of the dubious a rurujre 
of the other editions. These padas may be understood as follows : 

f Never, have they impeded your formidable troop; you, controlling, shall 
bring them under control, o incomparable one. * ■ , ■ 

IV. I5.7* h . According to Kau£. 28.5-6 and 28.14, AV£> IV.12 ( = the 
present hymn ) is used to cure external lesions, and fractures ot bones. Accord- 


sense ), since tul means * mete out \ Also see L. RENOU, 6t List of Remarkable Words from 
the Kashmirian ( Paippalada ) Version of the Atharvaveda ”, Vdk 5, p. 87, who accepting 
BARRET’s reading taida— renders it by 44 situated on the sacrificial laddie 

1 On the meaning of the word pd'jasd 3 see e.g., Samuel D. A I KINS, Hie meaning 
of Vedic pa'jas ”, JAOS 85 ( 1965 ), pp. 9-22 ( especially p. 17 on RV X. 84.3 ). He renders the 
word pd'jas by c body \ . ' 
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ing to KeSava the practice is assigned to the healing of broken bones, wounds, 
and flow of blood caused by weapons ( asthibhahge rudhirapravdhe sastrdbhi- 
ghdtadau bhai?ajyam ). ! 

BHATTACHARYYA reads utii$tha prehi samidhdya te paruh sam te 
dhatd dadhatu tanvo viriptam/ RAGHU VIRA and BARRET (emendation) 
read sam u dhdhi in pada a for samidhdya of BHATTACHARYYA. Cf. this 
verse with AVS IV.12.6. The latter reading sam . . dhdhi would no doubt 
give a good sense provided dhdhi be accepted as an imperative second person sg. 
form of sjdhd ( ? may belong to class II conjugation ). The former reading 
samidhdya at least to me seems to be quite obscure. Here the text may better 
be corrected to sam u dhdya ( sam + \idhd + absolutive ). By accepting the 
reading sam . . . dhdya, the text be rendered as follows. 

‘ Having fixed your joint, you stand up, go forth ; let the supporter fix the 
disordered ( portion ) of your body ! ’ 

IV. 22.5° d . In BHATTACHARYYA’s text the printed ( varcakhati) 
be corrected to 3 #?^ ( varcasvati ). In pada d BHATTACHARYYA reads 
mara ( ? ?), whereas the other editions read mdpa (~ma + apa ). I cannot make 
out any sense out of the reading mara [ perhaps ma + ara ( ? ) ]. The latter 
reading mdpa is quite intelligible. These padas be read as : 

jihve varcasvati bhava mdpa te puruso risat j 
These may be rendered as follows : 

‘ O tongue, be vigorous; let your men not be injured ’ ! 

IV. 26. 2 d . The so-called Apala Sukta ( RV. YIII.91 ) is repeated almost 
ad verbatim in this hymn. The legendary account of this SIkta is found in Vedic 
texts in different versions. 1 2 

The editions of BARRET and RAGHU VIRA follow the reading of the 
RV, whereas BHATTACHARYYA reads in pada d karambhinam upavadantam 
ukthinam. The other editions of the text read karambhinam apiipavantam 
ukthinam. We must correct BHATTACH ARYY A’s karambhinam to karam- 
bhinam. Perhaps upavadantam refers to the ‘ decrying Soma \ This verse may 
be rendered as follows : 


1 For detailed description of these practices see c. g. BLOOMFIELD, op. cit., commen- 
tary on AVS IV. 12, pp. 384-5. 

2 See e.g. JBI. 220-1 ; the Bthaddevatd VI. 99-107; PB IX. 2.14; AVS XIV. 1.41 ( = RV 
VIII. 91.7 ); Man GSI I. 8.11 : San GSI. 15. 6-7; Laugak§i GS XVI. 3. For details see like'RAM 
GOPAL, India of Vedic Kalpasiitras, Delhi ( 1959 ), p. 228; “ Apala Sukta ( RV VIII. 91 )”, VIJ 
II. i, Hoshiarpur ( 1964 ), pp. 55-72; GELDNER, Der Rigveda, Vol. II ( = HOS 34), pp. 4134; 
OLDENBERG, Rgveda Noten II, pp. 142-3. 
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4 You manly, who go about watching from house to house, drink this de- 
crying ( Soma ) pressed out by teeth together with fried grains, porridge and 
praise-hymns ! 9 1 

IF. 28.2*. BHATTACHARYYA reads hhuta devd vrtraturyesu sarhbhavah. 
BARRET’s text reads .... sambhuvah. BARRET ( emendation ), RAGHU VIRA 
and also the parallel verse RV I. 106.2 read Sambhuvafy. The reading sarhbhavah 
with the substantive devdh ( voc* pi. ) makes no sense. In this case we will have 
to accept the reading iarhbhuvah ( a nom. pi. form of sarhbhu - ). This pada 
would mean : 

* Ye gods, be benevolent in the fights concerning Vrtra ’ ! - 

IV. 29.1*. In pada a and in the refrain ( pada c) BHATTACHARYYA 
reads apah nah sesucad agham . Elsewhere he rightly reads apa instead of apah 
(see RV L 97. l*-8* and AVS IV. 33. l 0 -&° ). This refrain would mean : 

4 Gleaming away our evil \ 

IF. 30. 5 b . BHATTACHARYYA’s visnund be corrected to visnund. The 
text of the padas ab reads: devdh saranakrtah sarand me bhavata dhruvdyd diso 
visnund rajnddhyak$ena. 

I understand these padas this way: 

4 Ye gods, granting shelter, be my shelters with the king Vispu as the 
superintendent of the fixed quarter’! 

IV. 34.3 * d . This hymn ( = AV§ IV. 25) is used as praise and prayer to 
Vayu and Savitr. The seven hymns AV5 IV. 23-29 ( used in the order AV& IV. 
23; 25; 27; 26; 28; 29;24 = AVP IV. 33; 34; 35; 36; 37; 38; 39; respectively ) are 
known by Kaus. 9.1 as the mrgdra hymns. In pada c BHATTACHARYYA’s 
vdyoft be corrected to vdyo. This seems to be a mere printing error, for he 
records the variant reading vdyoh in his f.n.l, which is found in the Matrkas and 
also in the Kashmirlya Mulakosa. These padas mean: 

* Ye, O Vayu and Savitr, protect creatures— do ye release us from distress *! 


1 According to RAM GOPAL, loc. cit. 9 pp. 63-64, all these epithets are used metaphori- 
cally. Jambha-sutam lit. 1 * * 4 pressed out by teeth \ but here it means 4 the Soma pressed out between 
the tooth-like stones of the swift stream \ Dhanavantam lit. possessed of or together with fried 

grains but in this context ‘ ( the pressed out Soma ) accompanied by small pebbles Karant- 
bhiriam lit. ‘ possessed of or together with porridge but metaphorically it signifies ’ ( the 
pressed out Soma ) accompanied by porridge ( in the form of muddy water ). Apupavantam lit. 

‘ together with cakes * but here 4 accompanied by cake-shaped stones’. Our text reads upa - 
vadantam lit. 4 decrying \ but metaphorically it refers to 4 the process of pressing out the Soma 
ukthinam lit. 4 together with a praise-hymn \ but here 4 accompanied by eulogies in the form 

of sound produced by waters \ 
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W, 34.6*. Here too like verse 3c vayoh be corrected to vdyo. This also 

appears to be a printing mistake. 

JF. 37.4*. BHATTACHARYY’s vahu be corrected to bahu. 

Concluding Remarks 

From the foregoing discussions we are led to the following considerations 
argutnenti causa t — 

( i ) Throughout the text-(f-or-/-is always written as-r-, which is very 
much unwanted. The list of errata is quite inadequate. 

( ji } prom some of the discussions it is quite evident that the editor has 
not shown his sharp and critical acumen. 

(iii) The references to the Kashmirian text as well as to the other Vedic 
texts are variously irregular. 

Finally, we can only say that the late Professor Durgamohan BHATTA- 
CHARYYA has unearthed a very rich hidden treasure of materials. We are 
eagerly looking forward for an immediate publication of the remaining kandas. 


PHYSICO-MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS IN THE PURUSAStJKTAM 

By 

V. B. Cholkar, Baroda 

The purpose of the discussion in this paper is to show that : 

(a) The Central Idea in the Puruyasuktam ( ligveda 10.90 — 1 to 16) is that the 
universe is a logically evolved systematic structure. It (the Siikta-hymn ) 
is more temporal in character than metaphysical. Though its language is 
ritual ( Yajhapara ), its purpose is essentially cosmogonic; and we find the 
following 

( b ) Physico-Mathematical Concepts implied in it 

( i ) There exists a self-existent sphere of cosmic energy, infinite in spatial 
dimensions and eternal on the time-scale. ( Verses I and II. ) 

( ii ) A new law for the transformation of energy, suggesting a new 
constant, probably not yet known to the Physicists, and also the 
Principle of Conservation of Energy. 

( Second half of Verse III and First half of Verse IV ). 

( iii ) Orbit of the Sun round the Earth is nearly circular, suggesting : < 

( a ) Geocentric motion of the Sun and 

( b ) a Binding force between the Sun and the Earth, probably 
Gravitational. 

(Verse XV) 

There are about six to seven hymns in the Rgveda devoted to the considera- 
tion of the evolution and/or creation of the universe. This excludes stray re er 
ences to the same topic elsewhere in the same Veda. We have in these hymns 
cosmological and cosmogenic considerations. Among these Pumasuktam stands 
out prominently as compared to others. The Puru?asukta with slight variations 
finds a place in all the four Vedas. Besides being the main theme of Mudgalop- 
nisad it is referred to in the Svetasvataropanisad and elsewhere also. The 
main reason for this prominence, in my opinion, is its scientifically struc 
and logically systematic approach to the process of the creation o t e UD1 J 

As is well-known, there is only one universally accepted approac ° e 

development of any branch of knowledge, new or old. It may e use u o , 
in brief, the basic requirements of such an approach. They are . 

( i ) Undefined Elements ( E ) i.e. primitive concepts, 

( ii ) Laws of operation and/or order ( 0 ), 

and (iii) Axioms (A). 

oj2 ' ■ ■ ; ■ " 
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We find a definite reference to the first two basic principles in the Rgveda. 
The relevant reference in the Aghamar?at?asiik ia, ( Rgveda, 10.190.1 ) is 

Here the word “ Satyam ” corresponds to * Undefined Elements ’(E) and 
“ Rtam n corresponds to laws of operation and/or of order (O). The word 
“ Tapas ” corresponding to ‘ Axioms ’ as suggested by some and appearing else- 
where in the Rgveda, is not mentioned in this hymn. The quotation says that 
the creator, as and when, thought of creating the universe had to devote himself 
to intensive thinking. As a result he found the two principles of Satyam and 
Rtam besides Tapas as mentioned above, quite essential for building the structure 
of the universe. The language of the Purugasukta suggests that it belongs to a 
period later than that of the earlier hymns. Although its style of presentation is 
the usual ritual ( Yajha ) style, its entire purpose will be shown to be cosmogenic. 
The composer ( Rsi) of the hymn is Ndrayaw and its deity ( Devatd ) is Purusa. 

On the whole the Sukta will be shown to explain the evolution of the 
universe more as a consequence of the laws of Physics and Mathematics rather 
than those of metaphysics. It will thus be seen to be a logically evolved system- 
atic structure. We give below, first, the main concepts in each verse of the 
Purusasukta followed later by Notes and Comments on each. The latter would 
be seen to be quite essential for a correct appreciation of the concepts in each verse. 

Verse I : A metaphorical description of a Cosmic sphere 

pt*. spur 1 sr *|fl5r i^TSc^fcrg^ 

Concepts : There exists a sphere of infinite spatial dimensions enveloping the 
entire universe. It is full of Cosmic energy everywhere. Its 
origin is unknown and hence it may be said to be self-existent i.e. 
( Svayambhu ). Tt is thus an ( E ) — Undefined Element — “ Satyam ”. 
( Vide : Notes and Comments, Verse I ). 

Verse 11 : Life of the infinite Cosmic sphere is also infinite. 

pq ?nf 11 r a 

Concepts : To the Cosmic sphere of infinite spatial dimensions of Verse I is 
attributed a further undefined basic property viz. that it is a witness 
to all the events of the past, present and future i.e. it is infinite on 
the time-scale also. Again its immortal existence is guaranteed by 
the peculiarly perpetual process of transformation of energy 
( Annena ) going on within it at every instant of time. 

The process of transformation of energy mentioned in this 
verse and the actual law stated in the next two verses may be said 
to correspond to the principle of “ Rtam ” ( O— Law of operation ), 
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the second basic principle required for a logically structural con- 
struction of the universe. ( Vide : Notes and Comments, Verse 

II). 

Verses III and IV : “ ( Rtam ) ” A new law for the transformation of energy 
and a new constant ; also the Principle of Conservation of energy 

trcTWPrer tTflUTS^ f^T IU H 

qTifts*%T*nrcg^: i rr# srfu 11 v 11 

Concepts : In addition to the properties of the cosmic Purusa mentioned above, 
a still more really important and basically useful property is stated 
in the second half of Verse III and the first half of Verse IV. It is 
a novel law of transformation of energy not yet probably known to 
the physicists. 

It states : 

At any instant. Energy radiated from a nucleus in the Cosmic 
sphere divided by the Energy remaining behind in the nucleus in the 
Cosmic sphere 

1/4 1 ^ , 

== ^4- = -j-> a Constant. 

Cosmic Energy in the sphere remains Constant: ( Principle of Conservation of 

Energy ). 

Let the total cosmic energy in the sphere be taken to be unity. By the law 
of transformation of energy given in Verse III ( second half ) and Verse IV ( first 
half ), at every stage of transformation, only a quarter gets transformed and three 
quarters remains behind as a residue. The process of transformation of energy 
is infinite and continuous. Thus symbolically we have: 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


Stage No. Transformed Energy Residual Energy Ratio of 
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111 : 

This process is infinite. Thus we have, at every stage of transformation, 
Transformed Energy : Residual Energy = 1 :3 -> Column (4) 

Again, we have Lira / Transformed \ _ Lim J_ _ Q 
n -* oo \ Energy / n -*■ co 4 « 

Also sum of Residual Energies 
= X + + ~W + • • • * ad 00 

Lim 4 ^ 4^ ' 3/4 _ 

n -*■ co 3/4 

1 T 

= Original unit energy in the cosmic sphere. 

Thus Amrtatva, the Principle of Conservation of Energy, as stated in the 
Verse II, 

3eTP£lcf#SrftT t 

is mathematically proved to be true. ■ 

Since the total energy in the sphere is shown and given to remain constant 
and only a quarter of it gets transformed at any instant, the ratio J obtained 
above is a perpetually constant ratio. 

This law requires further investigation and confirmation at the hands of the 
physicists. It probably shows up a New Line of Research. 

This quarter portion of transformed energy alone transforms itself further 
and further, according to the same law and produces everything living and non- 
living in this universe. As shown above, it uses itself up entirely in this process 
of transformation. ( Vide : Notes and Comments, Verse III and IV ). 

Verse V: Birth of the Sun. 

" cRHFi: a# <jp: I 3 4*37^ $0 II ^ II 

Concepts : One of the important consequences of transformation of energy is 
the appearance of the female element ( Viraj ) in the Cosmic sphere. 
The union of this female element with the original male element in 
the original Purusa generates a new lustrous child ( new Virdja- 
purusa) viz. the Suryanarayaria- It becomes the father of the solar 
system. In fact, the birth of such a sun occurs at every favourable 
centre in the Cosmic sphere. This explains the existence of infinite 
number of Solar Systems in the universe. This accords with real- 
ity. Once born, this Sun spreads his lustre before and after i.e. 
everywhere. Or it may mean that he probably grows in excellence 
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by following the law of rising in the East ( Purah ) and setting far 
beyond in the West ( Pascal bhumim ). 

( Vide : Notes and Comments, Verse V ) 

The original Cosmic sphere being Svayambhu corresponds to a 
metaphysical or transcendental ( Adkyatmika ) type of description, 
Viraj corresponds to the Cosmic ( Adhidaivika ) type, since it is a 
consequence of the law of transformation of celestial energy and 
the Virdjapuruga to the temporal ( Adhibhautika) type of descrip- 
tion, since Purusa and Viraj jointly represent the cause of its 
appearance, a temporal phenomenon. 

( Compare “ Purusasuktam ” by Pt. Satavajekar ), 

Verse VI : Three Important Seasons and two useful Crops 

^pTcRTcT 1 ^ II % II 

Concepts :] The Devds whose existence has been already suggested in Verse II 
and Verse IV ( Notes and Comments ) performed an experiment 
( Yajha — the Sarhvatsara-yajria of one year’s duration ) taking the 
Son himself as their apparatus in this Cosmic laboratory of infinite 
dimensions. This experiment consists in the Sun being made to 
go round the Earth in an orbit ( vide Barhis in Notes on Verse 
VIII ). The three seasons, Spring, Summer and Autumn respect- 
ively represented, as it were, the three elements butter, fuel and 
food oblation in this Yajna . Narayana, the Composer of this 
hymn suggests three seasons only, since they are important, from 
the point of view of this annual sacrifice. In the spring, we have 
djya i.e. butter which is plentifully produced as godhana and is also 
representative of the food crop produced in that season. The 
summer representing fuel must generate heat to bring rains (Varga) 
and is thus a necessity. The third season autumn ( &arad ) repre- 
sents the food to be offered as an oblation in the sacrifice and 
stands for the whole of the autumnal crop. 

( Vide ; Notes and Comments, Verse VI ) 

This indirectly suggests that the composer Narayana of this hymn must 
have lived in that part of the world where these three seasons were prominent 
and where two crops were produced every year. 

Verse VII : Sun in orbit with his creative strength enhanced . 

cf m srr|t% sttser i smt ww % ii ^ ii 

Concepts : The Devas, Sadhyas and Rsis whose appearance is suggested in 
Verse II and Verse IV ( see Notes etc. ), placed the Sun in his orbit 
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and enhanced his efficiency by showering some powerful divine 
secretion, which also was probably generated in the process of 
transformation of energy. This enhanced his efficiency and made 
him competent for the process of the creation and growth of the 
Solar System, as suggested in the verses which follow. 

( Vide : Notes and Comments, Verse VII ) . 

Verses VIII and X : 3flcfJT Wt: I 

freer isRiwffi m fri«# sijto q iu a 

3pn3RT fr % %RT^cr: I f ^ W- 111® II 

Concepts : Creation of a mystic liquid and consequent generation of some 
living species of animals like Horses, Cows, Goats, Sheep, those 
with teeth below and above and those moving in the air, forest 
and village. (Vide : Notes and Comments, Verse VIII). 

(Since Verses IX, X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV are considered simple 
enough, no Notes & Comments have been given ). 

Verse IX 

wifr i g^tffr srflft crsrn?; otrw ii ^ 11 

Concepts : In the process of evolution was created the science of words, 
poetry and music; literature and knowledge in the form of the four 
Vedas. This suggests that the Puru§asukta appeared after the 
four Vedas. 

Verses XI and XII 

qff gw cfiffrqi l gfr ffccrw tr ^ W.1 95? «7T^T II 'll II 

. srnmts^ ^ f?r: i ^ arswtr im ii. 

Concepts : Further four classes of people essential for a smooth and stable 
social order were [created. These four classes viz. Brahmam, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra respectively representing metaphorical- 
ly the mouth, arms, thighs and feet of the creator Sun came to be 
determined in the society not by birth but by the nature of the 
several functions, necessary for the stability of the human society. 
This explains their correspondence to the different functional parts 
of the Solar body. 

The mention of the existence and division of the society in to four classes 
suggests that the Puru?asiikta was composed after this type of classification of 
the society. 

Verse XIII 

frqfrt sfRrq^sjt: gqf s q Riorfigij^Hcr m \ H 
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Concepts ; Creation of the mind, Tejas, Indra, Agni, Vayu and their deities. 
Verse XIV 

5TT«n #vfr i *rftra; ?r*n si# atwt; in v n 

Concepts ; It suggests the creation of air, sky, earth and the quarters, as meta- 
phorically represented by the different parts of the body of the 
Virajapurusa ( Surya ). 

Verse XV : Nearly circular orbit of the Sun, Geocentric motion of the Sun 
and a binding force between the Sun and the Earth. 

srawrcR; ft: ?rt ^cn: i 

%TT m cFTRT pq II V* II 

Concepts : The exact relation between the circumference of a circle and its 
diameter is : 

“ Circumference of a circle == % X Its diameter. ” The first appro- 
ximation to % is the figure 3. Hence if the orbit is nearly 
circular, we have circumference of a nearly circular orbit — 3 X Its 
mean diameter, nearly. 

Verse XV suggests for the orbit of the Sun round the Earth, 

7 X Paridhi ( i.e. circumference ) = ( 3 X 7 ) Samidh. 

:. Paridhi = 3 x Samidh, suggesting that the yearly orbit of the 
Sun round the Earth is nearly circular. 

This also suggests the geocentric motion of the Sun round the Earth. 

Again the Sun was compelled by Dev as to move in a closed orbit round 
the earth because of some binding force between the two ( “ Abadhnan 
Purusam Pasum”). This is borne out by the Law of Gravitational attraction 
in Mechanics. (Vide : Notes and Comments, Verse XV). 

Verse XVI : Karmayoga leading to a position of highest bliss. 

t I ^ m # smt: sfor %rn ii i % n 

Concepts : This verse indicates that the primary duty of the intellectuals 
( Devos') was to keep themselves always busy (i. e. to become 
Karmayogis performing one experiment after another. This en- 
abled them, as a consequence, to reach the higher position 
already attained by their leaders Sddhyds , senior Devas in the firma- 
ment i.e. they attained the position of highest bliss. ( Vide : Notes 
and Comments, Verse XVI ). 
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Looking to the times of Narayana, the composer of the Purusasukta and 
also the extent of the temporal perspective which his society must have had 
then, it would be quite appropriate, if one feels like admiring his insight into the 
cosmological and cosmogenic aspects of the universe and its systematically 
logically built structure, as suggested by him. 

I have to express here my grateful thanks to servral of my learned friends, 
who by their helpful criticism and useful suggestions, have done much to im- 
prove this paper. 

Notes and Comments 
Verse I ( Satyam ) 

Sahasra : Infinite. Compare : 

i 5 ; 

§ir?an : Point ; apex : {Pacini : 6.160 ) 

Pumaly. £f qyr srft: i ; \ ” 

This suggests that the word Purusa is to be taken here to mean ‘ a live 
model full of Cosmic energy. ’ 

Aksa : axis ; axle ( Rgveda : 1.166.9; 10.30.14 etc. ) 

Pad : ‘ One quarter portion ' Here it specifically means ' a quadrant of a 

circle as taken by Aryabhatta and later writers on Astronomy, (padah 
becomes pdt-d at the end of a Bahuvrihi compound Pacini, 5.4.138 ). 
The interpretations given above definitely go to suggest that the Purusa 
can have only the form of a geometrical sphere. ( See the diagrams 
below ) — Brahmagola of Say ana. 



golarupam for explaining the word bhumim. He means that the gola 
( sphere ) is brahmandagola meaning that it envelops the whole space 
( bhumim ). But he fails to indicate that the suktakara metaphorically 
describes the model of a geometrical sphere alone to correspond to 
Purusa. Since, by the Srutivacana for Purusa quoted above, this sphere 
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( Puru$a ) is everywhere full and as will be seen from the verses which 
follow, is active at every instant of time, the only possible meaning we 
can have is that the interior space within the sphere is entirely occup- 
ied by Cosmic energy. 

Atyatitfhat : extended beyond. Visvatafi : Everywhere ( Sarvatab ) 

Vrtva : Having enveloped, ( vydpya ). 

Dasdhguhm : Peterson remarks : “ The word Dasdftgulam does not occur else- 
where in the Rgveda. 

Rahgandthammi suggests the following acceptable derivation ( Nirukti ) for this 
word in his Purusas uk tabhdsyam . He says 

“ ^ ” fcSRttTTT SoW: I " 3?f*! ” 

mm i u 

i.e. the word Dalangula stands for “ infinite distance. ” 

"aFRTCtat JTT? I ” 

?n=w: <r T^TTfgsW[c3Tc5^Tq;i ^F§T<^T%fq ^ fcJft: I ” 

Thus it means that the Puru?a — sphere full of Cosmic energy— extends far 
beyond any measurable ( i.e. finite ) distance. Hence it has infinite, spatial dim- 
ensions. 

Again since the origin and/or existence of this infinite sphere is not shown 
to be dependent on any other source elsewhere in this or any other hymn of 
Rgveda, it must be taken to be self-existent Svaymbhu. Hence it must corres- 
pond to an “ undefined element ” i.e. Satyam in the logical structure of the 
universe. For explanation of the word Svayambhu , refer to Notes and Comments 
on Verse V, 

Verse II ( Rtam ) 

Yat bhutam : whatever was i.e. the entire past. 

Yat bhavyam : ( Better Bhavyam as in the Vdjasaneyisamhita ) — whatever shall 
be i.e. the entire futurity. 

Uta : and ; besides. Amritatva — Immortality. Ishanah — Lord. 

Annam : Adyate yattadannam— Everything that is eaten is annam. 

Atirohati : But anncm becomes useful only since it transforms itself into energy. 

Hence annam may be taken to correspond to the transformed energy, 
is perpetuated ; grows ; is nourished. The clause Yadannendtirohati 
is an adjectival clause. It may be taken to be along with 

( i ) ft S# ^ ^ ^ 

or with 
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( ii ) I 

In case ( i ) we can take anna to mean ‘ sacrificial i.e. ‘ Cosmic food ’ 
which by transformation ultimately gives birth to Deva, Sddhya, Rp, in fact to 
everything living ( sasana ) and non-living ( anasana ) of a material form. 

[ Sayaija, Grassmann, Ludwig, Agrawala and other Vedic scholars ]. Compare : 

“ 3F?ri^ i ” ( ) 

In case (ii ) the process of transformation of energy itself is conducive to 
the existence of the perpetual i.e. non-decaying energy of the Cosmic sphere. 
Thus the total cosmic energy in the Cosmic sphere being perpetual always out- 
grows i.e. exceeds and includes, in fact, the part transformed— ( Peterson, 
Macdonell, Vajasaneyisamhita, Svetasvataropanisad etc. ). 

Thus we shall conveniently use later both the meanings, as and when, 
required. In fact both are indeed required for correctly interpreting later verses 
( e.g. verses III, IV, V, VIII, XV and XVI ). 

Verse III and Verse IV: ( Rtam ). 

Padah : a quarter portion. Visvam : In all fields. 

Bhuta : Born ; existent. Vyakramat : occupied ; engulfed. 

Sasana % Living thing ( i.e. one which has in it Pram the transformed energy ). 
Anasana : non-living thing ( i.e. one which has no Prana in it but only the 
transformed energy ). 

Verse V ( Rtam ). 

Tasmat : From the transformed i.e. quarter part of the total energy. 

Viraj : a female element. 

pwrrfo n H is 

V. S. Agrawala (Yedic Lectures, pp. 170-171.) says: 

“ In this context, three catagories should be clearly distinguished, the first 
is Svayambhu , the second is Viraj and the third is Virajapuruga. The first is the 
father, the second is the mother and the third is the son. Both the first two 
are unmanifest, but the son as Surya and Vaihdnara is manifest. 

There is also another pair of names preserved in the conception of 
Ndrayanapurusa , often explained in the Purands and the Bhdgavata tradition. 
According to this the father principle Svayambhu is called Nara > the mother 
principle Viraj is called Ndra ...... and the offspring produced by the union 

of these two is called Narayarta who is the same as Surya , Hirawyagarbha , Mcmu, 
Agni, Indra , Prana . etc.” 

Virdjo Adhi : Out of the female element. 
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Adhi 

Atiric 

Yajriah 

Atanvata 

Devah 


Havis 

Puru$a 

Idhmah 


: governs the locative case. Virdjafi though genitive singular of 
Viraj is used here in the sense of the locative, ( Se§e sasthi). 

: ( generally used in the passive voice. ) Transcended ; reached 
beyond. 

Verse VI 

: An experiment ( literally, an act of worship ) of one year’s dura- 
tion. ( Puruya — i.e. Surya-yajha is a Samvatsarayajna, as is well- 
known from Astronomy ). 

: Performed ( extended over a year ). Imperfect 3rd person plural 
of Tan, 8th Conj Atm. — * to extend ’. 

: Intelligent persons capable of performing big cosmic experiments 
in the universal cosmic laboratory. 

Again it may be usefully remarked here that the Sadhyas { Verses 
VII and XVI ) represent the senior leaders ( forefathers ) of the 
Deva class, and Rsis ( Verses VII and XVI ) represent persons 
with intuition ( Drastarah — Sayanabhasyam ), so very essential for 
making appropriate suggestions for the successful performance 
and outcome of any experiment. 

The appearance of Devas, Sadhyas and Rsis, earlier even than that 
of the Sun, has been already suggested in Verse II. They must 
be there much earlier in the cosmic laboratory, mature enough to 
have the capacity to perform an experiment on a vast cosmic 
scale on even the Sun. 

: Means for performing the Suryayajha i.e. an apparatus for per- 
forming an experiment on the Sun. 

: The Sun. Ajyam : Butter ( Ghee ). 

: Fuel for sacrifice. 


Sarat havih : Autumnal Crop to be used as an oblation in the Samvatsarayajna. 


Ranganathamuni : in his Puru?asuktabhasyam on 

( i ) 3?!^ — *RTf w: € 

( sRFcT: ) xnr afRJWRfk |efFciq;t angidSrfora; l 

( ii ) — sffaiw sprfcRfq^fra: i 

( iii) srCT. 

Verse VII 

Barks : A bed or layer of Kusa grass, usually, strewn over the sacrificial 
ground and especially over the Vedi, to serve as a sacred surface on 
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which to present the oblations, and is a seat for the Gods and for the 
sacrifices. 

This suggests that the most appropriate meaning for our purposes 
would be “ the seat ( i.e. orbit ) of the Sun. ” 

Prauksan : Having showered or sprinkled. 

The author of the hymn is silent about the divine liquid with which 
the Sun was to be sprinkled for enhancing and prepetuating his 
power of creation. 

In a way, the reading prdvarga, with rain water — of the Atharvaveda 
in place of Barhisi is better, since it goes well with prauksan. But 
V. S. Agrawala in his Vedic Lectures ( pp. 174-175.') says — 

" Barhis is strewn on the altar of sacrifice representing as it were the 
intricate grid for the flow of energy and secretions. The whole 
mechanism of organic life consists of minute cellular structure 
whose biological efficiency is derived from the sap or secretions 
which saturate them and are known to us under so many specific 
names as Rasdtmakasoma ” . 

“ jwilfft I ” (^q^flcTT-15.13 ). 

So Barhisi prauksan can be conveniently taken to mean “ having 
sprinkled over the Sun in his orbit, a power-giving divine liquid/’ 
Tam yajnam puru§am may be construed as tarn purusam yajnam iii 
i.e. using the Sun ( puru$a ) as if he were an oblation in the sacri- 
fice ( since the yajha here is the puru$ayajna i.e. Saurayajna of one 
year’s duration ). 

Devab See Verse VI. . . 

*tWT*. : “ srsrrqfcPlWT: 1 ” — ( STWIMtO 

TO: : “ ) 

— ( Seers ). 

Verse VIII 

Sarvahutah Yajnat : As a consequence of the experiment on the Sun having 
been satisfactorily and entirely completed. 

Sambhrtam : Collected. 

Prsaddjyam : Literally it means “ ghee mixed with coagulated milk. ” Here 
it means a kind of liquid of a peculiar colour, helpful for the 
creation of the world. 

! ” 
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( 3-4-S.8. ) — “ f| fSRFRBT, sriDTt f| , 

TO: SAITOH 1 ” 

“q^Rt I i” ( IfrifcraTfpjT, 1.6.3.2) 

Verse XV 

Paridhih : Circumference of a circle ( see Suryasiddhdnta , Brhatsamhitd of 
Vardhamihira etc . ). 

Samidh : Dry sticks as fuel in a sacrifice. 

Krtah : Made up of ; equal to. 

For every Yajna, the shape and size of its Kunda is prescribed. The 
measurements for the Kunda and the lengths of the Samidh are 
stated in terms of Ahgula, a unit for measuring lengths. ( For 
example, refer to the thesis on Atharvaparisista ( pages 426, 432, 
116, 118 by B. R. Modak, 1959, Poona University. ) 

Bandh : To be bound to ; to compel to do. 

Pasuh : Pasyatiti Pasuh— one who sees everything. 

Here Purusam paium means the Sun who sees everything. Compare. 

ff I sflcTT i ” (srto srrsFi 3.2.3. 11.) 

Deva yadyajham tanvdnah : — As the Devas performed the experiment. 

Verse XVI 

Dharman : Duty ( Karmayogah ) Mahiman : One possessing greatness. 

Sac ; ( 1st Conj. Atm. ; 3rd Conj. Parasm. ) to follow ; to go after. 

Naka : Heaven ( i.e. here, place for securing the highest form of happiness ). 
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THE VRTTIKARA IN THE A$VALAYANA GRHYA KARIKA* 

By 

K. P. Jog, Poona 

1. The Asvaldyana Grhya Karika ( AGK), which is ascribed to Kumarila 
Bbatta, 1 states at the very outset ( viz. in the very 1st verse ) that it describes in 
brief the prayoga of the Grhya rituals of the Asvalayanas, as recorded in 
the works of the Vrttikara and others. 2 Later, in two of its verses, i.e. in AGK 
1.18.11 and 4.1.20, 3 it refers to a certain Vrtti (on the Grhya Sutra) as that of 
Narayana. It is only likely, therefore, that one would be inclined to take 
all references in the AGK to the Vrttikara as references to Narayana, the 
commentator of the Asvaldyana Grhya Sutra (AGS). Actually, Purushottama 
Shastri RANADE, the editor of the AGS, 4 maintains that the author of the 
AGK wrote his work following the Vrtti of this Narayana. 5 The commentator of 
the AGK also has identified the Vrttikara often with Narayana, while he explain- 
ed the Vrttikara’s views quoted in the AGK A But it would not be correct to 


* Paper submitted to the All India Oriental Conference, XXVI, Ujjain ( 1972). 

1 Ed. Purushottama Shastri RANADE, Anandashrama Sanskrit Series No. 105, pp. 
184-223, Poona ( 1936). 

Kumarilabhat{a is not accepted as the author of the AGK by all. Cf. “Iam inclined 

to believe that these Karikas are to be ascribed to Kumarasvami and not to Kumarila ” 

VELANKAR. Descriptive Catalogue of Samskrta and Prakrta Manuscripts in the BBRAS, 
Vo!. II, Bombay ( 1928 ), p. 203. 

2 Read AGK 1.1.1: 

st#t it 

This discussion overlooks the fact that the AGK refers to the Vrttikara as the Vrttikft also. 

3 References to the AGK are respectively to the Adhyaya, the Khapda and the Verse. 

4 Asvaldyana Grhya Sutra ( together with Narayapa’s Vrtti, Grhyaparisi^fa and the AGK), 
Anandashrama Sanskrit Series No. 105, Poona ( 1936 ). 


5 Cf. AGS op. tit., smcTlf^ , P* 4 - : 

sfjfcfiT srofaiw « 


Also read the commentator’s remark on AGK 1.1.1. 

f f% ff%-£*n<:r4aTl % i crr^r 

fol. 1 of the Ms (No. 1497 ) of the AGK in the Bhandarkar collection of Mss in the University 


of Bombay. 

6 Also cf. VELANKAR, Desciiptive Catalogue etc., op. cit., p. 203. 
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hold such a view, since one has reasons to understand that, in quite a few places, 
the AGK refers to some other person as the Vrttikara. 

2. AGK 1.2.18-20 refers to the pdtrasadana e setting down the sacrificial 
utensils ’ which is an optional part of the Sthalipaka ' offering of food cooked in 
a pot * and mentions a verse as of Bhagavat ‘ revered ’ Vjttikara. This verse, 
which prescribes the order in which the utensils are to be placed on darhhas 
‘ sacrificial grass, ’ beside the fire, reads: 

s?i iraifa -qfsr in <s u 

IIWT 1 2 3 li II 

qcsncft atsj’Jwraq ^ ^Tf qt mm i 

This quotation in the AGK appears to show that the Vrttikara considers 
the pdtrasadana as a compulsory part of the Sthalipaka. But such does not 
appear to be the view of Narayana, the commentator of the AGS, for he writes 
on yfGS’ 1.3.3: 

...kr ?tpt% ‘ i % 

sttwr^ i qfktrni^s htt^ssT: stiffs 

cralsTSl qpq Zrt qjsiFqref^Rf 3*nTRT qiFr^JTTq; l 3$ 

qr^MR^Af: — 

‘ ql^qisRST qrmt JFi^rq fqfasjq i 
tcT^mrsfr qfwFT u 5 

ffct, 31T3qfl% I qqillcg g 3^:— 

£ *«rkf =qd: ... ... ... ... 5CTfqcflr«r 11 ’3 

It is apparent here that the AGK refers only to the second verse above as 
the verse of the Vrttikara and this might indicate that the author of the AGK is 
referring to somebody else than Narayana. 4 The remarks of Jayanta ( svamin ), 
which pertain to the pdtrasadana are here useful in deciding whom the author of 
the AGK has in mind. Jayanta writes: 


1 The commentator reads in the place of f{%^and explains it as ; 

cf. fol. 16 of the Ms op. cit. 

2 The Vimalodayamala of Jayantasvamin ( Now under print ) reads in the 

place of p. 11. 

3 Cf. AGS., p. 8. 

4 Perhaps the author of the AGK refers only to this verse since, he might think, it has 
a wider application. 
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^ WR3T 1 ...^IcftqTWS Wctf srtSPRTF 

f FRFfa i...srfe5fiH P ms^iTcrigg^§rt fft f?n%cn?: • ^ f— 

f*f%ft qmsi?H^5rra<T^TO ##r i 

and 

FtsJFFlFFF FFfa 11 

Fd: ..CTfef^FT^ u 1 

This shows that Jayanta did not think that the patrasddana was a compul- 
sory part of the Sthdllpdka. Further, he mentioned Agnisarman’s opinion since 
it was much honoured during his days and he did not object to it, following the 
accepted mode of incorporating into the ritual of his own school the practices of 
other schools also — as stated in Narayana’s Vrtti in ‘ sriFRHfgRf.. • .S^IF: fell 
What follows from this is that the author of the AGK, who has utilised the 
works of the Vrttikara, Narayana and Jayanta 2 and has recorded their different 
points of view, must have in mind of Agnisarman while he discussed the 
Sthalipaka with the patrdsadana as a compulsory part of it. It is, therefore, 
hold that Agnisarman had written an extensive Vrtti on the AGS and it was held 
possible to by all the followers of the Asvalayana tradition as much authoritative 
as the work of Jayanta may be at times even more, since the author of the AGK 
has cited the Vrttikara’s view in preference to any other, 

3. Again, there are some two verses in the AGK which appear to quote the 
opinion of the Vrttikara and what thus appear as quotations are not noticed in 
Narayana’s Vrtti ad verbatim. Thus : 

( i ) AGK 1.18.11, while discussing the Samdvartana rite, reads : 

tJFiF Flat FFF F 1 

ptsF Ffarterr? ifripr. 11 

And Narayana’s comment on the relevant AGS 3.8.16 reads only 
nf<n: §3 fife: 3 and differs from fgfss nfo’. Again, the 

commentary on AGK 1.18.1 1, which quotes the view of the Vrttikara 
thus : . V' 

fferc: II 4 

brings out the difference between Narayana and the Vrttikara yet 
more clearly. 

(ii ) AGK 1.21.2, while discussing the point of time since when the 
house-holder should begin the performance of the Sthalipaka, states: 

1 The Vimalodayamdld , op., at., pp. 10-11 

2 References to Jayanta in the AGK are: 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 13, 15, 40; 3.1.13; 4. 1-5, 5.4, 
10.1-4, 22.17, 27.7, 33.6; 2.10.17; 3.12.11 and 4.1.8. 

Read also tlie commentary on AGK 1.1.1 ( cited above in note 2): 
foil. 1-2 of the Ms. op. cit. /a® 

3 Cf. AGS, p. 97. 

4 Cf. foL 82 of the Ms. op. ciL 

oj4 .. . . . ■ 
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’fi'fanwrft'sifcr i 

3Slt <=T W&fa WrtfiRm'U 1 

And Narayana’s comment on the relevant AGS 1.10.1 reads: 

3TT qtffomft TOFW JT*PT: STRUTS i 2 

It may be pointed out here that Narayana’s comment compares better with 
Jayanta who writes: 

qVmrcfl cwnw ?m: sm: hkwt: |3 

and thus very clearly differs from the Vrttikara who appears to be quoted 
in the AGK. 

Both these instances go to support the possibility that there existed 
some Vrtti beside Narayana’s and it was, it may be reiterated, composed by 
Agnisarman. 

4. Yet one more verse in the AGK may be taken as quotation from the 
Vrttikara and the words in this supposed quotation are noticed to differ from 
Narayana’s Vrtti. Thus AGK 1.1.13 reads: 

‘ %% sswqttfdtsq W 11 

53HSJT CfaSTT: ’ # II 

Apparently, this is the Vrttikara’s explanation of the paribhasa ' rule of 
interpretation ’ in AGS 1.3.8. 

Narayana’s Vrtti on this Sutra reads: 

m %RTT I ^51 I snRratf d I rill wtil- 

Sisfo i rtf d#=qr*n sjmmw: i m ’ # 

Ndrayana’s comment follows ( or rather, justifies ) the commentary of Devas- 
vamin, 8 as is clear from the concluding words. 

The AGK intends to cite an authoritative view and not one which is only a 
borrowing from another source. As such, the authoritative view of the Vrttikara 
which is mentioned in the AGK cannot be the view of Narayaqa nor can it be 
of Devasvamin who has written a Bha§ya on the AGS (and not a Vrtti). Also 
it may not be wrong to suppose that both Devasvamin and Narayana were 

1 The Commentary on the AGK r^ads in place of mfiRFU 

cf. fol. 9 of the Ms op. cit. ■ 

2 Cf. AGS, p. 24. 

3 Cf. The Vimalodayatnala, op. cit., p. 12. 

4 Cf. AGS, p. 10. 

5 Read the introductory verse of Narayana’s Vrtti on AGS, p. 1. 

srr^RSftn^ stfSiq^r ! 
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conversant with an earlier Vrttikara who could very well be Agnisarman, as 
pointed out earlier. 

5. Again it is possible to argue that there are places in the AGK where 
the reference to the Vrttikara can be understood as the reference to Narayana, 
even if his name is not specifically mentioned. Thus AGK 1.2.1042; 13.18; 
18.21 ; 2.7.12 and 10.17 mention such views of the Vrttikara as undoubtedly and 
wholly agree Narayana’s comment on the relevant AGS 1.20.10; 2.5.8. 3.9 2; 
4.4.6 ; and 4.7.4. One may therefore, conclude that the Vrttikara in these places 
at least is Narayana. But this argument can be answered by pointing out the 
possibility that Narayapa himself might have borrowed from an earlier Vrttikara- 
— such a possibility is already noticed in the foregoing discussion. 

In this context, another point deserves attention ; most of these verses of 
the AGK speak of differences between Jayanta and the Vrttikara. Already it is 
pointed out how Jayanta and the Vrttikara Agnisarman differed and also how 
Narayana appears to have followed the lead of Agnisarman ( even through 
Devasvamin ). As such, the disagreements between the Vjttikara and Jayanta 
may be taken as obtaining between Agnisarman and Jayanta and Narayana’s 
Vrtti on these passages ( supported almost everywhere by its model, viz. Deva- 
svamin’s Bhasya ) 1 can be reasonably taken to provide a version of an earlier 
authority, viz. Agnisarman. 

6. Before concluding, it is necessary to note how much help one could 
derive from the Bhasya of Devasvamin which is occasionally mentioned in this 
discussion. It is noticed that Devasvamin’s comments on the Grhya Sutras, 
which are relevant upon the Vrttikara’s views in AGK 1.1.13 ; 13.18 ; 20.9 ; 2.5.9 
and, 25.3.8 show resemblance with Narayana’s Vrtti on them and it is, therefore, 
likely that both Devasvamin and Narayana might be following one common 
authority of earlier time. But while Devasvamin does not say anything about 
the Vjttikara’s views in AGK 1.2.2, 1042 ; 3 . 1.3 ; 8.16 ; 9.2 ; 4.4.6 and, 18.11,21, 
26. Narayana’s comment shows agreement with them. As such, it may not 
be wrong to say that Narayana follows the lead of an earlier Vjttikara, even 
without mentioning or controverting, Devasvamin’s silence about them. 

This might incidentally explain why Narayana is altogether silent about 
Jayanta. Indeed, it can be shown ( i ) that he has often controverted the views 
of Jayanta and favoured those which stood in opposition to them ; and ( ii ) that 
NSrayana has sometimes taken his cue from Devasvamin. All this would point 
to a certain tradition of the ASvalayanas which ran from Agnisarman to Narayana 
and stood in contrast with another tradition which began with Jayanta. 


1 The word almost ( in the brackets ) points to absence of some views of Narayana, which 
the AGK mentions as those of Vrttikara, in Devasvamin’s Bhasya; e.g. The AGK 1.2.10-12 
mentions Narayana’s Vrtti, but Devasvamin does not say anything about it. 


THE KING AND THE DICE 
A Study in the Rituals of the Rajasuya 
By 

N. N. Bhattacharyya, Chinsurah ( W.B. ) 

Prologue : Purpose of the Study 

In our study in the rituals of the Asvamedha 1 we have seen that there 
developed a gulf of difference between the basic and sophisticated forms of the 
Vedic Yajnas or sacrifices, that the original principles of sacrifice did not differ 
essentially from those of magic and that, with the change in the technique of 
production resulting in the rise of class society and state power on the ruins of 
tribal equality, primitive magic transformed itself into the esoteric art of the 
ruling or privileged class. We have also seen that the general character of the 
Vedic texts reflects a society based upon class division, although here and there 
in the same texts are.’found relics of an undifferentiated pre-class society through 
which the Vedic tribes had to pass their earlier stages, and in view of this tried 
to explain how a collective agricultural ritual like the Asvamedha became in 
later times the sole affair of a kind and began to be looked upon as a symbol of 
royal greatness. The purpose of the present paper is also same, to unlock the 
closed door of ancient Indian social history with the essentials of the Rajasuya 
as the key, since we believe that the study of any cult or ritual in itself is of no 
value unless it is used as a means to understand the vast and enormously com- 
plicated problems of Indian social history. 

Some Important Features of Rajasuya 

As is known to all students of ancient Indian history, the Rajasuya was 
one of the principal ceremonies of royal inauguration. It consisted of a long 
succession of sacrificial performances which began on the first day of the Phalgma 
( February-March, the spring-time of India ) and spread over a period covering 
at least two years. The details of the Rajasuya are found in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana 2 , Its main features, as summed up by Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri 3 , 
are as follows : 

( 1 ) Ratnindm havim$i or presents to the divinities of the Ratnins (the 
bejewelled ones or those possessed of the jewel-offering or the aristocratic 
class ). The Ratnins consisted of the Sendni ( the Commander of the Army ), the 

1 See 6 The Priest and the Queen: A Study in the Rituals of the Asvamedha ’ in the 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, XXI. pp. 1-21. 

2 V.2.3. 9 ff, ; Sacred Books of the East, XLI, pp. 42-113. ■ ■ 

3 Political History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1953, pp. 165 ff. 
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Purohita ( Royal Chaplain ), the Mahisi ( Chief Queen ), the Suta ( Charioteer 
and Bard ), the Gramani ( Leader of the Host or Village Headman ), the Sam- 
grahitr (Treasurer), Ksatr (Chamberlain), the Bhdgadugha (Collector of the 
Royal Share, ue. Taxes), the Aksdvdpa (Keeper of the Dice), the Go- 
Vikartana ( lit. Cutter-up of Cattle, i.e. the king’s Companion in the Chase ) 
and the Pdldgala ( Courier ). 

(2) AbM§ecaniya or besprinkling ceremony which began with offering to 
Savitr, Agni, Soma, Brhaspati, Indra, Rudra, Mitra and Vanina. The consecra- 
tion water ( abhisecanlya dpah ) was made up of seventeen kinds of liquid includ- 
ing the water from the river Sarasvati, sea-water, and water from a whirlpool, a 
pond, a w ; ell and dew. The sprinkling was performed by a Brahmana priest, a 
kinsman or brother of the king-elect, a friendly Rajanya and a VaiSya. 

(3) Dig-Vydsthdpana or the king’s symbolical walking towards the 
various quarters as an indication of his universal rule. 

(4) Treading upon a tiger’s skin, thus gaining the strength and the 
pre-eminence of the tiger. 

( 5 ) Enthronement. 

(6) A mimic cow raid against a relative or a sham fight with a member 
of the ruling aristocracy. 

( 7 ) Narration of the hotr priest of the story of Sunahsepa of the A it are ya 
Brahmana , VII. 13 ff. 

(8) A game of dice in which the king takes part. 

Of the aforesaid eight items, the first five, viz . offerings to the household 
deities of the privileged persons, besprinkling ceremony, king’s symbolical walk, 
treading upon the tiger’s skin and enthronement, belong evidently to the 
sophisticated stage of the Rajasuya, and they are quite in accordance with the 
principles of royal inauguration of the later Vedic age. These were rituals 
through which the king was consecrated after his election. 1 These rituals reflect 
the ideal of monarchy and that of a class society. The rise of class society and 
state power on the ruins of pre-class tribal life is a significant historical process 
and one of our main aims in this paper is to throw light on this subject. Very 
frequently many of our historians use such terms as ‘tribe,’ * tribal-king, ’ 

* tribal-coin etc. without caring to understand the [real nature of tribal society 
and the process of its disintegration yielding to the rise of the state. If the 
inductive and comparative method used here proves to be effective, the three 
other rituals of the Rajasuya — the mimic cow raid, narration of the story of 
Sunahsepa and the game of dice — are likely to supply us valuable data relating 
to the growth of class society and the establishment of kingship of ancient India. 

1 Cf, Satapatha Br. V. 3.3 ff.; Fancarin&a Br. 9 XVIII. 8ff; Talttinya Br. 1.7.5; Aitareya 
Br. vni. 5 ff. V: 
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The Mimic Cow Raid 

In our study in the ritual of the Asvamedha, we have argued that the early 
Rgvedic tribes were purely pastoral, and this point is indeed significant. ss The 
growth of private ownership ”, writes George Thomson, “ derived a powerful 
impetus from the domestication of cattle. Game is perishable and land is 
immovable, but wealth in the form of cattle is durable and easy to steal or to 
exchange. Being necessarily nomadic, pastoral tribes are quick to increase their 
wealth by cattle raids and war; and since warfare, which had grown out of 
hunting, was waged by the men, is reinforced the tendency already inherent in 
pastoral society, for wealth to accumulate in their hands. Constantly on the 
move, these turbulent tribes plunder one district after another. The male 
captives are killed, the women are carried off as chattels, their skill at the loom 
being measured in terms of cattle. But warfare requires unity of leadership, and 
consequently these tribes develop a type of kingship not magical, but military. 
In reward for their successful leadership, the kings receive the lion’s share of the 
spoils, and the wealth thus amassed promotes social inequalities which shake the 
whole fabric of tribal society, beginning at the top. ’ n 

The importance attached to the possession of cattle is shown by numerous 
passages of the Rgveda. The word go denoting the cow is used as one of the 
synonyms for prthivi, the earth. According to the Nighantu 1 2 3 , nine other terms 
were also used to denote the cow. Even in the Rgveda 3 the gods are invoked as 
offsprings of the cows and the poets do not hesitate to compare their songs with 
the lowing of the cows 4 or to designate the starry heaven after the term gavah . 5 
We have many passages in the Rgveda referring to forays for cattle. So common 
were such raids that the word gavisti indicating c battle for cattle 9 came to denote 
any e conflict 5 or 4 battle \ The Bharatas are frequently described as a host 
desirous of cows . 6 The Rgveda is in fact burdened with the events of cattle 
raids and, as Dr. D. R. Das has shown , 7 such events were common even in 
historical times, at least the ancient tradition go-grahat ta was maintained by 
Indian kings as one of the features of their royal duties. 

The character of Indra, as depicted in the Rgveda , is that of an unscru- 
pulous war-leader of the pastoral peoples— an ideal king of later times— plunder- 
ing one district after another for the sake of cattle-wealth. He manifests his 


1 Aeschylus and Athens, London, 1950, p. 32. 

2 II. 11. 

3 VI. 5o. II, etc. 

4 VII. 32.22; VII. 106.1 ; IX. 22.2, etc. 

5 I. 156.6; VII. 35.1. 

6 Cf. HI. 31.10. 

7 Gj-graham in Social Life in Ancient India ( ed. D. C. Sircar ) Calcutta, 1971, pp. 30-38. 
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character not so much as the protector, but as the lifter of cattle 1 - ' His help is 
■ sought for seizing the cattle of the enemies 2 3 like the Kfkatas \ He is invoked 
as the discoverer of concealed cows 4 . He seizes the cattle of the Dasyus and 
releases them from the gostha 5 . There is reason to believe that the Rgvedic 
episode, in which lodra forcibly released the cows kept by the Fanis in mountain 
forts, has a factual basis . 6 In one episode India is seen releasing the c'ows after 
having killed Vrtra . 7 He boasts of killing Vrtra, giving all his cows to Trita, 
plundering the wealth of the Dasyus and driving all the cows to Dadhfca and 
Matarisvan . 8 In another place, it is stated that Trita, being sent by India, 
fought and killed Trisiras with the weapons of his father and obtained all the 
cows of Tvastr’s son Visvarupa who was beheaded by India . 9 

Such examples of India’s exploits can be multiplied. Since cattle was the 
form of wealth, to be increased by raids and wars, successful leadership in cattle- 
raids was regarded as one of the essential qualifications for the candidature of 
4 kingship 9 in the early Vedic age. There is reason to believe, as we shall see in 
a subsequent section, that kingship in that age was in most of the cases elective, 
although the conception of hereditary kingship was gaining ground. The Vedic 
tribes were getting detribalized, owing to the changes in the mode of produc- 
tion caused by the introduction of Higher Pastoralism. In the Rgveda , how- 
ever, the term for war-chief was raja which later on came to mean * king \ The 
comparatively modern meaning of the word had led some of our scholars to 
discover kings and monarchs in the Rgveda . But this conclusion, as we shall 
see later, is based upon a wrong understanding. Nevertheless, it must be re- 
membered in this connection that it took several centuries to get the whole of 
the Rgveda composed and that this long period must have witnessed a great 
social transformation, a qualitative transition from the pre-class to class-divided 
society. 

In view of what we have stated above, we are now in a position to under- 
stand why a mimic cow raid was an essential ritual of the Rajasuya. All rituals 
are symbols of earlier social realities. The mimic cow raid is, therefore, an 
illusory technique, founded on the primitive magical notion that by creating the 


1 III. 44.5; IV. 17.11; VI. 17.1; VI. 26.2; X. 38.1; X. 48.4. 

2 IV. 31.13; VI. 35.2; VI. 42.2; VIII. 21.31; X. 24.14; etc. 

3 III. 54.14. 

4 IV. 28.5.- • ■ 

5 IV. 19.7; VI. 45.4. 

6 III, 31.6; VI. 39.2; VI. 44.22; VI. 73.1-3; VJL9.2; IX. 22.7; IX. 111.2; X.62.2; X. 
67.3-8; X. 68.2-11; X. 108. 

7 I. 32.12; V. 86.3; VIII. 3.19; X. 89.7. 

8 X. 48.2. ■ ’ . 

9 X. 8.8-9. 
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illusion one can actually control the reality. Accordingly, the sacrifice^ who has 
been elected ‘king’ for his successful leadership in the war or is holding his 
office as the descendant of such a ‘ king ’ previously elected, places a hundred or 
more than a hundred cows of one of his relatives to the north of the ahavaniya 
and takes part in a sham fight. He stops his chariot in the midst of cows 
guarded by a Rajanya with a bow in hand. The king then shoots his arrow at 
him and having thus, as it were, overpowered the enemy, he wheels round. 
Then he touches the cow with the end of his bow saying. 4 Together with 
energy, I overpower them. I seize them.” 1 

The Word Raja : Its Original and Changed Meaning 

The mimic cow raid is, therefore, an imitation of the actual cow raids of 
the earlier pastoral tribes. Our main line of approach is that successful leader- 
ship in such raids was once regarded as an essential qualification for the ruler 
and that in a later period when the institution of kingship in the modern sense 
was established, the kings in the time of royal inauguration used to mime those 
feats which they or their predecessors once performed in reality. But this 
conclusion will be of no value unless brought in relation to the bigger problem 
of the growth of the institution of kingship in the Vedic age. 

Many scholars have spoken of the ‘ Yedic tribes 5 and described their social 
and political institutions without trying to understand what the tribal society really 
is, - A few words should, therefore, be spoken in this connection. The tribe is 
composed of a number of class, and its affairs are conducted by a tribal council 
composed of the elected chiefs from different clans. Likewise the affairs of a 
clan are conducted by the clan-assembly composed of all the adult members of 
the clan. In a word, the tribal administration is maintained at all levels by 
democratic institutions, like the tribal-council, the clan-assembly, and so on 2 . 
If the Vedic peoples were orgiginally organised in tribes, it is logical to assume 
that they also must have once passed through a stage of similar democratic 
organisation. And this should be the basis of the study of the social and political 
institutions of the Vedic Aryans, a point which has been clearly ignored. True, 
the terms Sabha, Samiti and Vidatha indicating ‘ popular assemblies ’ according 
to the modern interpretation, are widely discussed subjects, but what has not 
been discussed in connection with the said institutions is their real social and 
political role during the period under review. 

Owing to this gross misunderstanding of the tribal institutions the historian 
has no hesitation in stating that “ the tribes of the Rgveda were certainly under 
kingly rule : there is no passage in the Rgveda which suggests any other form of 


1 Sat. Br., V. 4.3.1-2; SBE, XLI, pp. 98-101. 

2 L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 71 ff. 
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government, while the king under the style rdjan is a frequent figure ”. 1 As 
Cbattopadhyaya has rightly observed, “ Evidently, the scholars who have dis- 
covered * monarchy ’ among the Vedic tribes are misled by the word rdjan. This 
is clear from the way the Vedic Age had echoed the Cambridge History : ‘As a 
general rule, monarchy was the system of government prevailing in this age. The 
term rdjan, king or chieftain, is of frequent occurrence in the Rgveda. ’ The 
premise is true but the conclusion untenable : the word rdjan is there in the 
Rgveda but it does not prove the existence of a monarchical form of government. 
We shall mention here two decisive evidences. Even in the latest stratum of the 
Rgveda we come across the epithet raja vratasya, and this is a synonym for 
ganasya senanih. This means nothing but the tribal chief. Secondly, one of the 
famous battles was referred by the Rgveda as ddsardjna ; under the set idea 
that raja could mean nothing but the king, this is taken to mean the battle of the 
ten kings. But who were the ten * kings ’ ? In preparing the list of these so- 
called kings, even the author of the Cambridge History was frankly obliged to 
use the word ‘ tribe ’ instead : ‘ Of the ten tribes five are of little note, the 

Alinas .... the Pakthas .... the Bhalanases .... the Sivas and the 

Visanins. Better known in the Rgveda are the other five, the Anus .... the 
Bhrgus, the Druhyus ... . . the Turvasas and Yadus .... and the Purus. ’ If these 
were tribes, then the battle against them could not be a battle of * ten kings 
And if this were so, the use of the word rdjan in the Rgveda is far from being a 
sure proof of hereditary monarchy. ” 2 

The Election of the ‘ Kings ' : The Popular Pressure 

The ceremony of the Rajasuya or royal consecration, says Keith , 3 
“ hints at recollections of an elective kingship by the consent of the people ”. 
What we are trying to discover on the basis of the available data is that the 
rajas of the Rgveda could not have been kings of the later times. They were, 
like the chiefs of tribal society, definitely elected by the people. The clearest 
reference to the raja being elected by the people is found in the Atharvaveda 4 . 

“ The hyperboles of the Vedic poets ”, says Chattopadhyaya 5 , “ appear to be 
all the more exaggerated by modern translator’s preoccupations with the later 
ideas. Beneath all these overgrowths, however, the tribal custom of the people 
electing the chief and the chief in turn sharing out the wealth among the people 
are evident enough ”. The evidence of the clan council and tribal assemblies in 
the Rgveda shows that the Vedic people were largely at the tribal stage in which 
there was no place for hereditary kingship. Of course, with the disintegration 

1 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 94. 

2 D. Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, Delhi 1968, pp. 593-94. 

3 Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, Cambridge, 1925, p. 481. 

4 in. 4.2. 
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of the tribal organisation, it became customary to elect chiefs from the same 
family which ultimately resulted in hereditary succession and finally kingship in 
the modem sense of the term. 

Many passages of the Aitareya Brahmana speak of the election and con- 
secration of rulers . 1 The expression raja-kartr ( king-maker ) 2 3 points to the 
important part played by officials including headmen of villages in the choice of 
the ruler. In the Satapatha-Brdhmaijta 3 the persons specified as raja-kartr or 
rdjakrt are the Suta and the Gramanl. Prof. R. K. Mookerji observes : “ It is 
apparent from the lists of persons aiding in the royal coronation that both 
official and non-official or popular elements were represented in the function ”. 4 
In the Aitareya Brahmana 5 6 * emphasis is laid on the possession of moral qualities. 
The leader on whom the choice falls is ojistha , balistha , sahista , sat t amah 9 
pdrayisnuiama and dharmajha . We have evidence that the peoples sometimes 
expelled and even executed their rulers together with unpopular officials. The 
Aitareya Brdhmaija 6 refers to rulers who were expelled from their states. The 
Satapatha Brahmana 7 says that the Srhjayas expelled their hereditary ruler to- 
gether with the sthapati. In later Jataka literature there are numerous references 
to the power of the people to depose a king and elect another . 8 

That the real power was with the people is proved by the testimony of .the 
Atharvaveda 9 10 where it is stated that concord between king and assembly was 
essential. In the Jaimimya Upamsad Brahmana 10 we find references to the 
Parigad \ the Sabhd and the Samsad where people used to meet. It refers to 
disputations { Samvada ) and witnesses (npadrastr ) in connection with popular 
assemblies. These organisations were same as the Samiti or the Parisad of the 
Upanisads and served as the general body of the people ( Janah ), an assembly of 
the whole people . 11 12 The Chdndogya Upanisad 12 mentions the Samiti of the 
Pahcalas, while the Brhaddranyaka 13 uses the term Parisad instead of Samiti 
The analogy of the Licchavi Parisa and of similar assemblies mentioned in 
Buddhist works shows that the functions and powers of the Pari$ad$ were by no 
means insignificant. 

1 U. N. Ghoshal, A History of Hindu Political Theories , 1927, p. 26. 

2 Ait. Bn, VIII. 17; Sat. Br. t HI. 4.1.7. 

3 III. 4.1.7; XIII. 2.18. 

4 The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 83. 

5 VIII, 12. • . 

6 VIII. 10. 

■ 7 XiL 9.3.1 ff. 

8 Nos. 73, 247, 378, 401/462, 529, etc. 

9 VI. 88.3. ' ' . 

10 II. 11.4; ill 7.6. //;;:■ ::;i, Vv ; 

11 Raychaudhari, op. p, 174. 

12 V. 3.1. 
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The Tribal Councils 

The examples, mentioned above, are carefully selected from the post- 
Rgvedic literature belonging to the period when the institution of kingship was 
spreading its root in the class divided soil of India. Even then the ancient 
democratic institutions, the popular assemblies did not cease to function, 
although their importance was going to be minimised, as is natural to expect. 
The decay of the old tribal, and hence democratic, assemblies was complete in 
the period represented by the Great ‘Epic. Hopkins 1 says : “ The earliest 
assembly for adjusting political affairs in Aryan India was the clan-assembly, 
called sabhd ( cf. the German sippe)>*<. Where the people met e in assemblies ’ to 
discuss political matters, we may perhaps see a trace of the original function of 
the people’s assembly, though such a meeting had, of course, long ceased to be 
what the sabhd had been — a village assembly for counsel — and corresponds 
neither to the regular sabhd of the old nor the antique state council, in which the 
king took part ( samiti ), the latter having now become a meeting of the nobles 
and king,... The assembly of the people had become an assembly of nobles. 
The military power of the people had quite become the possession of the king. 
In all public matters appertaining to the story itself, the priests are as good as 
silent, and the people are suppressed, ” 

But the picture was different in the age of the Rgveda . The Rgveda as a 
whole is a literature of a long transitional period retaining on the one hand 
memories and relics of the pre-class society and on the other foreshadowing the 
realities of class society. In any case, as it is natural to expect, the democratic 
institutions with their original tribal character must have survived with greater 
vigour and vitality in the age reflected by the Rgveda . The terms for such insti- 
tutions, as found in the Rgveda , are Sabhd , Samiti and Vidatha . As regards the 
specific character of these institutions, the Vedic scholars are not unanimous. 
Therefore, it will be more justified if we take into account the functional aspects: 
the institutions as they functioned in the Vedic society. 

Macdonell and Keith rightly observed that the kings had to attend the 
Sabhd and the Samiti . 2 But since they understood the term rdjan in the modern 
sense of 4 king’ they found it difficult to explain precisely the position of the 
king in the tribal democratic assemblies. Keith, who had to admit the demo- 
cratic and tribal character of these institutions, therefore, observed that u the 
power of the king cannot have been in normal circumstances arbitrary or pro- 
bably very great. There stood beside him as the mode of expression of the will 
of the people of the assembly, which is denoted by the terms Samiti and Sabhd 


1 JAOS, XIII, pp. 148-51. 

2 Vedic Index , II. p, 427 n, 
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in the Samhitas On the same page, he writes : “ If indeed the king was ever 
elected by the cantons, the election took place in the SamitL ” 2 So great a 
scholar like Keith has thus made confusing statements, and this 'is due to a 
simple misunderstanding of the real significance of the term raj an. If he could 
assert that originally, at least in the earlier phase of the IJ.gvedic society, when 
class division was not as yet sharp, the word raj an denoted tribal leaders and 
that in a later period it came to denote king, there would be no difficulty in 
explaining the relation between the so-called 6 king * and the assembly. Here 
we like to refer to a significant verse of the Rgveda 3 which contains rdjdnah 
samitau iva ( as 4 kings 9 assemble in the samiti ). Note that the use of the word 
raja is made in plural. This plurality of the so-called ‘ kings \ the presence of a 
number of kings in the samiti , prove that these rajas were no other than tribal 
leaders. They could not be monarchs because a plurality of them gathering in 
assembly makes hardly any sense. 

One should not fail to recall in this connection what Morgan wrote about 
the European misunderstanding of the tribal organisation of the Americas : 
“ ( American ) Indian Chiefs are described as Lords by Spanish writers , . . .It is a 
misconception to style an ( American ) Indian chief in the European sense, 
because it implies a condition of society that did not exist. One belongs to 
political society and represents an agression of the few upon the many ; while the 
other belongs to gentile (tribal ) society and is founded upon the common in- 
terests of the members of the gens (clan) ” 1 2 3 4 . Even while dealing with Euro- 
pean history many of the modern scholars were not conscious about the real 
distinction between the tribal and political societies. f< The trouble with this 
school of historians”, says Thomson 5 6 , " is that they are trying to explain the 
tribal institutions of early Rome without raising the question of what tribal 
society is”. 

Now about the functional aspects. If the samiti were crowded by the so- 
called ‘ kings \ we have argued that they were not really kings in the modem 
sense of the term. They were tribal leaders, war-chiefs. This is supported by 
the evidence furnished by the Nighaytu 6 according to which the word samiti is a 
sangrdma-ndma ( a name for war). To conduct the tribal wars was evidently 
one of the important functions of the tribal assemblies, but they had other 
functions too, of which the most important was the distribution of wealth. This 


1 Cambridge History of India , I. p. 96. 

2 Ibid. 

3 X. 97.6. 

4 Morgan, op. cit p. 208. 

5 Studies in Ancient Greek Society , London, 1949, L p. 97. 
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has been shown by Prof. Debiprasad Chattopadhyay 1 who has collected 
numerous passages dealing with the distribution of wealth in the popular as- 
semblies from which we are quoting a few : 5 Ah ! Let the happiness of the 
assembly come to us ; we offer praise to the speedy ones ; because to-day 

Savitr, the custodian of wealth, is in the act of sharing out this wealth 2 

Suparna gives the shares of water continuously in the assembly 3 .... O god 
( Agni ), for proper enjoyment you disbursed your wealth in shares in the 
assembly 4 .... O Agni, this assembly of ours shines among the gods; you, 
the custodian of food, divide wealth among us here and give us shares full of 
wealth. * 5 

Thus the assembly is often referred to as the place of the division of wealth. 
But how this division took place ? What have the Vedic texts to say on this 
point ? What were the forms of division in the pre-class society and what were 
those in the earlier phases of class society ? Does the Rgveda help us in under- 
standing these problems ? How was the custom of equal division abolished 
with the further growth and consolidation of class society ? Do the functions 
of royal consecration, as found in later literature, contain relics of such vanished 
customs ? Is there in the Rajasuya any act or miming of any act which presents 
an illusion of such a lost reality ? 

Ak§a and Rta 

We should not fail to recall in this connection that sabhd was the place 
for the distribution of wealth, as we have seen above, and that one of the names 
of the dice and the dicer was sabhasthanu. Sabha and Sabhasthanu there- 
fore may not be unconnected, and in view of this we can reasonably raise the 
question whether dicing or casting the lot had anything to do with the primitive 
distribution of wealth : whether the king‘s taking part in the ritual dicing was an 
illusory survival of lost reality of equal distribution of wealth through casting 
the lot. ' . ' , : ■ . , 

The following is what the king had to do with dice in the Rajasuya : “ He 
then throws the five dice into his hand with ( Vdjasaneyi-Satnhitd X. 28 ) 

‘ Dominant thou art : may these five region of thine prosper ! now that one, 
the Kali, is indeed dominant over the ( other) dice, for that one dominates over 
all the dice : therefore he says, ‘ Dominant thou art ; may these five regions of 
thine prosper ! * for there are indeed five regions, he thereby causes to prosper 

1 Op. clt ., pp. 578 ff; cf. his Bharatiya Da dan ( Beng ), \ pp . 138 IT. 

2 rk vii. 40.1. ; : 

3 i. i64.2i. N-v; ; ''=- , 

4 Ll 1.4. 

5 X. 11.8. 
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for him. 55 1 Descriptions of the ritual use of dice at the Agnyadheya and the 
Rajasuya ceremonies are also found in other works. 1 2 

It appears that although in later times dicing was reduced to gambling, its 
original purpose was different. The Aksa-sukta ( X. 34 ) belongs to the later 
portion of the Rgveda and it has very little to do with ritual-dicing. But there 
are certain indications in this sukta which we should not overlook. The entire 
hymn is a combination of two different themes, one of which is ecstatic praise 
of Aksa in connection with agriculture while the other is designed to denounce 
Ak§a in connection with gambling. According to Sayana, the deity of this sukta 
is aksa-krsi-prasarpsd aksa-kitava-nindd ca , i.e. 6 the praise of the lot as ( related 
to ) agriculture ( krsi ) and also the denunciation of the lot as ( related to ) 
gambling ( kit civ a ). The praise of agriculture shows that the hymn was com- 
posed at a later period. The pastoral Vedic peoples resorted to agriculture at a 
considerably late period. However, we shall presently see that the lot or Aksa 
was not. designed by the early Vedic people for the exclusive purpose of gambling. 

In several passages of the later Samhitas and Brahmanas, lists are given of 
expressions connected with dicing. 3 Of such names Krta, Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali ( = Abhibhu and Aksaraja ) 4 are significant. These are well-known names 
of the mythical ages of India, from which it may be presumed that in each of 
the 6 supposed ages 5 dicing underwent some changes in purpose and form. The 
change took place from time to time in accordance with the corresponding 
social changes. Liiders shows that in a considerable number of passages in the 
Rgveda , Krta means a ‘ throw ’ ( not ‘ a stake 5 of * what is won ’ ) and this 
sense is clearly found in the Atharvaveda. 5 

It is interesting to note that in the Atharvaveda , the Aksa is connected with 
Varuna and Rta. *' King Varuna sees through all that is between the heaven 
and ihe earth, and all that is beyond. He has counted the winkings of men’s 
eyes. As a ( winning } gamester puts down his dice, thus does he establish these 
( laws ) ”. 6 Thus the establishment of Varuna’s laws is conceived in terms of 
dicing. The relation between Ak§a and Rta is also anticipated in the Aksa-sukta 
of the Rgveda 7 ; Yo vah sendnirmahato ganasya raja \vrdtasya prathamo 
babhma / tasmai krriomi na dhand runadhmi dasdham prdclstadrtam vadaml // 
Here the Aksa is conceived as the leader of gana and the first chief ( rdjd ) of the 

1 Sat. Br. , V. 4.4.6; Sacrul Books of the East , XLI. 106. 

2 Maitrayani Samhitd , IV. 4.6; Taittiriya Br ., I. 7.10.5; Kdtydyana Srauta Sutra XV. 
7.5 ff; Apastamba Srauta Sutra , XVIII. 18.16 ff; Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra , II. 8-9; etc. 

3 Taittiriya Sam . IV. 3.3.1-2; Vaj. Sam., XXX. 18; Taitt. Br. III. 4.1.16. 

4 Cf. Sat. Br., V. 4.4.6; Macdomlland Keith, Vedic Index, I. p. 3, 

5 Macdonell and Keith, op. cit., p. 3. 

6 AV } IV. 16,5; Sacred Books of the East, XLII, p. 88. 

7 X. 3442. 
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vrata . The poet having addressed the Aksa m such terms declares that he is not 
withholding wealth. With his ten fingures stretched he is speaking the Rta. 

The promise of not withholding the wealth in the name of Rta indicates 
something other than gambling. As Macdonell and Keith 5 have pointed out, 
the Vedic gods were compared to the throws of dice as giving or destroying 
wealth, and such conceptions, as we shall see later, were not without any social 
basis. However, the most interesting point in the Rgvedic passage is the concep- 
tion of the Aksa as the leader of gana and vrata, the tribal collective. That the 
term gana evidently denoted * tribe 5 has been proved by numerous references to 
it in the same sense in ancient literature, and since scholars are more or less 
unanimous in this interpretation, there is no need of any further discussion on 
this point. Katyayana 2 said that the words srem> puga, gana , vrata and samgha 
meant samuha or varga, i.e. * group \ Interestingly, Sayana in his commentary 
on the said Aksa-sukta of the Rgveda has equated gatia with vrata. 

Thus the Aksa-sukta itself points at the tribal character of the original 
dicing. It also contains the relics of the very old social characteristic that wealth 
should not withheld, because that would go against the principles of Rta. Evid- 
ently these were the social values prior to the development of the conflict between 
social wealth and individual appropiation. In the earlier stages of class society, 
when the tribal organisations disintegrated, the king, although he had by this 
time established his individual right on the large portion of social wealth, paid 
lip-Soyality to the ancient tribal customs. This explains why in the Rajasuya the 
king took the dice in his own hand. The dice was the symbol of ancient social 
justice, the ideals of which the king was expected to uphold. 

J$ta and Varwja 

Evidently dice was the symbol of ancient social justice and, as we shall see 
later, casting the lot was a means of equal distribution of wealth in early Vedic 
times. But before reaching to this point we shall have to deal with some kindred 
subjects which are likely to substantiate our hypothesis as parts of circumstan- 
tial evidence. The Ak§a , as we have seen above, is connected with Rta in the 
Rgveda as well as the Atharvaveda . But what is this J^tal According to Winter- 
nitz , 1 2 3 Rta is the * order of the Universe 9 while Madconell 4 5 takes it to mean 
the e physical and moral order \ Keith 5 thinks it to be term for the cosmic as 
well as the moral order. According to Radhakrishnan “ Rta literally means 
* the course of things \ It stands for law in general and the immanence of justice. 

1 Vedic Index, I, p. 3. . 

2 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmamstm, II, p. 66. 

3 History of Indian Literature, I, p. 154. 

4 History of Sanskrit Literature, London 1905, p. 75. 

5 Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 248. 
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This conception must have originally been suggested by the regularity of the 
movement of the sun, moon and stars, the alternations of day and night, of the 
seasons. Rta denotes the order of the world. Everything that is ordered in the 
universe has Rta for its principles. It corresponds to the Universal of Plato. 
The world of experience is a shadow or reflection of the Rta, the permanent 
reality which remains unchanged in all the welter of mutation . 1 

But such interpretations of the Rta are one-sided. There is no doubt that 
Rta stood for a peculiar complex of moral and physical laws. But this is not 
all. The Rta also stood for other principles which all these great scholars have 
unfortunately overlooked. One point which should be stressed is that the Vedic 
poets eventually felt the loss of Rta and strongly urged for its revival. If it were 
exclusively the physical and cosmic laws, there was no need of such lamenting. 
At the same time it is interesting to note that in the post-Vedic literature the 
conception of Rta is practically absent. In the principal Upanisads the word 
occurs only seven times . 2 This shows that Rta originally stood for a different 
set of principles which was consistent with the early Vedic way of life, but 
eventually those principles were undermined and annihilated and some poets 
dreamt of their revival in vain. Now, what were the principles for which Rta 
stood originally ? 

Chattopadhyay 3 tried to give an answer to this question having demon- 
strated the material basis of Rta from the Rgvedic passages. According to him, 
“ the Rta assured the poets their cows, their water, their food, and in fact every- 
thing they considered as constituting material wealth. Being thus intimately 
connected with the essentially practical considerations, the concept of Rta was 
yet to acquire any spiritual significance. Rta, the order of nature, was also 
understood by the poets and their kinsmen as the most potent force assuring 
them of their means of subsistence ” 4 . How Rta assured the people their cows, 
their water, their food, their material wealth and other means of subsistence has 
been shown in numerous passages of the Rgveda 6 . ‘ The holdings of the Rta 
are fast, the manifold forms of the Rta are delightful, the praisers desire abandant 
food of the Rta ; by virtue of the Rta cows are obtained, and they ( the cows ) 
enter into the Rta. Having pleased the Rta the praisers gain strength and water ; 
the earth does yield the best cows only for the sake of the Rta and it is vast and 
incommensurable because of the Rta ’ 6 . There are many more passages like this. 

1 Indian Philosophy, L, pp. 78-79. 

2 Taittiriya, I. U ; I. 9,1 ; I. 12.1 ; II. 4.1 ; III. 10.6; Katha, III. 1 ; V. 2. 

3 Lokayata, pp.622 ff. 

4 Ibid , p. 628 
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Rgvedic passages relating to the Rta convincingly prove that the said 
concept had direct or indirect bearing on the process of obtaining means of 
subsistence* The moral aspects of Rta have been emphasised by the scholars 
and the source of this moral order has been traced to the physical order. But 
there is nothing in the Rgveda to prove that human morality has its roots in 
human reason and that the latter in its turn is a reflection of the law-governed 
universe. In the nineteenth century Europe it was believed that rising out of the 
background of the law-governed physical universe human being is essentially 
rational and hence moral. And this belief was artificially imposed upon 
the Vedic conception of Rta* But if this artificiality is withdrawn, there 
is no difficulty in finding the Rta in its real perspective, in its functional aspects. 

We shall not therefore be wrong in assuming that the Vedic Rta must have 
originally been what Engels 1 called the simple moral grandeur of ancient gentile 
society , and this explains why the Vedic poets felt the loss of Rta for which 
the breakdown of ancient collective life was responsible. Of all the Vedic gods, 
Mitra and Varuna, especially the latter, had the closest connection with the Rta . 
Varuria is Rtasya gopd 9 the guardian of the Rta 9 who, as a moral governor 
stands far above any other deity. “ His wrath is roused by sin, the infringement 
of his ordinances, which he severely punishes (RV, VII. 86.3-4). The fetters 
( pasah ) with which he binds sinners, are often mentioned (1.24.1 5, etc. ), 
They are cast sevenfold and threefold, ensnaring the man who tells lies, passing 
by him who speaks truth (AV, IV.16.6).... On the other hand, Varuna is 
gracious to the penitent. He unites like a rope and removes sin ( IL28.5 ; 
V.85.7-8 ). He releases not only from the sins which men themselves commit, 
but from those committed by their Fathers ( VII.86.5 ). ” 2 Evidently, more 
important than the physical attributes of Varuna “ are his moral qualities, his 
control of the order of the world in its ethical aspect no less than in its physical, 
his connexion with the worshipper as the saviour in time of peril and distress, 
the freer from sin, the merciful god as well as the punisher of the sinner.” 3 
Thus the Varuna of the past was the guardian of truth and justice, and hence 
his ordinances were severe. “ Varuna’s ordinances are constantly said to be fixed, 
the epithet Dhrtavrata being pre-eminently applicable to him .... the gods 
themselves follow Varuna*s ordinance . . * * Even the immortal gods cannot 
obstruct the ordinance of Mitra and Varuna .... Mitra and Varuna are lords 
of order ( Rta ) and light, who by means of order are the upholders of order. ”■ 4 

Thus we have tried to establish the tribal, and hence pre-class, basis of the 
conception of Rta and in this connection referred to the strictness of the charac- 

1 Origin of the Family , Private Property and the State, Moscow 1952, p. 163-. 

2 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology ^ Strassburg 1898, p. 26, 

3 Keith, op. cit., p. 97. 

4 Macdonell, op. cit., p. 26. 
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ter of Varuna as the guardian of Rta,thc sacred and inviolable laws regulating 
the relations of the members of the pre-class society. We are to remember in 
this connection that the strictness and severity of Varuna was for the sake of 
truth and justice, for the sake of the inherent morality of tribal life. And with 
the growth of class society, when the lowest interests—' base greed, brutal sensu- 
ality, sordid avarice, selfish plunder of common possessions ’ ‘—dominated, the 
moral inspiration of Varuna’s character naturally sank into oblivion. This 
moral basis being destroyed, what remained in the character of Varuna was 
nothing but severity. Varuna in subsequent ages thus turned into a cruel god, 
a source of terror. In later literature, as we shall see in a subsequent section, 
his very presence was like a nightmare. 

Relics of Ancient Equality 

We are yet to answer another question, to which we are automatically led 
by the preceding investigations. Is there any relic of pre-class society, of col- 
lective life, in the Rgveda ? Fortunately however, exhaustive researches in this 
field have been made by Chattopadhyaya 1 2 from whose findings we are quoting 
a few. In political and administrative spheres, as we have already seen, the 
institutions found in Vedic literature, are clear relics of pre-class tribal survivals. 
In the economic sphere, as regards production and distribution, the same also 
holds good. In RV, VII.76.5, a clear picture of primitive communism is found: 
‘ Being united with the common cattle they became of one mind they strive to- 
gether as it were, nor do they injure the rituals of the gods : non-injuring each 
other they move with wealth ’. Here are a few of other examples of collective 
ownership along with a significant reference to the past : ‘ As in the past he 
( Agni ) generated the common wealth ( for the living beings ) ’. 3 ‘ Let the com- 
mon cow be moving swiftly ’. 4 ‘ We invoke Indra, the custodian of common 
wealth and the giver of wealth for protection \ 5 ‘ O Agni, your brilliance 
comes [to us and you brought the cows of Rita equally to us \ 6 Such examples 
can be multiplied to show that the Rgveda during the long period of its compo- 
sition witnessed the transition from pre- class to class society and that it actually 
contains the relics of ancient collectivity and equality. The concluding verses 
of the Rgveda are really significant. The poet is lamenting for the life that is 
lost, trying to revive the memory of the past, which is imagined to restore the 
bliss of equality and unity once enjoyed by the Vedic peoples of the earlier age. 

1 Engels, op. cit., p. 163. 

2 Op. cit, pp. 146-171 ; 560 ff. 

3 RV, III. 2.12. 

4 VI. 26.1. 

5 VIII. 99.8. '■ 

6 I. 141.1. ' : 
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Distribution : Casting the Lot 

Now we are in a position to answer why the king in the Rajasuya had to 
tnime an act of dicing. Casting the lot was one of the primitive means of equal 
distribution of wealth, and king of a later age — although he was too powerful — 
at least formally took an oath that he would maintain the inviolable Rta, the 
spirit of ancient equality and justice, and his taking part in ritual dicing can only 
be explained in this sense. Casting the lot was indeed the best means of distri- 
bution, because the commodities gathered as collective wealth of the tribe, to be 
distributed among the clans, had no fixed value in the economic sense since cost- 
ing was unknown. Thus bhagya ( lot ) was a means of bhaga ( share ). 

In Greek context George Thomson 1 has analysed the system of casting 
the lot as a means of equal distribution and his researches throw important light 
on what still remains obscure in Vedic literature. He shows that the ancient 
system of casting the lot gave rise to the conception of the goddess Moira. 
“ The basic meaning of the word moira is a share or portion .... With moira is 
associated another word, lachos, a portion given or received by the process of 
casting lots. One of the Moirai ( goddess of fate ) bore the name of Lachesis, 
the goddess of Allotment. In this sense lachos is synonymous with kleros, 
which, commonly used of a lot or holding of a land, originally denoted a piece 

of wood used for casting lots The land was to be distributed by lot among 

the tribes, and the territory of each tribe was to be subdivided by lot among the 
‘families ’ or ‘ clans ’...... Booty was distributed in the same way .... Plutarch 

goes on to remark that equality of the common meal was destroyed in course 
of time by the growth of luxury ( he should rather, have said the growth of 
private property ) but persisted in the public distribution of meat at state sacri- 
fices It may therefore be concluded that in its application to food, booty 

and land the idea of Moira reflects the collective distribution of wealth through 
three successive stages in the evolution of tribal society. Oldest of all was the 
distribution of food, which goes back to the hunting period. Next comes the 
distribution of chattels and inanimate movables acquired by warfare, which was 
a development of hunting ; and, last the division of land for purposes of agri- 
culture.” 

Now let us view the Vedic system of distxibution in view of what has been 
stated above. Chattopadhyaya 2 points out on the evidence of the Nighanfu 
that words like brahman , etc. have originally meant food and material wealth 
at the same time, thus referring to a period, when the distinction between the 
idea of food and that of material wealth did not develop. The division of food, 
which goes back to the hunting period according to Thomson, is found in a few 


1 Aeschylus and Ath ns, pp. 38-44. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 570-78. 
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verses of the Rgveda. Indra is described as the divider of the shares ( bhaga ) of 
food ( vdja) *, and as such regarded as the mightiest among the gods . 1 2 But 
the most significant reference to the division of food along with a distinct men- 
tion of common meal is found in the Atharvaveda : “ Having superiors, intent- 
ful, be ye not divided, accomplishing together, moving on with joint labour ; Come 
hither speaking what is agreeable one to another ; I make you united, like-mind- 
ed. Your drinking (be) the same, in common your share of food ; in the same 
harness do I join you together ; worship ye Agni united, like spokes about a 
nave .” 3 

Evidently these passages refer to a period of primitive communism when 
collective labour and common meal determined human relationships. The next 
stage was marked, according to Thomson, by the distribution of advanced wealth 
in the form of cattle, etc., and subsequently that of chattels and inanimate 
movables acquired by warfare. This type of wealth is indicated in the Rgveda 
by the term vdrya, which has been interpreted by Sayana as * wealth in the form 
of cattle ’ ( gavddi dhanandm ) and also as * wealth in the form of crops ( vrihi- 
yavddindm ). Although wealth in the form of cattle or crops indicate an advanc- 
ed, i.e., class-divided state of social development, the word for. wealth still con- 
cealed within itself, the old communistic conception. In its derivative meaning, 
vdrya is that ( coming from the root Vrm ) which is by nature divisible. Likewise 
the word bhaga stood at the same time for ‘ wealth ’ and ‘ share’, thus indicating 
that there was originally no wealth that was not shared out. Division of wealth 
looted from the aliens occurs frequently in the Rgveda 4 , and in many such verses 
the ancient law of division is stressed. Thomson’s third category, viz, the division 
of land, is practically absent in the Rgveda because, as we have said many times, 
the early Vedic peoples were predominantly pastoral. They were more interested 
in counting wealth in terms of cattle, and their attention to agriculture was drawn 
at a later period 5 . 

The Sabhdsthdnu, 

In view of what we have stated above now it is not' difficult to understand 
the function of the Sabhdsthdnu or the dicer of the Vedic assembly. Macdonell 
and Keith said 6 , “ Sabha is the name of the assembly of the Vedic Indians as 


1 RV, III. 49.4. 

2 VI. 36.1. 

3 III. 30.5-6, Whitney’s tr. I, pp. 138-39. 

4 I. 20.8; I. 73.5; 1. 102.4; I. 103.6; I. 112.1 ; I. 135.2-3; I. 162.3; 1. 183.4; II. 10.6; .II 19.5; 
II. 23.2; II. 24.14; III. 28.4; III. 30.18; V. 42.5; V. 86.5; VI. 22.4; VII. 56.21 ; VIII. 36.1-6; VIII. 
96.8; VIII. 96.21; X. 52.1; X. 114.3; etc. 

5 See my paper in JOI, XXI, pp. 1-21 . 

6 Vedic index, II. p, 426. 
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well as the hall where they met in assembly. . .The hall was clearly used for 
dicing, presumbly when the assembly was not transacting public business : a dicer 
is called Sabhdsthdnu , pillar of the assembly, doubtless because of his constant 
presence there *\ But this interpretation of the Sabha as the gambling house is 
misleading. As we have already noticed, Sabha was an assembly of tribal admi- 
nistration where the task of the division of wealth was carried out, and as such, 
it was the venue for casting the lot which was the technique of ensuring imparti- 
ality in the matter of distribution of wealth among the 'clans. This was reason 
why the dicer was called Sabhdsthdnu , lit. pillar of the assembly \ 

Annihilation of Rta : The Sanahsepa Legend 

Indeed there was once a time, says Rgveda, 1 when the gods used to as- 
semble together and accept equal shares. But this equality was not permanent. 
Eventually Indra demanded the lion’s share of the booty . 2 This is a notable 
feature of the disintegration of tribal society everywhere in the world. The 
robber wars increased the power of the supreme military commander as well as 
of the sub-commanders. The customary election of successors from one family, 
especially after the introduction of father-right, was gradually transformed into 
hereditary succession, first tolerated, then claimed and finally usurped. The 
foundation of hereditary royalty and hereditary nobility was laid. In this manner, 
the organs of the gentile constitution were gradually tom from roots in the 
people, in gens, phratry and tribe and the whole gentile order was transformed 
into its opposite : from an organisation of tribes for the free administration of 
their own affairs it became an organisation for plundering and oppressing their 
neighbours • and correspondingly, its organs were transformed from instruments 
of the will of the people into independent organs for ruling and oppressing 
their own people. ” 3 

This also accounts for the fall of Varuna who was in the Rgveda the 
eternal bestower of wealth, the friend of mankind, the strict upholder of moral 
laws. But when with the greed of wealth, the basis of ancient Rta, of tribal 
morality, was destroyed, when property differences changed the original charac- 
ter of the community, the god was also transformed into a greedy one, a bad 
fellow, ugly in his insatiable demands. As Keith 4 rightly observes : “ The figure 
of Varuna does not increase in moral value in the course of the development of 
the Vedic religion .... Varuna is remembered as the god who has fetters and 
becomes in the Brahmanas a dreaded god whose ritual in some measure is assimi- 
lated to that of the demons and the dead. After the performance of the bath, 


1 X. 191.2. 

2 Cf. VII. 32.12. 

3 Eagels, Op. cit pp. 267-69. 

4 Op, eit pp. 247-48. 
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which ends the Agoistoma sacrifice, the performer turns away and does not look 
back to escape from Vanina* s notice , 1 and in the ceremony of that bath when 
performed after the horse sacrifice, a mao of peculiar appearance is driven into 
the water and an offering made on his head, as being a representative of Varuna : 1 2 3 
this form of the expulsion of evils shows Varuna reduced to a somewhat humble 
level, and degraded from his FLgvedic eminence. ” 

This Varuna is really the ghost of the Rgvedic Varuna. In the Sunahsepa 
legend of the Aitareya Brdhmana, 3 which reflects the ugliest aspects of class 
society, this friend and benefactor of human beings is transformed into an im- 
portunate creditor. King Hariscandra was sonless. He was very eager to have 
children and desperately promised that if a son was born to him he would sacrifice 
that child to Varuna. Accordingly a son, Rohita by name, was bom to him and 
at once Varuna demanded his due. Hariscandra' requested him to wait for ten 
days. Teh days over, Varuna reappeared and demanded his due. This time 
the king said that a victim is not fit for sacrifice until its teeth appear, and in 
this way he was able to befool Varuna again and again till Rohita became adult. 
Rut Varuna was an importunate creditor. He again appeared with his uncanny 
demand. Rohita who had by this time become adult did not want to get him- 
self killed at the sacrifice. He took his bow and left the palace. The angry 
and disappointed god, unable to get Rohita in his grasp, sent waters into the 
belley of the king. 

Rohita then began to wander in the forests. In the forest he suddenly 
came across a poor person, Ajigarta by name, who had three sons— Sunahpuccha, 
Sunahsepa and Sunolangula. Rohita purchased &unahsepa having given one 
hundred cows to Ajigarta. Varuna had no objection in accepting Sunahsepa as 
a substitute for Rohita. As none was found to bind SunahSepa to the sacrificial 
post, his greedy father Ajigarta performed that task when he was offered one 
hundred cows in addition to the hundred he had already received. And for 
another hundred he did not even hesitate to undertake the task of slaughtering 
his own son. 

The story however did not end in complete tragedy. Sunahsepa was saved 
by the grace of the ancient Vedic deities whom he invoked when he was bound 
to the sacrificial post. What we learn from this story is that Sunahsepa was not 
the victim of a simple sacrifice. He was, in fact, the victim of the greed, selfi- 
shness and cruelty of class society. It was a society where the gods, like their 
human prototypes, were merciless monsters, men with wealth could do anything 
and everthing ; a father, driven by hunger would sell his son fora hundred cows, 

1 Taittirlya Samhitd , VI. 6.35; Maitrdyani Samhitd, IV. 8.5. 

2 Apastamha Sraata Sutra, XIII. 19.1. 

3 VII. 13ff, 
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bind him for another hundred and slay him for another hundred. This was 
what the Vedic poets categorically said : fall from the Rta-Nirrti. The sacrificial 
victim, rather the victim of circumstances, could only thus desire in vain : Keep 
us away from Nirrti . 1 Maddened by the grim forces of this Nirrti, the poet 
exclaims : I ask thee, O Yajna,. . . where is the Rta of the past gone ? Who 
is the new one that holds it ? Where is the Rta of yours gone ? Where, O 
gods, is the holding of the Rta ? Where is the watchfulness of Varuna 2 ? 

The priests of the Rajasuya were also slaves of king’s wealth, unable either 
to get rid of the regime of Nirrti or to bring back the old days of Rta, and what 
they could do under such circumstances was to recollect the events through which 
the annihilation of the Rta was complete. 


1 RV , I. 26.9. 

2 lb., I. 105. 4-6. 


A NOTE ON ASOKAN ART 
By 

Aparna Chattopadhyay, Varanasi 

Art critics hold that there is a clear stamp of Iranian art on Asokan art. 
While describing the similarity between the audiance hall or ‘ apadana ’ of the 
Achaemenian palace and that of Asokan hall, B. Rowland has pointed out the 
tremendous influence upon Mauryan India by the art of the Achaemenid Empire . 1 
Regarding the foreign influence on Asokan art, Dr. Smith holds that it was 
influenced by Iran. But he admits that there is clear difference between the two 
and that Asokan art is far superior to the art of Achaemenian Iran. He says, 
“ The capitals of the monolithic columns, likewise with their seated and standing 
animals, although distinctly reminiscent of Persia, differ widely from Persian 
models and Jure artistically far superior to anything produced in Achaemenian 
times .” 2 

Dr. V. S. Agrawala does not accept the theory of foreign influence on 
ASokan or Mauryan art. He says, “ The testimony of the Greek writers that 
the Mauryan palace was much superior in all respects to the Achaemenian palaces 
at Susa and Akhabatana is strong enough to rule out the participation of foreign 
artists in the building of the palace; if they were from Iran, they should have 
done better in their homes. ” 3 

So the superiority of A§okan or Maurya art to Achaemenian art is admitted 
even by V. A. Smith though he believes that Asokan art is largely foreign. 

Now the question is how we can accept the theory that Iranian art was the 
model of ASokan art since the latter was far superior to the former, though the 
remarkable similarity between the two is pointed out by scholars, as already noted. 

Since there is similarity between Asokan art and art of Achaemenian Iran 
and still Asokan art is superior, let us see what exactly is the history of 
Achaemenian art. 

A. T. Olmstead tells us in his book entitled “ History of the Persian 
Empire ” that Darius borrowed the pattern and technique of architecture from 
the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. Thus the plan of “ appa danna ” or hall 
of pillars and the triple Pavement, which are characteristics of the palaces of 
Darius including the famous palace of Persepolis, were borrowed from 


1 B. Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, pp. 39-48. 

2 V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 68-69. 

3 V. S. Agrawala, Indian Art, Prithivi Prakashan, Varanasi, 1965, p. 104. 
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Nebuchandnezzar’s Palace . 1 So if we infer that the model of both Achaemenian 
and Asokan art was the Mesopotamian art we can solve the problem why 
Asokan art though similar to Achaemenian art is superior to the latter and gives 
the impression of a matured art. It seems India could take the technique of art 
and art formulae from Mesopotamian art and improve upon it with her own 
existing skilled artisans. Iran proved an inferior imitator. 

It has also been suggested by Prof. Rowland in connection with a 
colossal capital recovered during the first excavation at Pafaliputra, that Greek, 
Persepolitan and Asokan art had one original model which was Sumerian. He 
refers to the view of W. Andrae 2 and says that ‘ the Greek Ionic, the Persepolitan 
capital and the present variant at Pataliputra are all parallel derivations from 
one original form such as the Aeolic or, as has been suggested by at least one 
scholar from a Sumerian pictograph 

Mesopotamia was the cradle of the three ancient civilizations Sumerian, 
Assyrian and Babylonian. So the art of these three civilizations can be con- 
veniently called Mesopotamian art. It has been significantly pointed out by 
V. A. Smith that the centres of Greek art of Asokan times were in Asia Minor 
and that the Greek art of this region and period was largely modified by Asiatic 
and African traditions reaching back to the ancient days of Assyria and Egypt . 3 
Dr. Smith thus points out the untenability of the theory that Asokan art was 
Greek in character. 

So it was Mesopotamian art which was the model for Asokan and 
Achaemenian arts and also for the Greek art of Asokan times. The scholars in 
this matter have not paid much attention to the Indian traditional views about 
architecture. In ancient Indian literature we are often told in connection with 
any excellent piece of architecture that it was built by some £ Asura ’. Such a 
saying must be having the reference to the skill and excellence in art of the 
people of the land lying between Euphrates and Tigris, that is Mesopotamia. It 
is to be noted that the site of ‘ Asura ’ the capital of the Assyrians still can be 
seen in present times. So the ‘ Asuras ’ having excellent knowledge in architecture 
and guiding building constructions in India, as noticed in Indian literature, 
were not mythical beings. In all probability they were engineers and architects 
of Mesopotamia. They might have actively guided the construction work of 
Darius, the Achaemenian emperor of Persia. And there is no wonder if they 
came to India too. It is possible that even before the days of ASoka these skilled 
architects used to come to India and Indian kings and well-to-do people might 
have preferred to take the help of these Mesopotamian experts in the matters 


1 A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, p. 162. 

2 W. Andrae, Die Ionische Saule, Berlin, 1933. 

3 V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 68-69. 
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of architecture and engineering. It is to be noted that in Indian language 
* Parasika ’ was the term for an Iranian and ' Yavana ’ was the term for a Greek. 
But in our literature we find the term * Asura ’ and not ‘ Parasika 5 or ‘ Yavana ’ 
used in the case of an architect employed in constructing a royal palace. 

But if the same skilful experts worked both in India and Iran why Indian 
art of ASokan period is far superior to that of Achaemenian Iran? The possible 
causes for it may be the following. In the first place both in Iran and in India 
there must have existed local technicians with local formulae and skill. India 
might have taken the guidance from Mesopotamian experts and utilized at the 
same time the skill and technique of her local technicians. Secondly Asoka 
must have extended exceptional royal patronage to the works which enabled the 
workers to pay full attention to the work and produce masterpieces. Thirdly, 
the art traditions of India might be much older and matured than those of Iran 
of Achaemenian times. It is definite that neither Iran nor India fully and blindly 
copied Mesopotamian art. The ASokan art must have got the Indian character 
blended with Mesopotamian technique, whereas Achaemenian art had Iranian 
character blended with and modified by Mesopotamian model. 


A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF LORD BUDDHA 
FROM NAGARJUNAKONDA 
By 

K. Raghavachary, Nagpur 

Nagarjunakonda, one of the world famous Buddhist sites on the right 
bank of the river Krsna, is situated at a distance of about 21 kilometers from 
Macherla Railway Station and 7 kilometers from the Nagarjunasar Dam site. 
It is approachable by niotorable roads from both Macherla and the Dam site. 
Before the conversion of the Nagarjunakonda valley into a huge reservoir, it 
contains a cluster of Buddhist viharas and a few Hindu temples. In the centre 
of the valley is situated a hill called the hill of Nagarjuna. Important Buddhist 
monuments from the valley have been reconstructed on this hill top and the 
Buddhist sculptures have been exhibited in a Museum on this hill top. After the 
valley has been filled up with the water of the river Krsna the hill of Nagarjuna 
has been looking just like an Island Museum. It is at this place that an 
Embossed potsherd with one of the life scenes of Lord Buddha has been picked 
up by me on my private visits during the year 1970 to this place. 

Description of the potsherd : 

Fragment of a lid of a redware medium to coarse in fabric. On the 
potsherd a scene from the life of Lord Buddha is embossed. Since the other 
parts are missing one cannot see the entire scene, but from the available fragment 
it would be easy to reconstruct upto some extent the events from the life of 
Buddha ( Plate I on next page ). 

Scene on the potsherd: 

On the potsherd are seen three dwarf figures and a hand of another dwarf 
and an oval shape object with three vertical lines in it, and ah elongated thick 
line which may be its handle. Regarding the dwarf figures the lower-most 
one seems to be a stout figure with a turban on his head and holding a stick- 
like object. With regard to the other dwarfs they are disproportionately 
embossed. - In their posture they seem to be in dancing pose. The hand of the 
fourth dwarf is seen near the oval object which is having a handle. The scene on 
the potsherd reminds us of one of the life scenes of Buddha. This scene in 
particular has been identified by me with the temptation of Mara on Buddha in 
order to disturb him from his meditation. Here Buddha has been attacked by a 
normally disproportioned warriors helped by dwarf attendants who brandish 
weapons and sound musical instruments. During one of a such occasions that 
the dwarf army of Mara have been dancing and rejoicing, when their leader 
( Mara ) attacks Buddha. Unfortunately only one piece with the dancing dwarfs 
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with few musical instruments has been found. The oval object has been identified 
with a musical instruments and the stick like one in the hands of the stout dwarf 
to a flute. Perhaps if the other potsherds of the lid are found they might contain 
the other scene of Mara’s attack on Buddha. On the right side of the oval 
object and attached to it there is noticed a handle like one which cannot be 
indentified (Plate II). 

The importance of the embossed potsherd 

From the foregoing passages it has been noted that the potsherd is im- 
portant from more than one standpoint that it depicts one of the life scenes 
of Buddha. So far the life scenes of Buddha and other events are found carved 
on the stones. In this particular connection the depiction of Mara’s attack on 
Buddha on the potsherd clearly shows that an important land-mark in the 
Ceramic industries has been revolutionised by stamping the life scenes of 
Buddha on the pottery. 

Though there are scenes of other stories embossed on the pottery, nowhere 
one comes across the life scenes of Lord Buddha on pottery wares. Secondly, 
from the point of view of the development of the figures of dwarfs, one may 
safely say that they belong to 3rd century A.D. or so. 


A NOTE ON THE SARANATHA IMAGE OF AGNI 

By 

P. K. Agrawala, Varanasi 

Dr. B. N. Mukherjee has written in Vol. XIX, No. 3, March 1970, pp. 
273-4, of this Journal on the iconography of a stone sculpture in the Saranatha 
Museum (No. 535/563/1955-56 ). According to him the present image should 
be identified ‘ as a representation of Karttikeya or Skanda ’. He has rightly 
pointed out the association of Agni and Skanda with the aid of several literary 
and epigraphic references. But, the identification of this image as proposed by 
him does not seem to be correct. Moreover, it is unfortunate that Dr. Mukherjee 
has taken no note of several previous writers who discussed and published the 
same image. 

The sculpture was first published with its photograph in the Indian Archaeo- 
logy, 1955-56 — A Review ( New Delhi, 1956 ), indeed with its eorrect identifica- 
tion as ‘ a ifine image of Agni ( pi. LXIX, A ), discovered in the course of 
foundation-digging in the premises of the Chinese Temple at Saranatha’ ( p. 60 ). 
Next it was published along with a very fine line-drawing by the late Prof. V. S. 
Agrawala as early as 1963, with relevant comments on the two attendant figures. 1 
According to this authority “ this standing figure of Agni has an aureole 
( Prabhdmaridala ) of flames ( ardmsi ). There are two male attendants, one 
with a peacock in Kumara-Karttikeya. The other figure is defaced but has a 
cock at the back. The cock was the earlier symbol in the Kusana period and 
the peacock was substituted later in Gupta Age ”. 2 

There can hardly be any doubt that the principal figure is of Agni. The 
flames on all sides of the body of the figure are shown emanating from the god. 
For this characteristic feature of the early iconography of Agni we may refer to 
the images of this god from Mathura, Lacchagiri, Shahabad and elsewhere. 3 

In my study of Skanda-Karttikeya, the sculpture in question was studied 
in further details, explaining several of its curious features in the iconography of 
Skanda, who here appears in his dual aspect as attending on Agni, his father 
according to the well known epic tradition of this myth. The following facts 
were noticed in this regard in the above study : “ A curious stone image of 

1 Vision in Long Darkness ( Varanasi, 1963 ), pi. facing p. 14, and pp. 204-5. 

2 Ibid., pp. 204-5. 

3 J. Ph . Vogel, “ Note on a Stone Image of Agni ”, Ind. Ant., Vol. LXII, 1933, p. 231 ff.; 
B. Or. Chhabra, “Agni”, JISOA., Vol III, 1935, pp. 45 ff.; S. C. Kala, “ Lachchhagiri ”, 
JUPffS., New Series, Vol. II, pt. 2, 1954, p. 36, pi. VI; R. C. Agrawala, “ Agni in early Indian 
Art”, J. of Indian History, Trivandrum, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, April 1965, pp. 154 ff. 
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Agni from Saranatha provides an important study for Skanda iconography. It 
cannot be dated earlier than the seventh century, though illustrates an old theme 
elaborated in earlier literature. It shows a standing male figure clad in dhoti, 
whose portion above the waist is defaced and head and arms are fully gone. He 
is to be identified with Agni as the flames of fire are shown all round emanating 
from his body. On the two sides are portrayed two miniature figures in com- 
parison to the main deity. The person on his right is no doubt Karttikeya with 
his peacock. The head is obliterated but the god is shown as a boy or Kumara 
standing with some unidentified object in his left hand and in the background is 
a peacock looking inside with its feathered tail spread out beautifully.. The figure 
on the right side, now badly damaged, has a cock at the back which also is 
looking to the inner side.” 

« This sculpture is of utmost value for several points. In it we have the 
plastic representation of the well-known relationship of Agni and Karttikeya, 
perhaps the latter depicted here in his two forms, Skanda and Visakha. As could 
be gleaned from literature and also from art, the bird associated with Skanda in 
earlier tradition was cock. Nowhere in the Kusana period the peacock is found 
with him which became adopted as his vehicle later and was shown so freely in 
Gupta art. This panel from Saranatha indicates the transitional stage when a 
change in the vahana of the god was taking place. In one form he is with cock 
and in another with peacock. It should be noted that usually Kukkuta was not 
shown as the vehicle of the deity but it accompanied him in sculpture as being 
held in one of his hands. As such it continued to be his favourite bird and 
emblem even when in the Gupta period a peacock served the god as his mount.”* 

Besides, R. C. Agrawala in his paper on early Agni images made also a 
particular mention of this Saranatha image of the god. 1 2 

Dr. Mukherjee appears to consider the two subsidiary figures as attendants 
of Karttikeya, represented by the main figure according to him. This would 
indicate that the two human figures of small size on either side of the deity are 
simple human attendants having no status of any further significance and the 
two birds behind them are quite independent of them. This, however, does not 
seem to be the case here for in this sculpture the artist has employed mono- 
graphic details only scantily. Though the piece is much defaced yet it is clear 
in the light of the usual practice seen in the early and contemporary icons, i.e. 
giva standing against his bull, that the two human figures and the birds behind 
them are quite connected with one another in each group. This doubtless leads 
us to identify the figures, having his favourite birds, as those of two forms of 

1 P. K. Agrawala, Skanda-Karttikeya, A Study in the Origin and Development ( Varanasi, 

1967), p. 80. 

2 Op. cit. 


Skanda. If one is to only believe in Dr. Mukherjee’s identification of the prin- 
ciple figure as Karttikeya, we would offer to defend his case by suggesting that 
the ancillary figures then be taken to be of Kukkutapuruya and Mayurapuru§a. 
But that line of argument does not seem to stand in the light of the fire-flames 
shown on all sides of the main figure like many other known images of Agni, the 
Fire God. Moreover, it is against the style of Indian artist’s representation 
known hitherto, particularly in the case of vahana-purusas of Skanda. 1 Thus the 
principal figure is to be regarded as that of Agni, not of Karttikeya, along with 
the fact that the two ancillary figures backed by a peacock and a cock represent 
Karttikeya in his dual form of Skanda and Visakha, suggested by the artist by 
portraying his two favourite birds, the peacock his vehicle and the cock his 
ensign or d/iva/'a-emblem. 

The dual aspect of Skanda was not an unknown subject of early icono- 
graphy. On one Huviska’s coin we have two standing figures, one having a 
cock-standard and the other a spear, who are named on the coin itself as Skanda- 
Kumara-Visakha. 2 Besides literary references cited by us in our book on Skanda, 3 
further attention may now be drawn to certain Mathura reliefs showing Sasjhl 
goddess flanked by two spear-carrying figures to be identified as Skanda and 
Visakha, or Skanda in his dual aspect ( Mathura Mus. Nos. F 3 ; 1244; 15.739; 
54.363 ). 4 5 The belief of Skanda and Visakha as two sons of Agni is, however, 
well stated in the Harivamsa Parana where Krsna and Balarama are compared 
to them. 6 


1 R. C. Agrawala, “ Skanda from National Museum, New Delhi and U. P. Hills ”, East 
And West, Vol. 18, Nos. 3-4, 1968, figs. 1-2. 

2 P. K. Agrawala, Skanda-Kdrttikeya, pp. 434. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 

4 R. C. Agrawala, “Goddess §a$thi in Mathura Sculpture”, Bulletin of Museums and 
Archaeology in U.P., No. 4, Dec. 1969, pp. 1 ff.; P. K. Agrawala, “ Identification of the So-Called 
Nagi Figures as Goddess §a?thl ”, East and West, Vol. 21, Nos. 34, 1971, pp. 325 ff. 

5 N. P. Joshi, “ HarivaiMa ke Kuccha Ku§apa-kalina Sloka ”, Bulletin of Museums and 

Archaeology in U.P., No. 8, Dec. 1971, pp. 4-5. 


rAmApuram stone inscriptions of vikramAditya I 

By 

G. Jawaharlal, Hyderabad 

The inscription edited below, is engraved on a big rock lying in the field 
of Shri Linga Reddy, one mile from the east of the village, Ramapuram ( Near 
Balapanur ) in the Pulivendla taluka of the Cuddapah district ( A.P. ). 

The inscription is engraved on three sides of a rectangular block of stone 
of which two sides are broader than the third. The writing is neatly engraved 
in the typical Telugu-Kannada script of the period. Due to the damage suffered 
by the stone, a few letters are obliterated here and there, but otherwise the 
record is quite well preserved. A peculiar feature of the record is that contrary 
to the usual practice it is engraved from the bottom instead of top so that it has 
to be read from the bottom upwards on all sides like the Amaravatl pillar 
inscription of the Pallava king Simhavarman II. 3 

The language of the inscription is archaic Telugu, containing words and 
expressions which are not quite intelligible. The syntax is interesting and the 
construction of sentences is somewhat twisted ; for example, ‘ otapara-Revare- 
gankinutambhadi-maxtuxulu-ichchiri-rachamanambma. ’ 

The inscription records the gift of 150 marturlu of land to Otapara- 
Revare known as Buddhiparamesvara, the sav-adhyaksa of Siddhavafam, when 
Dharunavasanta, the ruler of the Renadu 7000 went on a pilgrimage to the 
place in the year in which his over-lord, Vikramaditya Prthivlvallabha 
Maharajadhiraja-paramesvara bhattaraka captured Kancl. The names of a few 
individuals are also mentioned as witnesses. The inscription ends with the usual 
imprecatory verse. 

Since the inscription does not furnish any chronological data, palaeography 
forms the main basis for dating it. King Vikramaditya, the overlord of 
Dharunavasanta, belongs obviously as indicated by his titles, to the Western 
Calukya royal family of Badami. Among the Calukya kings of Badamx, only 
two kings bore the name Vikramaditya. Both of them according to their records 
captured Kancl — the first of them from Isvarapotaraja, that is, the Pallava king 
ParameSvaravarman I and the second from Paramesvaravarman II, and not 
from Nandipotavarman as stated previously. Though the subjoined inscription 
is not dated and may thus belong to the reign of either of the two Vikramadityas, 
it may be assigned with great probability to Vikramaditya I, as it closely resem- 
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bles in palaeography and orthography the Dimmagudi record 1 of the same 
monarch. 

Hitherto the Dimmagudi epigraph is generally taken to be dated in the 
27th regnal year of the king. The term endu in the expression “ Samvat- 
sarambulu-irubhadi-cn^n ” does not mean, as understood, the seven but simply 
year. Grammatically ‘ irubhadi-entju ’ cannot be interpreted as “ 27 ”, as the 
word endu with the ‘ anunasika ’ can signify only the year not the Telugu 
numeral ‘ seven which does not contain the 4 anunasika The expression 
‘ irubhadi-epdu ’ can only be interpreted as 20th year. If this interpretation is 
correct, the Dimmagudi record can only be dated in the 20th year and not in the 
27th ( irubhadi-endu ) regnal year of Vikramaditya I. It does not give him a 
date two years beyond the latest date hitherto assigned to him. 2 Now it is 
clear in the light of these two records that Vikramaditya I captured KaficI in his 
20th regnal year. This is corroborated by the evidence of the Gadval plates of 
Vikramaditya I dated also in his 20th regnal year wherein it is stated that he 
defeated Isvarapotaraja ( Paramesvara-varman I ) 3 and sieged the city of KaficI. 
Relying on the Dimmagudi record, the subjoined inscription can be assigned 
also to Vikramaditya’s 20th regnal year ( A.D. 674-75 ), as we are told in this as 
in the Dimmagudi record that it was set up in the year in which he captured 
KaficI (samvatsarambulu-irubhadi-endu-aguneti-kancln-gonina.. .. ). 4 

Now the circumstances in which Vikramaditya I came to attack the Pallava 
capital KaficI may be briefly stated as follows. Narasirhhavarman I, the father 
of Paramesvaravarman I invaded the Western Calukya kingdom in A.D. 642, 
sacked its capital BadamI, put to death PulakeSin II the father of Vikramaditya 
I and annexed a large part of the Calukya dominions. For thirteen years from 
A.D. 642 to 655 Calukyan rule was in abeyance. Vikramaditya I who came to 
the throne in that year commenced a war with the Pallavas, the progress of 
which is indicated in his inscriptions. It is said in the Sobrab copper plates 5 6 
that he recovered the proper glory of his line ‘ after defeating the Pallava king. 
In the TalamaficI plates* he is said to have gained for himself the royalty of 
his father which had been interrupted by confederacy of three kings. According 
to the Togarceiju plates 7 he seized the city of KaficI after defeating the leader 

1 S.I.I. Vol. X, No. 24. p. 10; Annual Report No. 364 of 1920 

2 A.R.E. 1920 part II v 

3 E.1. X, p. 105 

4 Some letters of the Dimmagudi record can be deciphered in the light of the present 
Ramapuram record. In both the records the epithet Kaficln-gonina occurs which remains un- , 

deciphered in the Dimmagudi record ( 1.4 to 6 — ) _ _ j 

Vijayarajya-Sathvatsarambulu-irubhadi-ei?d cl " a ? un ®fl" I ^ aflcin ' gon ' 1 l a '‘ 

5 Ep. €. Vol. VIII 

6 Ep. Ind. Vol. IX 

7 J.B.B.R.A.Sj. XVI, p, 232 ^ 
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of the Pallavas who had been the cause of the disconfiture and the destruction 
of that family ( of the Calukyas ) which was as pure as the rays of the moon. 
It is obvious from these references that the Pallavas occupied the part of the 
Calukyan kingdom and it was recovered by Vikramaditya I. 

We must now attempt to discover the Pallava king or kings with whom he 
has to fight for the recovery of the ancestral kingdom. The Gadval plates 1 2 
dated A.D. 674 tell us that he ‘ crushed the glory of Narasimha \ caused the pro- 
wess of Mahendra to be dissolved; and subdued IS vara by mere eyes. It could 
thus appear that Vikramaditya I was the contemporary of three Pallava kings of 
Kanci, namely Narasimhavarman I ( A.D. 630-668 ), Mahendravarman II ( A.D. 
668-670 ) and Parana esvaravarman I ( A.D. 670-690 ). 

Although Vikramaditya I ascended the throne in A.D. 654 he seems to 
have invaded or rather say, subjugated the kingdom of the Pallavas in or about 
A.D. 674. This was due to fact that Narasimha was alive until A.D. 668 and 
so long as he was alive, he kept the Calukya king at a respectable distance. 
Moreover, it is obvious from the following Epigraphical data that the situation 
of his home kingdom could not permit him to think of his enemy that is, the 
Pallavas: 

( 1 ) The Kurnool plates IV show that he made his grant soon after he 
destroyed all those rival kinsmen who were contending with him for the posses- 
sion of the throne of his father ( Sarvam-dayadan-vijltya ). 

(2) The Kurnool plates II dated A.D. 657 a say that ( He ) acquired for 
himself the ( royal ) fortune of his father, which had been interrupted by a con- 
federacy of three kings. 

( 3 ) The Talamanci plates 3 dated A.D. 660 show us that (he ) made the 
burden of the whole kingdom to be presided over by one ( sole monarch ). 

(4) The Kurnool plates III dated A.D. 664 tell us that ( he ) confirmed 
the grants to gods and Brahmans which had been confiscated under ( those 
same ) three kings. 

It is obvious from these that Vikramaditya was very busy in reconquering 
the lost provinces of his father’s kingdom, and making himself the supreme 
ruler of it during the first ten years of his reign. It was not possible for him to 
think of invading the Pallava kingdom then. Dr. N .Vehkataramanayya 4 may 
be right in saying that no doubt there is a reference of the Pallavas in these re- 
cords; but they were in occupation of the Calukyan kingdom. So he had to 

1 Epi. Ind. X, p. 100 ff. 

2 J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XVI 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. IX 

4 Madras Christian College, Madras, October, 1927 


1 

1 
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fight with them for acquiring the lost provinces of his father’s kingdom Hence 
it could not have been possible for Vikramaditya I to have undertaken an 
invasion of a foreign country. 

(5) The Sanjan plates of Buddhavarsa dated A.D. 671. 1 He was an 
uncle of Vikramaditya I. It does not contain any reference to the Pallavas. 

(6) The Navasari plates of Siladitya dated A.D. 671. 2 He was a nephew 
of Vikramaditya I. This inscription mentions the Pallavas. Although the 
Sanjan plates and the Navasari plates are issued in the same year, the former is 
silent about the Pallavas. We may infer from this that the Calukyan invasion of 
the Pallava kingdom was of recent occurrence. 

(-7 ) The Hyderabad plates 3 mention the three Pallava kings who were the 
contemporaries of Vikramaditya I. According to Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 
they must be dated later than A.D. 670. 4 5 

(8) The Gadval plates 6 dated A.D. 674 refer to the three Pallava 
kings who were the adversaries of Vikramaditya I. They show clearly that 
Vikramaditya I invaded the Pallava country, entered the Colika Visaya and 
pitched his tents at Uraiyur. 

The foregoing analysis shows that during the first ten years of his reign 
Vikramaditya was busy in setting his kingdom in order; in the next four or five 
years, he was waiting a favourable opportunity to invade the kingdom of his 
enemies. The death of Narasimhavarman I and the succession of a weak king 
like Mahendra II offered him an excellent chance of invasion. Mahendra II 
ruled only for short period of two years. He could not evidently offer 
effective resistance to the invader but suffered defeat at his hands ; for Vikrama- 
ditya, as a matter of fact claims to have dissolved his prowess. He appears to 
have died, while the invasion was in progress. ParameSvara I succeeded his 
father in A.D. 670 according to Dubrueil. At that time, the enemies of his 
family, i.e., the Calukyas were already masters of a good part of his kingdom. 
His capital had fallen into their hands, his army was defeated and discouraged. 
Vikramaditya I entered the Colika-Visaya. ParameSvara I rose equal to the 
occasion. He strengthened the fortifications of his capital ; collected his beaten 
and dispirited troops and led them personally against the enemy. The contend- 
ing armies met at Peruvalanallur. A fierce fight ensued. But the result of the 
battle cannot be stated definitely, for the inscriptions of the Pallavas give 
credit to Paramesvara for victory and the inscriptions of the Calukyas on the 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 78; and S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 145 

4 M.C.C. Magazine, October 1927 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. X, p. 100 ff. 
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contrary to Vikramaditya. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya believes that the Peruva- 
lanallur battle resulted in the complete defeat of the Calukya army, and cites in 
support of this evidence of the Kuram grant * of Paramesvara I which asserts 
that he forced Vikramaditya, whose army consisted of several lakhs of men, to 
take flight covered only by a rag, besides, this is corroborated by the later Pallava 
inscriptions 1 2 according to which Paramesvara I gained victory over the forces 
of the Vallabha in a battle at Peruvalanallur and captured the city Ranarasika 3 
i.e. Badaml. 

(8) Prof. K. A. N. Sastry 4 on the contrary thinks that “ we need not 
accept the exaggerated claims made for Paramesvara I in the Kuram grant but 
there is little reason to doubt that the Pallava ruler gained his main objective 
and disappointed the invader by forcing him to retreat into his own territory — 

Prof. Sastry has not stated his reasons for regarding the claims of Para- 
meSvara I in the Kuram plates as exaggerated. The available evidence in the 
later W. Calukyan records indicate that the statement in the Kuram grant is 
substantially true. 

We are told in the Jejflri record 5 of Vinayaditya, son and successor of 
Vikramaditya I, that he ( Vinayaditya ) having at the command of his father 
( Vikramaditya I ) arrested the over-elated army of the Pallavas whose kingdom 
consisted of three ( component ) dominions, like Senani who, at the bidding of 
(his father ) BalenduSekhara, did arrest the army of the Daityas, and pleased 
his ( father’s ) mind by bringing all provinces ( of his kingdom ) into a state of 
peace. 6 It is clear that the passage refers to a Pallava invasion of the Calukya 
kingdom during the reign of Vikramaditya I himself. Dr. N. Venkatarama- 
nayya 7 has said that on account of some reason or other Vikramaditya I was 
not able to command his army personally. But he could not express what that 
reason was. It is not unlikely that Paramesvara I sent forces under Sirttogqlar 8 
into the Calukya country when Vikramaditya I camped at Colika-visaya in order 
to divide the enemy’s forces before the Peruvalanallur battle took place Prof. 
Sastry 9 has wrongly stated that the home territory was ruled and guarded by 
his son Vinayaditya and his grandson Vijayaditya during Vikramaditya I’s ab- 


1 s.1.1. Vol.I.p. 152 

2 Conjivaram inscriptions of Rajasimha ( i.e., Mahendra lit ) S.I.I. I, p. 23 

3 Another inscription of the same king, S.I.I. I, p. 13 

4 Early History of the Deccan, Parts I-IV 

5 Ep. Indica Vol. IX, p. 62 

6 M.C.C. Magazine, October 1927 

7 Ibid 

8 Prof. Sastry stated that Si.fruttomdar is best placed in the period of Paramesvara I. 
Early history of the Deccan ( 1-4). 

9 Early History of the Deccan, Part-: I-IV 
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sence; for, the Rayagad plates 1 of Vijayaditya dated A.D. 703 give the story of 
a northern expedition of Vinayaditya in which his son Vijayaditya played pro- 
minent part, while his grandfather was on his conquering expedition to the south. 
Very likely as soon as Vikramaditya faced reverses at Peruvalanallur battle and 
having known of the despatch of the Pallava troops into his home territory, he 
sent a message to his son and grandson, who were then engaged on northern 
expedition to return home and protect the capital city BadamI at least. Accord- 
ing to the Jejuri 2 and Kenduri plates 3 , Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya were quite 
equal to the task of beating back the Pallava army under Siruttomjur, though, 
no doubt, only after a hard fight as that army seems to have advanced as far as 
Vatapi and sacked the city. If the home territory was really ruled and guarded 
by his son Vinayaditya and his grandson Vijayaditya, during the absence of 
Vikramaditya I as stated by Prof. Sastry, they would certainly have stemmed 
the advance of the exultant forces of the lord of Kafici before they enter their 
home territory. Perhaps due to their absence from the home territory they seem 
to have come a bit late by which time, the Pallava general had already sacked 
their capital city. 

This temporary occupation of Vatapi and retreat of Vikramaditya from 
the battle-field may have been the ground for the claim of the victory of Para- 
mesvara I in the Kuram grant. 

The subjoined inscription refers to Dharunavasanta the ruler of Rena<Ju. 
So far as known at present the name of Dharunvasanta does not find place among 
the Renadu Cola kings. 4 Then, who was this Dharunavasanta of the present 
record? A chief of the name of Vikramaditya the ruler of TurumaraviSaya 
with the titles Dharunavasanta and Samantakesarl figures as a subordinate of 
the W. Calukya Vijayaditya in a record at Betapalli 5 in the Anantapur district. 
The Kondupalli record 6 of Vijayaditya refers to a battle ( on behalf of the king ) 
in which the rulers of Turumaravisaya ( modern gooty taluka ) were vanquished 
by the chief Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banaraja, son of Narasimhabanaraja. 
Bana chiefs governed this territory as vassals of the Western Calukya kings as 
shown by other inscriptions. Here I am tempted to identify Vikramaditya Bali 
Banaraja of Betapalli and Kondupalli record with Dharunavasanta of the present 
record. Very likely, the title Dharunavasanta may have been given to his 
vassal, Vikramaditya BalibSnaraja by his overlord the Calukya Vikramaditya I 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. X, p. 14 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX, p. 62 ff. 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, p 202 IF. 

4 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVIII, p. 234 

5 A.R. No. 333 of 1920 
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when he captured Kaficf. 1 In addition to Dharupavasanta, Samantakesari was 
given by Vijayaditya, perhaps only after the T urumaravisaya was conquered by 
him. 2 Now it is clear that Vikramaditya Bali Baiiaraja, son of Narasimha Baija- 
raja, who was then popularly hailed as Dharunavasanta and Samantakesari 
acted as subordinate chief to both Vikramaditya I and Vijayaditya, so he might 
have flourished in between A.D. 674 to A.D. 721 3 . 

The province over which the Banas and the Telugu C5$a kings apparently 
ruled is stated to have been the Rena<ju-seven thousand. It is roughly the 
country between the two tributaries of the river Penna viz., the Citravati in the 
north-west and Ceyyaperu in the south-west comprising a modern Kamalapuram, 
Proddutur and Jammalamadugu talukas and parts of Koilkunjla in Kurnool 
District and parts of Anantapur districts. It has been supposed by Shri H. K. 
Sastry that Renailu means ‘ black-soil * country which is traced in the regions 
along the valley of the Kundu river. The explanation is rather fanciful. The 
real meaning of the term appears to be ‘ the country of the king or Redu ’. 

Of the other place names, Siddhavatam, is obviously the present Siddhavat, 
Cuddapah district. One stone epigraph from Malepadu adds the district Siddhi- 
— one thousand, perhaps the same as the present Siddhavaj taluka. 



Ramapuram stone Inscription of Vikramaditya I 
TEXT FIRST FACE 

(12) meSvarlu 

( 11 ) dyak§aya [ bu ] buddhi para 
(10) du cu-bha(arani sarva- 
( 9 ) cu-siddhavafam-ba 
( 8 ) ntul-renap^eju 
( 7 ) eiitju-dharuiriavasa 
( 6 ) raj-kanci-gSoina- 
( 5 ) paramesvara-bhata 
( 4 ) rajadhiraja- 
( 3 ) vx-vallabha-maha 
( 2 ) maditya-pridhi- 
( 1 ) svasti-sri-vikra- 


1 Dimmagudi record— Samvatsararhbul-irubhadi-endu Kaficin-gonina. 

2 Kondupalli record dated A.D. 720 of Vijayaditya, A.R. No. 359 of 1920J 

3 Dharunavasanta may have ruled still more years as the undated BStapalli inscription 
has referred to him. 
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SECOND FACE 

( 10 ) 

( 9 ) mudutju-aca^lu 
( 8 ) lu-vagi-raaju vaju 
( 7 ) paru-panri pap -pa 

( 6 ) a[ la ]mbunapajru-ne[ rpi ] 

( 5 ) ki-saksi-va[ cu ]varlu 
( 4 ) xacamlnambuna-deni 
( 3 ) turlu-pannasa-ichhiri 
( 2 ) gariki-nuf{embhadi-maru 
( 1 ) [ -5 ]{a-pararevare 

THIRD FACE 

(11) 

( 10 ) vilalu 
( 9 ) vulu vega 
( 8 ) veseru 
( 7 ) lambu]u 
( 6 ) ve-devagu 
( 5 ) vra-paru 
( 4 ) ranasi-vef e ] 

( 3 ) navanru . . 

( 2 ) vakrariibu 

( I ) Chhiri 


THE INITIAL PERIOD OF THE SILVER COINAGE OF THE 

SATAVAHANAS 

By 

Ajay Mitra Shastri, Nagpur 

The Satavahanas issued their coins mostly in base metals like copper, lead 
and potin. In a later period of their history they also started a coinage in white 
metal, obviously in imitation of the silver issues of their adversaries, the Saka 
K§atrapas of Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawad. However, as compared to the 
coins in cheap metals, their silver issues known so far are rather scarce. Till 
now only about a dozen silver coins have been reported. 1 But there is no doubt 
that these represent only a small fraction of the silver currency introduced by 
Satavahanas in their dominions. However, curious as it might appear, like the 
beginnings of the Satavahana currency in general the initial period of the silver 
coinage of the Satavahanas is also shrouded in obscurity. 

The solution of this problem depends, to a large extent, on the correct 
interpretation and attribution of a unique silver coin published by A. S, Altekar 
about quarter of a century ago. 2 Weighing 30 grains and measuring .7 inches in 
diameter, it bears a six peaked hill, with a dot in each of its arches, on a plat- 
form, below a wavy line and the Brahm! legend commencing from the top of the 

hill -rano-Gotami on the obverse, and the Ujjayini symbol with a pellet in each 

of its orbs on the reverse. 3 


1 Of these, one belongs to Vasisthiputra Pujumavi (H. V. Trivedi, JNSI, Vol. XTV, 
pp. 1-3, PI. I. 1-2), four to Vasisthipuira Satakarpi ( A. S. Altekar, ibid., Vol. XI, pp. 59-63, 
PI. II. 5-6; Dinkar Rao, ibid., Vol. XXI, pp. 9-12, PI. I. 4; Altekar, ibid., pp. 13-17; D. C. Sircar, 
Ep. lnd., Vol. XXXV, pp. 247-52 and Pis. facing pp. 250-51; S. Ramayya, JNSI, Vol. XXVII, 
pp. 32-36, PI. II. 6; ibid., Vol. XXX, pp. 74-79 ; another silver coin of this king is reported to be 
in the cabinet of S. M. Shukla of Bombay, ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 107 ), and seven to Gautamiputra 
Srl-Yajha Satakarpi ( E. J. Rapson, BMC, A WK, pp. lxxxix-xc, 45, PI. VII ; D. R. Bhandarkar, 
A SI, AR, 1913-14, p. 20S, PI. LXV. 22; S. K. Katare, JNSI, Vol. XII, pp. 326-32; Vol. XIII, 
pp. 46-51; Altekar, ibid., Vol. XII, pp. 132-33; Vol. XIII, pp. 51-52; P. V. Ranade, ibid., Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 98-99, PI. I. 8; K. D. Bajpai, Coinage of the Satavahanas and coins from Excavations 
(Ed. Ajay Mitra Shastri, p. 30, PI. I. 6). I have seen another, portrait coin of Sri-yajfta with 
Dr. M. C. Chaubay of Jabalpur. Another silver coin in two pieces doubtfully attributed to 
Gautamiputra Satakarpi has been published by P. L. Gupta, ibid., Vol. XXI, pp. 107-9, P. VI, 
I-1A. Still another silver coin is the one under discussion. 

2 JNSI, Vol. VIII, pp. 111-13. 

3 The Pnotograph of the obverse seems to be defective. The peaks of the hill appear 
to be laid sideways and not vertically as usual, and the inscription is not clear. At p. 112, cres- 
cented six-arched hill is described, by oversight, as on the reverse. 
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Although the incompleteness of the legend rendered the identification of 
the issuer difficult , 1 from such other indications as were available, Altekar 
attributed this coin to Gautamfputra Sri- Yajna Satakarni . 2 His view was 
mainly based on Rapson’s observation that the change from the three-arched 
caitya ( hill ) to the six-arched one took place during the reign of Gautamlputra 
Yajna SatakarijI 3 and on the close resemblance between this coin and some lead 
coins of the Andhrade§a fabric attributed by Rapson to this king . 4 He surmised 
that Sri-Yajna Satakariil probably signalised his reconquest of the portions of 
Gujarat and Malwa not only by issuing silver portrait coins, but also by striking 
inscribed silver coins of the Andhradesa type . 5 Another reason which must 
have prompted Altekar’s suggestion probably was that, at that time, silver coins 
of only Yajna Satakarni were known. Differing from Altekar, P. J. Chinmulgund 
proposed to identify the issuer of this coin with Gautamlputra Satakarni mainly 
on the ground that, while counter-striking the silver coins of Nahapana, Gautaml- 
putra Satakarni used both the three-arched and six-arched varieties of the hill 
device with or without dots in the arches and with or without crescent at the 
top . 6 He also indicated the remote possiblity of the coin in question being 
actually an issue of Nahapana restruck by Gautamlputra Satakarni . 7 In his 
comments on Chinmulgund’s paper 8 and elsewhere 9 Altekar reiterated his 
view which seems to have been by and large accepted by numismatists. 

However, since the publication of the above coin over two decades earlier, 
much new material has come to light rendering a reappraisal of the whole ques- 
tion imperative. Silver coins of Vasigfhiputra Pulumavi and Vasisthlputra 
Satakariil which were not known then have been published in the interval. And 
since the problem has a great bearing on the beginning and history of the 
Satavahana silver coins, it is discussed here afresh in the light of the new evid- 
ence. 

Firstly, the representation of the six-peaked hill was the main argument in 
favour of assigning this coin to Gautamlputra ^rx- Yajna Satakarni. Even bar- 

1 There were two Gautamiputras in the family, viz., Gautamlputra Satakarni and 
Gautamlputra Yajna Satakari?L 

2 It must be said in fairness to Atterkar that he considered, but rejected the possibi- 
of this coin being issued by Gautamlputra Satakarni. Vide JNSI, Vol. VIII, pp. 111-12. 

3 BMC, ANK, pp. lxxii-lxxiii. 

4 ibid., pp. 36-37, Pi. VI, Nos. 139-46. ^ 

5 JNSI, Vol. XIII, p- 112. 

6 Ibid., Vol. IX. pp. 93-94; Vol. X, pp. 22-23. For the Jogalthambhi hoard containing 

Nahapana’s restruck coins, see JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, PP- 22344. For counter-striking devices, 
see JNSI, Vol. XVII ( ii ), pp. 97-99. ' ^ Y V- ; t;': v uj; 

7 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 94. 
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ring the devices employed by Gautamlputra Satakarni in restamping Nahapana’s 
silver coins which, as pointed out above, include the six-peaked hill, there is 
enough evidence to prove that the device was quite popular with the predecessors 
of Yajna Satakarpi. The Madras Government Museum has some lead coins of 
Gautamlputra Satkarni 1 and one coin of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 2 bearing the 
six-peaked hill on the obverse and the Ujjayini symbol on the reverse. Some 
lead coins of this type with the legend ratio Gotamiputasa Siri-Sdtakariisa were 
published by Rapson who, however, attributed them to ^rl-Yajna Satkarni even 
though they do not bear the king’s personal name Yajna . 3 These coins actually 
appear to have been issued by Gautamlputra Satakarni . 4 Moreover, we also 
have silver issues of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 5 and Vasisthiputra Satakarpi , 6 
which show on the reverse crescented six-peaked hill as one of the major devices, 
the other being the Ujjayini symbol. It would thus follow that the six-peaked 
hill symbol has no bearing on the attribution of this coin as it was used at least 
by four Satavahana rulers, viz., Gautamlputra Satakarni, Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, 
Vasisthiputra Satakarni and Sri- Yajna Satakarni. The only inference one can 
draw from the occurrence of this symbol is that it could not have been issued by 
any king before Gautamlputra Satakarni who appears to have introduced it for 
the first time on the coins of this dynasty. 

Let us now institute a comparative study of the silver coins of the Sata- 
vahanas about whose attribution there is no room for doubt and see if they 
furnish any indication about the attribution of the present coin. Three Sata- 
vahana rulers are definitely known to have issued silver coins. They are Vasis- 
thiputra Pulumavi, Vasisthiputra Satakarni and Gautamlputra Sri-Yajna 
Satakanii. The silver issues of all these kings are almost uniform as regards 
their obverse and reverse devices. The obverse shows the bust of the king to 
right while the reverse bears the Ujjayini symbol on left and six-peaked hill 
surmounted by a crescent with a zigzag line below on right as the principal 
symbols. They can be distinguished from one another as issues of different 
ruling chiefs only by referring to legends which give the names and titles of the 


•1 M. Rama Rao, Select Satavahana Coins in the Government Museum, Madras^. Bulletin 
of the Madras Government Museum, New Series, General Section, Vol. ill, No. 2, Madras, 1959), 
pp 2-3, 15, Nos. 14-22 

2 Ibid, pp 3, 15, No 23 

3 BMC.AWK, pp 36-37 

4 Cf Rama Rao, op cit , pp 2-3 

5 JNSI, Vol XIV, pp 1-3, PI. I. 1-2 " .. 

6 Ibid, Vol XI, pp 59-63; PL II. 5-6; Vol. XXI, pp. 9-12, 13-17, PI. I 4-4a; Ep. Ini, 
Voi. XXXV, pp. 247-52, Pis. facing pp. 250-51 ; JNSI, Vol. XXVII, pp. 32-36, PI. II. 6; Vol. XXX, 
pp. 74-79, Pi. IX. 15. 
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issuing kings. This type was evidently introduced by Vasi?fhlputra Pujumavi * 
and adhered to by his successors without a single exception. The fact that 
except the dubious coin under consideration no silver coin of any other types is 
known to have been issued by any Satavahana ruler shows that it had become 
well-established as the sole type for the silver coins of the dynasty. Under these 
circumstances, it was neither necessary nor possible for Gautamiputra SrI-Yajna 
Satakarni to revert to the type employed by his great ancestor for counter-striking 
the silver coins of Nahapana, and issue the present coin. Moreover, as is well- 
known, coinage in India was local in character and generally different types were 
chosen for coins in different metals. For instance, not a single portrait 'coin of 
the Satavahanas is known in any metal other than silver. It follows from the 
above that the present coin can, by no stretch of imagination, be attributed to 
Gautamiputra SrI-Yajna Satakarni. It could have, therefore, been struck by the 
only other Gautamiputra of the dynasty, i.e., Gautamiputra Satakarijl. 

A comparison of the legend on the present coin on the one hand and those 
on the normal Satavahana silver issues on the other also points in the same 
direction. The latter bear legends on both sides, that on the reverse showing 
definite Dravidian elements in certain respects. 1 2 The coin under study, which, 
like the silver pieces of Nahapana counter-struck by Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
bears legend only on the obverse, has, therefore, got to be placed in the period 
prior to the introductton of the double-legend silver coins. 

The above conclusion is also supported by a study of the circumstances 
under which the silver coinage of the Satavahanas originated. Many Satavahana 
rulers prior to Gautamiputra Satakarni are known to have issued a variety of 
coins. But all these coins are in base metals like lead, copper and potin. Not 
a single silver issue of the pre-Gautamlputra period is known. Gautamiputra 
Satakarni also, like his predecessors, contented himself, for a major part of his 
reign, by striking cheap metals. It was only towards the close of his reign that 
circumstances forced him to think seriously of issuing coins in white metal. His 
victory over the K§aharata Mahaksatrapa Nahapana necessitated the issue of a 


1 P. L. Gupta published a silver portrait coin broken into two pieces and tentatively attri- 
buted it to Gautamiputra Satakarni. Vide JNSI, Vol. XXI, pp. 107-0, PI. VI. 1-IA. But the 
reading of the legend is, as admitted by Gupta himself, very doubtful and renders the suggested 
attribution uncertain. It has recently been suggested on stylistic grounds that the piece be- 
longs to Gautamiputra Satakarni. See P. R. K. Prasad in Coinage of the Satavahanas and Coins 
from Excavations ( Ed. Ajay Mitra Shastri, pp. 68-70. Only a better preserved speciman can 
solve this problem. In case, however, this coin was actually issued by Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
the credit of initiating the bust type silver coins also will have to be accorded to him. 

2 For discussion on this point, see references in the first footnote of this paper. The 
reverse legend on Vasisthiputra Satakanfi’s coins was correctly read and interpreted by D. C. 
Sircar in Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, pp. 247 ff.; Studies in Indian Coins, Delhi, 1968, pp. 107 ff, 
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silver coinage to meet the requirements of the newly acquired provinces which 
were accustomed to the use of such coins. The conqueror tried to meet this re- 
quirement at first by restamping the coins of his vanquished enemy with his own 
devices and legend. But as he had no silver types of his own, he used one of 
the types of his lead coins, which he had himself partly introduced, for this 
purpose, /.£>., three-or six-arched hill with or without dots in the arches, some- 
times surmounted by crescent, on the obverse, and the UjjayinI symbol with or 
without pellets in the orbs on the reverse. Such coins have been found in large 
numbers in the famous Jogalthambhi hoard. These coins also served the addi- 
tional purpose of announcing his victory over his foe. These restruck pieces, 
however, could not meet the requirements of the newly annexed provinces for 
ever, and Gautamiputra SatakarnI, therefore, decided to issue his own silver 
coinage. And for this purpose he utilised the same type with which he had 
earlier counter-struck the coins of Nahapana. The coin under reference is a 
specimen of this independent silver currency. As Gautamiputra started this 
coinage late in his reign, it was issued in small numbers; hence the paucity of 
such coins. Most of the northern provinces acquired by him were lost to the 
Satavahanas during the reign of his successor, Vasi§thiputra Pulumavi, as a re- 
sult of the energetic and expansionist military policy pursued by the Kardamaka 
Mahaksatrapas Casfana and Rudradaman I. However, towards the end of his 
reign he seems to have reconquered some of these provinces and thought of 
issuing silver currency for these reoccupied areas. Probably the experience of 
the independent silver coinage introduced by his father was not very happy as 
the regions for which it was meant were used to portrait coins in silver and so 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi decided to issue bust coins. But while he gave his bust 
on the obverse of these coins, he took full care to accommodate both the ob- 
verse and reverse devices of the silver currency introduced by his great father on 
the reverse of these coins. These issues, though differing from the Kardamaka 
ones as regards the reverse devices, were apparently well received by the people 
and became established as the standard type of the Satavahana silver coinage. 
History repeated itself over two centuries later when the Gupta emperor Candra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya extinguished the Kardamaka &aka rule from Malwa and 
Gujarat and minted his own silver currency to replace the Saka Kjatrapa issues. 
He, too, retained the obverse type of the vanquished enemy supplanting the 
reverse devices by his own. 

To sum up, it may concluded that the credit of initiating an independent 
Satavahana silver currency is undoubtedly due to the great Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni. The newly introduced type was continued by his successors on the re- 
verse of their silver coins while the obverse was occupied by the royal bust. 



PULAKE&N II AND PERSIA 

By 

Birendra Kumar Singh, Bodh-Gaya 

The Arab historian Tabari 1 informs that in the 30th year of the reign of 
Khusru II of Persia, Paramesvara, the king of India, sent to the Persian Court 
an embassy with a letter of greetings. 2 This is also attested by a painting in 
cave No. 1 of the Ajanta Caves. 3 But this interpretation of the Picture as well as 
the identification of Indian king mentioned by Tabari with Pulakesin II, the king 
of the early Calukya dynasty of Badami, have been questioned by several 
scholars. Ettinghousen 4 doubts Noldeke’s restoration of Purumesa into Pula- 
ke£a. He suggests that it should be taken as Pulakesin. Foucher’s view is that 
no historical scenes were represented anywhere in Ajanta caves. 6 Professor R. 
C. Majumdar relates Tabari passage to Harsavardhana of Pusyabhuti dynasty 6 
rather than Pulakesin II of the early Calukya period on the following grounds : 

( i ) In the first place, the geographical considerations favour this hypo- 
thesis, Harsa’s empire being closer to Persia, and there being an old and frequ- 
ented route between the two countries. It is true that there was a sea-route 
between Persia and China via Indian coast. But this must have been less con- 
venient and more tedious than the former. 7 

( ii ) We have actual references to intercourse between Harsa’s kingdom 
and Persia. For, according to Banabhatta, Harsa’s horses were brought from 
Persia (Cowell, p. 50). This fact, according to Majumdar, is further substan- 
tiated by Lama Taranatha, the Tibetan historian who says that a Persian king 
presented horses to the King of Madhyadesa and the latter sent in return a few 
elephants (Taranatha, Trans, by Schiefner, p. 94). Irrespective of Chronology, 
this statement vouches for a close intercourse between Persia and that part of 
India over which Harsavardhana ruled. 

( iii ) It is quite clear from some expressions used by Banabhatta that the 
conquest of Persia was not regarded by Harsa’s chiefs as beyond the range of 
practical policies. For, among the bravadoes uttered by them we must cite the 
following “ the hand of the Turushkas is to the brave but a cubit. Persia is 
only a span 

( iv ) Again, Taranatha states that Har§a once upon a time built a great 
religious edifice of wood, not far from Maujusthdna (probably Multan). There 
he invited a large number of the Mlechchas and burnt about twelve thousand 
of them together with their scriptures. As a result of this, the religion of the 
Persians and the £akas was little practised for nearly a century. According to 
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him, we need not critically examine this story, for, it is palpably absurd., but it 
shows popular tradition has preserved the reminiscence of a close and intimate 
relationship between Persia and India during Harsa’s rule. 

( v ) Lastly, the Persian king refers to the Indian monarch as ‘the king of 
India ’ As Persia and western countries in general were more intimately asso- 
ciated with Northern India, the terra ‘ king of India ’ could hardly apply to one 
who did not rule in the north. 

Thus, Majumdar concludes " while there is no so much detailed evidence, 
direct or indirect about the intercourse between Persia and Harsavardhana’s 
empire, we hardly possess a single scrap of evidence connecting Pulakesin II 
with the kingdom of Khusru II. It is, therefore, legitimate to hold, at least, as a 
working hypothesis, that the king of India who sent embassies to Khusru II of 
Persia was Harsavardhana and not Pulakesin II. ’ 8 

There is, however, no reason to doubt the fact of an Indian embassy to the 
Persian Court, which according to Tabari, the great Arab historian ( A.D. 838- 
921 ) was received by Khusru in the thirty-sixth year of his reign (A.D.6 25-626). 
The name of the Indian king who sent the embassy is given in the printed list of 
Tabari as FRMISHA and the variants QRMISA and QRMISIA are noted. 9 

Regarding the identity of this king, Ferqusson quotes from a communica- 
tion from Noldeke, the renowned scholar of Arabic; “ We may, therefore, assume 
PH R MISHA is intended, or as the Arabs use ‘ Ph ’ to the Persian ‘ P ’ and 
‘ I’ for the Persian ‘ E ’, we must write the name PRMESFIA. At the same time, 
as “ R ” and “ L ” are written with the same sign in Pehlavi, so is “ R ” to be 
taken as a false mode of expressing “ L ”. As “ M ” may be substituted by “K” 

( Q ) in the Arabic or in the Pehlavi, it follows that the name may be correctly 
read as “ Pulakesa ”. In his german translation of Tabari, Noldeke states more 
cautiously: “ The correct form is probably Pulukesa (with the Palatal sibilant)”. 10 

It is possible to agree with Noldeke only up to a certain extent and take 
FRMESHA as the correct name of the Indian king as known to Tabari, but it is 
certainly too much of a textual violence to correct it to PulakeSa. 11 There is no 
doubt that Yon Gupschmidt hints upon the correct Indian equivalent when he 
observes that the word represents nothing more than the usual Indian royal title 
Paramesa, ‘ the supreme lord V 2 It is certainly permissible to go a step further 
and take Paramesvara as the correct form of the word. 

This restoration of the word points to the conclusion that the embassy was 
sent by an Indian king who styled himself Paramesvara. This title which be- 
came along with the two others Paramabhattdraka and Maharajadhiraja I3 , an 
almost indispensable royal title in the early medieval days. So far as we are 
aware, firstly it was adopted by Yasodharman of Malwa in the first half of the 
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sixth century A.D., but did not became common till a four centuries later. In 
the period with which we are concerned, even Harsa of Kanauj did not, thus, 
style himself as the title docs not occur in his official documents. Bana no 
doubt twice refers to Harsa as Paramesvara}* But in one of these cases the word 
is a double entendre ( the comparison being with Siva ) used along with the 
similar words i.e. ( Purusottama = Visnu ). In other case, it is only one of the 
many pompous titles attributed to Harsa and has little bearing on actual facts. 
The same title again is used for Harsa in a Navasari Copper plate of A.D. 706 in 
which it is stated that Dadda II, the great grandfather of the author of the grant, 
afforded protection to a chief of Valabhl, who had been deputed by Parmesvara, 
the illustrious Harsa. 15 As this is a late document, its value on the point under 
discussion may be regarded as dubious. As the title does not occur in the 
documents issued by Harsa himself in the Banskhera and Madhuban copper 
plates and the Sonapat and Nalanda seals ; it cannot be regarded as one of the 
recognized official dignities adopted by Harsa. If it is assumed that it was 
Harsa who was responsible for the embassy to Khusru’s court in A.D. 625-626 
it is difficult to explain why he should subscribe himself as Paramesvara in his 
message to the Persian king and omit this title in his own copper plate issued in 
A.D. 628 and A.D. 631, though retaining this in the two other titles Parama- 
bhattaraka and Maharajadhiraja. 16 On the other hand, we have sufficient refer- 
ence to point to the fact that Pulakesin II of the early Calukya dynasty bore 
the title Paramesvara 11 and that his immediate successors made a special display 
of it in their inscriptions. 

Besides this, we have additional historical facts to contradict the hypothesis 
of Professor Majumdar. In the first place, we cannot agree with him that Harsa’s 
empire was close to Persia. On the other hand, we can safely say that the 
empire of Pulakesin II was closer to Persia. Valabhi, Gurjaras and the Malavas 
were the allies of Pulakesin II, whereas the empire of Harsa could not make any 
headway beyond Thaneshvara as Majumdar himself says. 18 Of course, there 
was a frequented route between the two countries by land but the presence of a 
sea-route also cannot be ignored. The existence of a sea-route is vouched by 
KSIidasa in Raghuvamsa 19 where Raghu is said to have proceeded to Persia by 
the land-route no doubt implying that an alternative sea-route also existed. 20 

Majumdar cites two instances to substantiate his view that Har§a’s horses 
were brought from Persia as mentioned by Banabhatta. Quoting Taranatha he 
says, “ the Persian king presented horses to the king of Madhyadesa and in 
return he got elephants Here he does not care for chronology. The Persian 
horses were famous in ancient times and generally all the kings of India brought 
horses from Persia. According to Taranatha, the king of Madhyadesa received 
horses from Persia and in return he got the elephants. This shows that there 
was a good demand for Persian horses but does not prove the fact that the 
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embassies were exchanged and there was a personal friendship between the two 
kings. 

As regards Taranatba’s mention of the killing of the Mlechchas and burn- 
ing of their scriptures by Har§a, we may say that this is not a historical fact, and 
such absured things cannot be taken to prove the historiocity of Harsa-Persia 
relations. And, even if we accept it, how could then be a friendly relation 
between the two hostile kings? 

His last argument is that Pulakesin II did not rule over the north and only 
those kings were called ‘ king of India ’ who ruled in North, it must have been 
Harsa and not Pulakesin II. Here we would like to point out that there were 
many south Indian kings who were called the kings of India. Above all, we know 
that Pulakesin II had defeated Harsavardhana. This being the case, if Khusru 
II calls him the ‘ King of India there is nothing wrong in it. 

B. Ghosh in his article * Pulakesin II and Persia 5 hints at a king named 
Sahi Tigina who is known from his coins and has been called the master of 
Takan and Khurasan in the Pahlavi legend and the * Supreme lord ’ of India and 
Iran in the Nagari legend of his coins, and states that he may be the king who 
sent the embassy to the Persian court. Thus, he raises the following points to 
support his hypothesis: ‘ In the first place Sahi Tigina bore the title Paramesvara, 
secondly he called himself the king of India i.e. the Indus region, which the 
India Par-excellence to the western countries and thirdly he and a king Vasudeva 
almost certainly belonged to same Sassanian dynasty, as is evident from their 
coin types as well as the use of Sassanian Pahlavi on their coins ( Cf. Rapson, 
Indian Coins, p. 30 ), and what is more important, according to him, were in 
same way intimately connected with Khusru II himself, their coins having the 
same with their undoubted Sassanian officiation and their territory close to Persia, 
is more likely to have responsible for the embassy to the Persian court than any 
other contemporary Indian king’. Thus, according to B. Ghosh, the embassy 
was only a local affair, with no bearing on the main political history of India; 23 

But B. Ghosh is himself not very much serious about his hypothesis. In 
the same article, he further states, that ' there is, however, one objection to this 
hypothesis : the correspondence between an Indo-Sassanian prince and Khusru 
must have been in Pahlavi and it is unlikely that the former should mention his 
Indian title Paramesvara and not its Pahlavi equivalent in his letter, as he does 
in the Pahlavi legend on his coins V 4 

Besides this, it does not seem convincing that the exchange of a local 
embassy would have been mentioned with such a prominence by the historian 
like Tabari. Above all, a small king of Sindhu region would not have got re- 
cognition from the king like Khusru II as the * king of India 
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Thus, where we have not sufficient material to identify the king of India 
with Har$a and Sahi Tigina, we have certain important historical materials to 
say that it was Pulakesin II who sent the embassy to the Persian court. The 
date of Ajanta cave No. I has been fixed In between A.D. 610 to A.D. 630 which 
depicts the picture of embassy and during this period Pulakesin II flourished. 
Secondly, Ajanta and its neighbouring territories formed the part of Pulakesin 
IPs empire. Thirdly, Hiuen-Tsang mentions that the fame of Pulakesin II 
reached far and wide. Fourthly, Pulakesin II was the greatest king of India at 
that time who even defeated Harsavardhana, the lord of entire Uttarapatha as 
borne out by several historical facts, and lastly, which is more important that 
all the early Persian relations came to be established with South India or with 
Western India. Thus, we have solid historical reference that the Persians came 
to India and settled down in the Thana district of Maharashtra which was the 
part of Pulakesin IPs empire as early as 7th century A.D. 24 This shows that 
the relationship between the two States continued. The above facts, therefore, 
leaves no ground to doubt that it was Pulakerin II who sent the embassy to the 
Persian court during the time of Khusru II. 
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THE DATE OF ARA&G COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTION OF 
BHIMASENA II— A REVIEW 
By 

Nisar Ahmad, Varanasi 

The date of the Arang copper plate inscription of Bhimasena II >, which. 
“ is the only dated inscription of the locality and the period, ” 1 2 is read different- 
ly. Hira Lai, its editor, deciphers ‘ Guptandm Samvatsara Sate 200, 80, 2 3 and 
translates it as “ in the year of the Guptas in hundreds 200, 80, 2 ” 4 . 

Ghosh accepts it. 5 On this Mirashi comments : “ It is plain that the 
writer intended to give the year of the date both in words and in figures, but 
omitted inadvertently some expression like dvy -asity-uttare after samvvatsara 
-Sate. Is there a similar mistake in the expression samvvatsara -Sata-dvaye ”?, 6 
But he does “ not think so, because firstly, the characters of the inscription are 

much earlier than A.D. 601-2 to which the record will have to be assigned 

if the intended reading is sawvvalsara-sata-dvaye-dvy-asit-yuttare ; secondly, the 
symbols which follow give the date 182, not 282 . . . The first symbol stands for 
100, since the horizontal bar which is added on the right of its vertical to 
change it into one for 200 is wanting here. The date of the Arang plates is thus 
G. E. 182 ( not 282 ) which corresponds to A.D. 501-2 ” 7 . 

Sircar rejects Mirashi’s suggestions by stating that, “ There is no doubt 
about the correctness of Hiralal’s reading of the symbol in question as 200, and 
as regards the expression, it does not prove anything in view of such epigraphic 
passages as samvatsara-Sate 372 in the Buchkala inscription of Nagabhata II, 
lines 1-7.” 8 Answering it Mirashi writes that his “reading of the date of the 
Arang plate was based not only on the introductory expression santvatsara-Sate 
... but also on the form of the numerical symbol and above all on the 
palaeographical evidence detailed in my article. This evidence has not yet been 
controverted.” 9 But we can say that in his first article Mirashi does not produce 
a critical account of the palaeographical characteristics of the Arang copper 


1 El, IX, pp. 242 ff. 

2 El, XXV, p. 268. 

3 El, IX, p. 345. 

4 Ibid. 

5 El, XXV, p. 268. 

6 El, XXVI, p. 228. 

7 Ibid. 

8 IHQ, XXII, p. 62. 

9 Studies in Indology, I, p. 236. 
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plate, though the test letters of this record are drawn in the palaeographical 
chart related with that article. There Mirashi discusses the beginning of the 
developed forms of the test letters that also occur in the inscriptions of 
Nannaraja and MahS-Sivagupta Balarjuna . 1 2 Here, however, if a critical and 
comparative study is made, admittedly it may be inferred, from his statement 
that “ the developed forms of the test letters that we notice in the inscriptions of 
Nannaraja and Maha-Sivagupta ” 2 occur in the “ inscriptions which range in 
dates from A.D. 588 to 631 ” 3 and the appended palaeographical chart showing 
the non-developed forms of the test letters of the Arang plate, that this epigraph 
belongs to a period when these developed forms of the letters did not evolve. 

In his second article, Mirashi reaffirms his proposed reading of the date 
by comparing the forms of the test letters of the Arang copper plate with those 
of the Sirpur stone inscription of Maha-Sivagupta Balarjuna 4 , who is placed 
in the * first quarter of the seventh century A.D. ’ by Sircar 5 . Mirashi enu- 
merates the features of the five test letters of the Arang copper plate as follows : 

( i ) “ Ka in the Arang plate shows a bent horizontal bar, but the letter 
has not yet formed a loop on the left ; 

( ii ) Da does not yet show a tail ; 

( iii ) Bha and Sa have no wedge on the left ; 

( iv ) The left limb of the palatal Sa does not exhibit a loop and has not 
yet become separated from the vertical on the right ; 

( v ) Ha has not yet become slanting and shows no tail ” 6 . 

Thereafter he concludes : “ This palaeographic evidence should have no 
doubt that Maharaja Bhimasena II must have flourished at least a century 
earlier than Maha-Sivagupta-Balarjuna. If the latter ruled in the first-quarter 
of the seventh century A.D., Bhimasena II must be referred to about A.D. 500. 
The date of the Arang plates, must therefore be read as G. 182 ( A.D. 501-2 ) ” 7 . 
Sircar, in one 8 of his subsequent writings, too, simply repeats his earlier remark 

1 El, XXVI, pp. 227 ff. 

2 El, XXVI, pp. 227-8. 

3 Ibid, p. 228. 

4 BDCRI, VIII, p. 51; Studies in Indology, I, p. 236. 

5 IHQ, XXH, p. 61. 

6 BDCRI, VIII, p. 51; Studies in Indology, I, 237. 

7 BDCRI, VIII, p. 52; Studies in Indology, I, p. 237. 

8 Writing, second time on this problem Sircar refvrs to the article published by Mirashi 
in BDCRI, VIII, pp. 51 ff.; though Sircar mentions page 5 by mistake ( The Classical Age, Ed., 
p. 218 fn. 2). In which Mirashi has showed that the test letters of the Araftg plate have de- 
cidedly earlier forms than the Sirpur stone inscription of Maha-Sivagupta- Balarjuna. This 
proves that the present account of Sircar follows to that of Mirashi printed in BDCRI, VIII. 
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that " the first of the three symbols in the date is clearly one for 200 .... Great 
stress has in this connection been laid on the passage Samvatsara-Sate preceding 
the symbols, and it has been pointed out that the proper expression before the 
date 282 would be Sarpvatsara-satadvaya. The argument is, however, unconvinc- 
ing. ” 1 Here he quotes one more example of such date as ‘ Samvatsara-iate 
500 ( Ponduru grant of Vajrahasta II )’ 2 . But Sircar does not pay his attention 
to the form of the first numerical sign inscribed therein as 3 if this was meant 
for the symbol of 200, it should have had a horizontal bar on the top of the right 
vertical. 4 Here, he also does not mention whether he presumes the existence of 
the said horizontal bar or he has any instance of this kind. Further, the above 
symbol can be compared with that occurring for hundred in Majhgawan plates 
of Hastin 5 and the Karitalai plates of Jayanatha 6 . Sinha also agrees with 
Mirashi about the date of the Arang plate. He observes that this plate “should 
be placed earlier than the Haraha inscription ( 554 A.D. ) as is clear from the 
comparison of letters ‘ ka ’, ‘ bha ’, ‘ ya \ ‘ sa ’, and ‘ ha ’. 7 ” But less than 
a decade back the date read by Hira Lai as G.E. 282 is again accepted by Dani 8 
and hence this problem needs a fresh examination. 

Here the palaeographic features of the test letters of the Arang copper 
plate 9 can be detailed out as follows : 

1. Ka has a curved bar. 

2. Da is formed by the double curve. 

3. Bha is one of the angular variety with its double curved left arm and 
right arm lengthened, written here in two shapes: ( i ) right arm starts from the 
head and ( ii ) it joins the left limb in the middle of its upper half. 

4. Ya is tripartite. Its left arm is looped except in one case but two 
variations in the right arm can be noticed as ( i ) curved and ( ii ) slanting. 

5. La is angular with elongated vertical, firm base and hook equal arms. 

6. Sa, which is angular, has flat top, foot-mark at left arm and the right 
arm larger. 

7. Sa, angular in nature, is formed with equal arms but sometimes the 
left arm has a small tail. 

1 The Classical Age, Ed., p. 218, fn. 2. 

2 Ibid. 

3 EL IX, pi. facing p. 344. 

4 CIl, III, pi. facing p. 169. This epigraph was issued in the 6th century A.D. (ibid, 
p. 165). 

5 Ibid, pi. XIV. 

6 Ibid, pi. XVI. 

7 The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, p. 444. 

8 Indian Palaeography, p. 163. 

9 El, IX, pi. facing, p. 344. 
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8. Ha with broadened hook is used in four shapes : (i) straight left 
arm and firm base, ( ii ) curved left arm and firm base, ( iii ) curved left arm, 
slanting base— in all these three varieties the hook is not extended down beyond 
the base, and, (i'v ) round bottom and hook slightly extended down the base. 1 

Dani 2 treats this epigraph with the charters of Hastin, Jayanatha, and 
Samksobha. Hence, to compare the palaeographic features of the test letters of 
the Arang plate, with the records of these kings, the test characters of some of 
their record, Khoh copper plates of Hastin (Year 163 =482-3 A.D. ), 3 Karitalai 
plates of Jayanatha ( year 174=493-4 A.D. ) 4 and Khoh copper plates of 
Samksobha (year 209=528-9 A.D.), 5 can be enumerated here. They are as 
follows : 

1. Ka of two types, with straight and curved bar can be noticed in all the 
records. 

2. Da is inscribed in three types : single curved da in the Khoh copper 
plates of Hastin and Karitalai Plates of Jayanatha, angular da in Khoh copper 
plates of Hastin and Samksobha and, double curved da in. all the said records. 

3. Bha of the angular variety with curved upper half and slanting lower 
half of the left arm and the right arm lengthened and appended at head is used 
in all; though in the Khoh copper plates of Hastin its left arm generally turns 
inwards horizontally and, sometimes in the Khoh copper plates of Samksobha 
the right arm starts from the middle of the upper half of the left arm. 

4. Ya is tripartite. All the records, referred to above, have looped ya 

except that sometimes in the Khoh plates of Hastin and the Karitalai plates of 
Jayanatha its left arm is not looped but left open; again the said letter of the 
former has its right half curved and that of the latter has its right half slanting. 
Here the looped tripartite ya can be differentiated into five varieties : ( i ) right 

arm curved— Khoh plates of Hastin, ( ii ) right half angular — Khoh plates of 
Hastin and Karitalai plates of Jayanatha, ( iii ) right half slanting— Khoh 
plates of Samksobha, ( iv) loop extended down than right arm and the latter 
angular and ( v ) loop extended down and the right arm slanting— both the last 
varieties in Khoh copper plates of Hasin. 

5. La has a broadened hook at left except sometimes in Samksobha 
instead of this hook a small horizontal bar is noticed. The hooked ha is used 


1 lam proposing to give a detailed account of the palaeographical features of the Arafig 
copper plate elsewhere. 

2 Indian Palaeography , pp. 163-64. 

3 C7J, in, pi. XIII. 

4 Ibid, pi. XVI. 

5 Ibid, pi. XV, B, 
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here in four forms : ( i ) pointed base=Khoh plates of Hastin and Kaiitalai 
plates of Jayanatha, ( ii ) rounded base— Karitalai plates, ( iii ) firm base- 
all plates, and ( iv ) firm base with equal arms— Khoh plates of Hastin. 

6. §a has its right arm lengthened and foot at its left. Here its two types 
are known : ( i ) with flat top — Karitalai plates of Jayanatha and (ii) with 
rounded top — Khoh plates of Hastin and Samksobha. 

7. Sa has two arms. Here its five forms are noticed : ( i ) both arms 
curved — Khoh plates of Hastin, ( ii ) both arms angular and slanting — Karitalai 
plates of Jayanath? and Khoh copper plates of Samksobha, ( iii ) left arm 
angular and slanting and right arm curved— Karitalai plates of Jayanatha, 

(iv ) left arm angular and turned inwards horizontally and right arm curved, and 

( v ) left arm angular and turned inwards horizontally and right arm angular — last 
both in Khoh plates of Hastin. 

8. Ha has a hook at right. Of it nine shapes are known here : (i) curved 
left arm, pointed bottom and broadened hook-Karitalai plates of Jayanatha and 
Khoh copper plates of Samk§obha; ( ii ) double curved left arm, pointed bottom 
and hook extended down than the bottom and ( iii ) straight left arm and 
pointed bottom— both in Karitalai plates of Jayanatha; ( iv ) slanting left arm and 
rounded bottom, ( v ) slanting left arm and firm base, (vi) straight left arm 
and firm base and, ( vii ) both arms equal with firm base — all the four ( iv-vii ) 
in Khoh plates of Hastin, ( viii ) slanting left arm, rounded bottom and hook 
extended down and ( ix ) slanting left arm, pointed bottom and hook extended 
down — Khoh plates of Sathk§obha. 

Sircar, who favours to read 282 G.E,=601 A.D. on the Arang copper 
plate, places MahaSivagupta in the first quarter of the seventh century A.D. 1 
and, therefore, the shapes of the test letters of the Sirpur inscription of this king 2 
must be taken into account to determine whether the Arang plate can as well be 
assigned to the first quarter of the seventh century A.D., as the contemporary of 
MahaSivagupta’s Sirpur inscription. 3 The characters of the test letters of the 
Sirpur inscription are as follows : — 

1. Ka has its left arm looped and the right arm extended down. 

2. Da is formed by the double curves and with either tip turned up or tail. 

3. Bha constitutes a curve, a slanting line and a hook. 

4. Ya is bipartite. ; 

1 IHQ,XX II, p. 62. ; 

2 El, XL, pp. 184 fF. ' ' 

■‘3 Ibid, pi. facing p. 188*" ‘ ’ ' " ■ 
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5. La at least of the four shapes can be noticed : ( i ) with firm base, 
( ii ) pointed bottom, ( iii ) tailed bottom and ( iv ) left arm appended above 
the bottom, but all have the left half of the hook extended than its right half. 

6. Sa has its both arms equal and the lower half of the left arm looped. 

7. Sa is inscribed in two ways : ( i ) two armed and ( ii ) open mouthed. 

8. Ha has double curved and a hook extended down than the base. 

In this way, we find that the characters of the letters Ka, Da, Bha , Ya, La, 
Sa, Sa and Ha, used in the Arang copper plate occur in ag the epigraphs dis- 
cussed above which palaeographically belong to one group and are from different 
places of the Vindhyan region. All these were inscribed between 482-3 to 
528-29 A.D. Ka with horizontal bar written in the Arang plate is represented in 
the Khoh copper plate of Hastin (482-83 A.D. ), Karitalai copper plates of 
Jayanatha ( 493-4 A.D. ) and Khoh copper plates of Samksobha ( 528-9 A.D. ). 
Similarly the double curved da of the Arang plate is known in all the said in- 
scriptions. Bha of the angular variety with right arm appended at the head or 
the middle of the upper half of its left limb that occurs in the Arang plate is 
used with both forms in the Khoh plates of Samksobha and also its former form 
can be located in the Khoh plates of Hastin and Karitalai plates of Jayanatha. 
La with firm base of the Arang plate occurs in the records referred to above. 
Sa with flat top of the Arang plate is known in the Karitalai plates of Jayanatha 
and sa with round top is noticed in the Khoh plates of Hastin and Samksobha. 
Angular double armed sa with left arm slanting of the Arang plate is used in 
Karitalai plates of Jayanatha and Khoh plates of Samksobha. Ha with straight 
vertical, firm base and hook at right of Arang plate occurs in the Khoh plates 
of Hastin. We also notice that sometimes this letter in the Arang plate has its 
hook slightly extended down than the base and this feature is met with in the 
Karitalai plates of Jayanatha and Khoh plates of Samk?obha. 

Thus the palaeographical characters of the Arang plate are similar to these 
records ( Khoh plates of Hastin and Samk?obha and Karitalai plates of Jaya- 
nStha ) written in the last two decades of the 5th century and the first three 
decades of the 6th century A.D. Further the Karitalai plates of Jayanatha and 
Khoh plates of Samksobha issued in the last decade of the 5th century and to- 
wards the end of the third decade of the 6th century A.D., respectively, also 
contain the letter ha with its hook extended downwards but remarkably it is 
frequently used in the latter and in the Arang plate too the character ha of 
this shape is rarely noticed as in the former. 

Again we see that these letters in the Sirpur inscription of Maha-Sivagupta 
have the developed forms : looped ka ; tailed or tip turned up da, though 
double curved; open-mouthed bha and not double armed; la with hook extend- 
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ed down, mostly gracefully, at left than its right end; looped sa, open-mouthed 
sa; and ha with double curved left arm and hook extended down gracefully. All 
these features of this inscription are conspicuously absent in the Arang copper 
plate. 
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Therefore, the form of the numerical symbol and the palaeography of the 
Arang plate of Bhlmsena II lead us to read its date as 1 80 2 = 182 G.E. ( 501 
A.D. ) and not 282 G.E. 1 . 


1 I am thankful to Shri J. P. Singh for going through this paper. 
































TWO GAftGOLATAL, GWALIOR, INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
TOMARA KINGS OF GWALIOR 

By 

Sant Lal Katare, Jabalpur 

The two inscriptions of the Tomara kings of Gwalior, one of Vlrasimha- 
deva and the other of Uddharanadeva, which I edit below, are from among the 
large number of records incised on the rocky-bed of the Gangolatal in the 
Gwalior fort. I happened to locate these inscriptions sometime in May, 1969, 
when, soonafter I had moved to Gwalior, I went round the fort for site-seeing 
and made their ink-impressions. 

The Gangolatal is a tank cut into the rock. The tradition that the stone- 
query once used for taking out stone for constructing the Tell-ka-mandir, which 
stands in its immediate vicinity, was converted into the tank is contradicted by 
two inscriptions, one dated V.S. 1250 ( 1193-94 A.D. ) and the other V.S. 1251 
(1194-95 A.D.), 1 both incised on the bed of the tank, for these are the earliest 
records on the bed of the tank. They lead to the conclusion that if any stone- 
query was ever converted into a tank, this happened some four hundred years 
after the Tell-ka-mandir was built 2 and also nearly a century after the query had 
been used for taking out stone for the Sas-bahu temples, which also stand near 
the tank and were built in V.S. 1150. 3 

The two inscriptions, which form the subject of this study, are of great 
historical importance, inasmuch as they are the only records, one each, of the 
time of Virasimhadeva and Uddharanadeva so far known, and they speak of the 
defeat of the Sakas ( i.e. the Moslems ), the first by Vlrasimha and Uddharapa 
together and the second by Uddharana only. The date of the first record is 


1 Both these inscriptions belong to the time of king Ajayapala. Who he was, is not 
known. His name does not occur in any of the inscriptions of the Pratiharas of Gwalior or 
Chanderi. On the other hand, the Moslem chroniclers make mention of Rai Solankh Pal 
or Lohang Deo in A.D. 1196 when the Gwalior fort was infested by Mu‘izz al-Din. (Taj al- 
ma’tjiir, Elliott and Dowson II, pp. 227-28; Ta’rikh-i-Fakhru d-Din Mubarakshah by Fakhr-i- 
’Mudabbir, edited by Denison Ross, p. 23 ). Khadgarai also makes mention of a king named 
Lohang Deo in his Gopacala-Akhyana and says that the Gwalior fort was infested by the Mos- 
lems during his reign and that Ratna Deo was his predecessor. ( ASR. II, pp. 378-79; the 
Dafias Ms. and the Ujjain Ms. ). 

2 The Teli-ka-mandir was built m about the beginning of the ninth century A.D. Cf. 
my note on the Pratihara Genealogy from Nagabhajja I to Vatsaraja I ’, Journal of Indian His- 
tory XLVIII, p. 441, fn. 21. 

3 I A. XV, p. 56. 
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important for the foundation of the Tomara rule at Gwalior and their seizure of 
the Gwalior fort from the Moslems. 

( 1 ) Inscription of Virasimhadeva ( Plate I ) 

The inscription covers a space 20'.5" long and 1 5" broad. It has twelve 
j lines of writing. It is very much damaged and a good portion of Is. 1 and 6 to 

| 12 is effaced. It is written in the Ndgari- characters. The language is Samskrta, 

\ but it is very much corrupt. The orthographical peculiarities to which atten- 
tion may be drawn are the use of the dental ' sa ’ for the palatal ! sa ’ in sivaya 
in 1.1, of the palatal ‘ja ' for the semi-vowel palatal ( ya’ in jenedam in 1.7, and 
of the sibilant lingual ‘.sa’ for the guttural ‘ kha’ in lilesi in 1.12. This was 
evidently because of the growing influence of the Hindi language in the region 
s and gradual eclipse of Samskrta. There are several mistakes in the text which 
is faulty otherwise also, not unoften the meter being irregular. 

That portion of the text which contained the object of the record is 
damaged and it cannot be read with certainty. However, it appears that it re- 
corded that the tank had been desilted and purified during the reign of the 
Tomara VIrasimha by the son ( whose name is lost ) of Pandita Laksmidhara 
who was perhaps a minister of VIrasimha and well versed in the royal work and 
I the six forms of karma. ( satkarma ) 

The record opens with salutation to Siva. This is followed by the details 

of the date, which are partly effaced. As extant, it reads as [ve] dendu 

A$adha §ukia 5, Guruvara. The inscription then speaks of VIrasimha who, it is 
said, illumined the Tomara family like the sun illumining the lotus, conquered 
the world and was known all over the earth. The next line says that he defeated 
the Sakas; and even if a portion of the line is damaged, it makes it clear that he 
| defeated them in association with Uddharana. This is followed by the object of 

| the record. The inscription finally closes with a reference to Gangadhara, its 

| composer. He was the son of Sacadeva, who was born of the Mathuranvaya of 
the Kayasthas. 

VIrasirpha was the Tomara chieftain who founded the Tomara rule at 
Gwalior. Whatever we have known of him so far is known from traditions re- 
corded in the Gopacala Akhyana of Kha^garai 1 and the Qulyat-i-Guwdlian of 

1 Khacjgarai wrote the Gopdcala-Akhyana in Hindi in the reign of the Moghul Emperor 
Shah Jahan, to recite it to the Tomara chieftain Krsijasirpha, one of the descendents of Vira- 
sinrha. Cunningham ( ASR. II, pp. 370 ff) has briefly discussed its contents from the two Mss. 
that he obtained. Some Mss. of the work, of which only one is complete, are available in the 
Scindhia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. The complete Ms., however, contains much later addi- 
tions to the original text by a good number of poets ( nanakan ), and brings the story down to 
the conquest of Gwalior by Mahadji Scindhia in V. S. 1840. It also omits a number of lines 
of the original text. It is dated V. S. 1948. Margalir$a Sukla 5, Ravivdm. 
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Syed Fazl ‘All Shah Kadiri ChishtU Both these works are also known as the' 
Guwdli-arndma ? Curiously, Fazl * AH calls Virasimha by the name ofParamala- 
deva and says that he was the son of Harapaladeva and belonged to the Ponwar 
( Paramara ) clan of the Rajputs. The names and the number of successors of 
Paramaladeva given by him do not also agree with those given in the Gopdcala - 
Akhydna , the Moslem Chroniclers or the Tomara inscriptions. 

The Tomaras belonged to the Lunar race ( Somavamsa ) and descended 
from the lineage of Pandu ( Pdnduvamsatato bhuivamsah ) according to the Rohtas 
( Jhelum district, Pakistan ) inscription dated VS. 1688 of the time of the 
Tomara VIra Mitrasena, 3 one of the descendants of Virasimha, and Khadgarai. 
Khadgarai gives a long list of the legendary kings who preceded Virasimha. A 
Tomara Zamindar’s Ms. of the GopdcaJa-Ahhydna , referred to by Cunningham, 4 
traces Virasimha’s descent from Anangapala of Delhi. Two other lists of the 
Tomara kings which I procured at Gwalior, one of which is claimed to have 
been obtained from the Historical Department of the former Alwar state, also 
trace their descent from Candra ( the Moon ) and include lanamejaya and 
Anangapfila among Virasimha’s predecessors. The number of these predecessors 
of Virasimha is 208 according to the Alwar list and 156 according to the other. 
That these lists are fictitious need not be emphasised. 

Traditions recorded in the different accounts of Gwalior referred to above 
do not agree on the name of the grandfather of Virasimha. Khadgarai and one 

A recent copy of a Ms. from Datia is available with Shri Harihar Ni.was Dvivedi of Morar, 
Gwalior. Curiously, it is titled as ‘ the Guwdliarndmd ’ and not as ‘ the Gopdcala- Akhydna. 
The Ms, itself was dated KS. 1853, Asadha vadi 13, Bhanudina . It appears to have followed 
the original text of Khadgarai. I am thankful to Pt. Dvivedi for lending me his copy of the 
Datia Ms. and the Director, Scindhia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, for the Ujjain Ms. 

1 FazfAlI also wrote his 4 Qulydt-i-Guwdlian in the reign of Shah Jahan. He claims 
io have based it on the Ta’rikh-i-nama of Gwalior by one Ghanshyam Bra hma pa of Gwalior 
itself. A recent copy of Ms. of the work is available with Hazratji of Gwalior. An indifferent 
translation in English c f a certain Ms. by Shrimant Balwant Row Bhayasaheb Scindhia was 
published under the title ‘ History of the Fortress of Gwalior ’ in 1892. (Education Society’s 
Press, Byculla, Bombay ). The story of Gwalior in this Ms. has been brought down to the capture 
of the Gwalior fort by General Popham. Therefore, it also contains a good deal of material 
that was added to it later on. 

2 Besides the Gopdcala- Akhydna of Khadgarai and the Qulydt-i-Guwdliari of Fazl ‘All, 
the other accounts of Gwalior known are: (1) the Guwdliarndmd of Badili Das, (2) the 
Guwdliarndmd of Hiraman B. Girdhardas, Munshi of Molmid Khan ( British Museum Cat. of 
Persian Mss . I, No. Add. 16709, ( 3 ) the Guwdliarndmd of Motiram and Khushat, written under 
the orders of Capt. Wm. Bruce, after Gwalior had been captured by General Popham { ibid. 
Add. No. 16710) and (4) the Guwdliarndmd of Khan Jahan and Shaikh Jala l H?sar. ( ibid. Add. 
16859, IV) Badili Das’ Guwdliarndmd is a continuation of the Gopdcala- Akhydna of 
Khadgarai. The other three works have not been available to me. 

3 JASB. VIII, p. 696. 

4 ASR. II, p. 382. 
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Plate I 

Inscription of Vlrasitpha 
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Plate It 

Inscription of Uddharapa 
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of the lists of the Tomara kings obtained by me at Gwalior, call him Ghatama- 
deva. The Tomara Zamindar’s Ms. of the Gopacala-Akhyana calls him 
Kunwarpala 1 and Alwar list, referred to above, Sultansiniha, who is the father 
of Kunwarpala according to the Tomara Zamindar’s Ms. The Alwar list further 
confounds Brahmadeva, the father of Vlrasimha according to the other sources, 
with Vlrasimha himself. But, the Virasimhavaloka, 1 a work on medicine, records 
that Devabrahma was the father of Vlrasimha and Kamalasimha his grand- 
father. 3 Since the Virasimhavaloka was composed in the reign of Vlrasiqiha 
himself, 4 more than 250 years before Khadgarai wrote his own Gopacala-Akhyana, 
its testimony on the name of the grandfather of Vlrasimha is of a higher validity 
than that of any other source. 5 Kamalasimha was then the name of the grand- 
father of Vlrasimha. 

We are mainly concerned with the defeat of the Sakas by Vlrasimha and 
Uddharana spoken of in the two inscriptions, their seizure of the fort of Gwalior 
from the Moslems and the date when they seized it. 

‘ Saka ’ was a general term used for a Moslem. This finds confirmation 
from the Boher ( Rohfak district) Palam Baoli inscription dated V.S. 1337 of 
the reign of the Hammlra Gayasadina ( Ghiyas-ud-dln ) Balban, which speaks of 
the Moslem kings Sahavadina ( Shihab-ud-dln-Ghorl ), Khuduvadina ( Qutb- 
-ud-dln Aybak), Asamasadina ( Shams-ud-dln-lyal-timish ) and others as Sakas. 6 
The Hammira-Mahakdvya of Nayacandrasuri also speaks of Shihab-ud-dln- 
Ghorl as a Saka. Even if the context in which the reference to the defeat of the 
Sakas had occurred in the two inscriptions is lost, because it occurs in the verse 
that follows the one which eulogises Vlrasimha in this record and Uddharana in 
the other edited below, it may be concluded that each of them defeated the Sakas, 


1 Ibid. ", 

2 Virasimhavaloka, published by Shrikrishnadas Gangavishnu at the Lakshmivenkateshvar 
Press, Kalyan, Bombay, V.S. 1981. 

tut i 
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4 T ne printed edition of the Virasimhavaloka attributes its authorship to Vlrasimha him- 
self- But, the colophon of a Ms. in my possession would seem to suggest that it was composed 
by one Sarangadeva at the instance of Virasimha. My Ms. is dated V.S. 1663, Mdrgasir$a vadl 
7, Budhavara - Wednesday, November 26, 1606 A.D.; it is therefore of greater value for an 
evidence than the printed text. 

5 In the Ms. of the Virasitrihavaloka in my possession Virasimha’s father is named Deva- 
sarmma, evidently a copyist’s mistake for Devavarmma. 

6 JASB, XLlll, p. 108; Bhandarkar's List I#. 598. 
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But, since the verse that follows the one that refers to the defeat of the ^akas 
by Vlrasimha io this inscription and the verse that precedes the one that refers 
to their defeat by Uddharana in the other, speak of Gopagiri or Gopacala, it 
would follow that Vlrasimha and Uddharana defeated them at Gopagiri or 
Gopacala ( Gwalior ). The present inscription also records that Vlrasimha de- 
feated the 3akas in association with Uddharana. This statement finds confirma- 
tion from the second inscription also, which says that Uddharana defeated the 
Sakas and rescued the earth. That Vlrasimha and Uddharana 2 had together 
defeated the Moslems and seized the fort of Gwalior, is also told by FazJ 4 AIL 
Khadgarai and the Moslem chroniclers, 3 however, differ ; they give credit for 
the siezure of the fort to Vlrasimha alone. Since the evidence of the present 
two records is more reliable, the statement of FazJ ‘All and the Moslem chroni- 
clers in this respect may be rejected. 

Again, whereas Khadgarai and FazJ e AH write that Virasimha acquired the 
fort as an inam from Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din and that when the Syed governor of the 
fort had refused to hand it over to him, he seized it through a strategem, the 
Moslem chroniclers record that he 4 seized it treacherously during the confusion 
caused by the invasion of Timur Lang ( 1398-99 A. D. ). 5 Except for some 
minor variations in the details, the circumstances leading to the seizure of the 
fort by Vlrasimha, as narrated by Khadgarai and FazJ £ A1I, are the same. 6 
Briefly, the story runs as follows : 

Virasimha was the Tomara chieftain of Aisah 7 in the Dhandaroli Pargana, 
and a tributary of the Sultan of Delhi evidently. Since he engaged himself in 

1 FazJ ’AH wrongly calls him Paramaladeva. 

2 He is called Usaranadeva in Hazratji’s Ms. of the Qulyat-i-Guwaliari and Adharan 
in the one which Balwant Row Bhayasaheb claims to have translated into English. 

3 Tar ikM-Mubarakshahi ( hereinafter abbreviated as TM. ), cf. Rizvi: Uttara Taimur 
Kalina Bhdrata I, p. 6; Tabqat4~Akbari (hereinafter abbreviated as TA,, cf. ibid . pp. 57-58; 
‘Al-BadaonL Mim takhabu-t- Ta wdrikh (hereinafter abbreviated as 4 Al-Badaoni ), translated 
by Ranking I, p. 361; Farishtd, cf. translation by Briggs I, p. 289. 

4 Yahya bin Ahmad calls him Barsingh, Nizam-ud-din and Farishta Narsingh and 'Al- 
Badaoni Harsingh. 

5 Cf. fn. 3 above. 

6 Besides the wrong names that FazJ 4 All gives to VIrasirpha, his father and his family, 
the other important variations in his account from the one left by Khadgarai are: that Virasimha 
and his brother Usaran or Adharan ( Uddharana of the inscriptions ) had acted as the watch- 
men of the Sultan and later captured the fort and that Virasimha mixed some narcotics in the 
food that he served to the Moslem governor and his followers when they came to his camp for 
the dinner. 

7 A village about a mile south of the river Chambal in the Ambah tahsil of the Morena 
district, M.P. According the Ms. of FazJ ‘All’s the Guwdliarndmd that Balawant Row Bhaya- 
saheb claims to have translated in his History of the Fortress of Gwalior , the village from which 
Vlrasimha came is called Isamamola. This is a mistake. 
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predatory activities in the region, he was summoned to Delhi by the Sultan and 
was assigned the duty of a watchman in the palace. He performed the duty 
with great earnestness and did not leave his post on a night of Bhadrapada when 
there was a heavy downpour of rain and the other watchmen had deserted their 
posts. This steadfast devotion to duty won the Sultan’s admiration for him, and 
he gave him the fort of Gwalior as inam. When Virasimha came to Gwalior and 
asked the Syed governor of the fort to hand it over to him, he refused to do so; 
he, however, allowed Virasimha to encamp on the outskirts of the fort. While 
encamping outside the fort, Virasimha was only waiting for a suitable opportun- 
ity to capture it. Gradually, he developed friendship with the Syed governor 
and one day invited him with his retinue to a dinner in his own camp. After 
the guests had partaken of the dinner and were resting in the tents set up for 
their reception, the Tomara warriors, who were in hiding behind the camp, 
pounced upon them, felled the tents and overpowered them. 1 In the meantime 
the gates of the fort were closed by a domini, and she is said to have managed 
to hold it for seven days. 2 When it were known that only a domini and a few 
others who were holding the fort, Virasimha had no difficulty in capturing it. 

There is no reason to doubt the truth of the story, except that part of it 
which relates to the domini holding the fort for three or seven days, whatever it 
is. The Moslem chroniclers also, even if they do not give details of the manner 
Virasimha seized the fort, say that he seized it treacherously. 3 But, when they 
say that he seized it during the confusion caused by the invasion of Timur Lang, 4 
they are not correct; as pointed out below they even contradict it themselves 
also. It is also not evidenced by the Gopdcala-Akhyana, the Qulydt-i-Guwaliari 
and the present inscriptions. 

The first time we hear of Virasimha from the Moslem chroniclers is in the 
year 1390-91 A.D., when according to the Tar'ikh-i-Mubarakshahi Muhammad 
Shah had gone to Itawa and waited upon by Rai Barsingh ( Virasimha ) and the 
Sultan gave him a khillat and sent him back. 5 This would suggest that Vlra- 
siipha was a tributary to the Sultan of Delhi in the year 1390-91 A.D. Where 
his fief lay is, however, not told by the Moslem historians. The fact that Vlra- 
siipha was a tributary to the Sultan of Delhi finds confirmation from the Gopa - 
caia-Akhyana and the Qulydt-i-Guwaliari, in an indirect manner though. These 


1 ASR. II, p. 384; also the Gopacala-Akhya.na and the Qufyat-i-Guwaliari. 

2 Three days according to FazJ ‘All ( Balwantrao Bhayasaheb has * musician ’ in place 
of ‘ domini ' in his translation of Faz] ‘All’s Guwaliamama' ). 

3 TM. cf. Rizvi: UTKB. I, p. 6; TA. cf. ibid., p. 58; ‘Al-Baddoni, Ranking I, p. 361. 

4 Curiously, this statement of the Moslem chroniclers has been adopted by all modem 
historians. 

5 TM. cf. Rizvi: Tughluq Kalina Bharata (hereinafter abbreviated as TKB . ) II, p. 213, 
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sources record that since VIrasimha engaged himself in predatory activities about 
the region where his fief lay, he was summoned to Delhi by the Sultan. Who 
was the Sultan who summoned him, and when, is, however, not told. 

We hear of VIrasimha again in AM. 794 = 1391-92 A.D., when he is said 
to have revolted 1 against the Sultan of Delhi along with Sabir, Adharan 2 and 
Bir Bhan, and the Sultan sent ‘Islam Khan against him and himself proceeded 
against the rest of the rebels. ‘ Islam is reported to have, defeated Bar Singh, 
who fled the field, and devastated his fief. Bar Singh then implored ‘Islam for 
mercy and he took him to Delhi. Although the Tarikh-i'Mubdrakshdln speaks 
of another revolt by Sabir and Adharan, besides the one by Jit Singh and 
Abhayachand, in 1392-93 A.D., 3 the name of VIrasimha occurs nowhere among 
the rebels, obviously because he had remained at Delhi, loyal to the Sultan. 

What happened to VIrasimha after he had been taken to Delhi, is not 
told by any of the Moslem chroniclers. But, from the Gopacala-Akh ydna and 
the Qulydt-i- Guwdlian it would appear that he had entered the service of the 
Sultan and was given the duty of a watchman in the palace. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah died on January 20, 1394 A.D. and was succeed- 
ed by his son Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dln Sikandar Shah, who ruled for one month and 
sixteen days 4 only, having ascended the throne on January 22 and died on 
March 8, 1394 A.D. Sikandar was followed by Sultan Nasir-ud-dln Shah, the 
youngest son of Muhammad Shah. 5 The long internecine feud between the 
different contenders for the throne had broken tip the dominion of Delhi and 
many of its outlying provinces had revolted and become independent. Soon 
after his accession to the throne, in May 1395 A.D. to be precise, Nasir-iid-dlo 
sent Khwaja-iJahan in the direction of the east to recover the lost provinces. 

In June, he sent Sarang Khan to Dipalpur, against the Khokharas who had 
revolted, and in June itself he himself proceeded in the direction of Bayana with 
Sa c adat Khan and others. From Bayana he turned to Gawlior ; but before he 
reached Gwalior ‘Ala-ud-dfn Dharwar, Mubarak Khan and Mallu, the brother 
of Sarang Khan, all of whom had also accompanied him orgoaised a conspiracy 


1 TM. cf Rizvi: TKB. II, p. 214; TA. cf. ibid., p. 355. On what evidence Ranking sug- 
gested that Harsingh, who is no other than Barsingh ( Virasirnha ), was the Raja of Itawa ( ‘Al- 
Baddoni : op. cit. Eng. trans. by Ranking I, p. 346; fn. 4 and p. 359, fn. 4 ), is not known. 

2 That this Adharan is not Uddharapa, the brother of VIrasimha, is discussed below. 

3 TM. cf. Rizvi: TKB. II, p. 213; TA. cf. ibid., p. 355, where Barsingh becomes Narsiiigh 
and Sabir and Adharan, Sardar Ihran; ‘Ai-BadaonI: op. cit. I, p. 346, where Virasirnha becomes 
flarsingrai. These and other similar examples show how easily names are corruptible in the 
Persian script. 

4 Farishtd, cf. Briggs I, p. 27 6, is wrong when he says that Sikandar Shah ruled for 45 days. 

5 TM. cf. Rizvi; TKB . II, pp. 214-15; TA. cf. ibid, pp. 354-55. 
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] against Sa'adat Khan. Sa'adat took ‘Ala-ud-dln and Mubarak prisoners and 
killed them, but Mallu escaped to Delhi and took shelter under Muqarrab 
Khan, whom the Sultan had nominated as his successor and left behind at Delhi 
to took after the administration in his absence. Because of these developments, 
i the Sultan had to abandon the conquest of Gwalior and to return to Delhi to 
save his throne from the evil designs of Muqarrab and Mallu. 1 
! ■ 

The above details show that Gwalior and revolted and become independent 
before June 1394 A.D. and that the Sultan Mahmud Nasir-ud- din Shah failed 
to reconquer it. 2 The identity of the chieftain who revolted and became in- 
dependent at Gwalior, and against whom the Sultan led the expedition in June 
| 1394 A.D., is not revealed by the Moslem chroniclers. None also tells of the 

\ conquest of Gwalior later, during the reign of Nasir-ud-din-Shah, either. The 
events that followed Nasir-ud-dln’s return from Gwalior to Delhi are highly 
complex and involved. He was overwhelmed by conspiracy and treachery from 
i his own men, who raised Fateh Khan, a son of Firoz Shah, as the rival Suljan 
with the title of Nasir-ud-dln Nusrat Shah. Neither Mahmud, nor Nu§rat, had 
time to turn his attention to Gwalior, for they were interlocked in conflict 3 
- between themselves, and Timur’s invasion in the meantime made confusion worse 

I confounded. There is no mention of any attempt on the part of the Sultan of 

Delhi between June 1394 and 1402 A.D. to recover Gwalior. In 1402 A.D. of 
course Iqbal Khan, who had occupied Delhi in December 1400 — January 1401 
A.D. and driven away the pretender Nusrat Shah to Mewat, where he died soon 
after, attacked Gwalior, but failed to take it. 4 His second attack on the fort in 
the following year also failed 5 , and Gwalior was left to enjoy its peace and 
^ independence. 

! The Tomara chieftain who was in possession of Gwalior in 1402 A.D., 

I when Iqbal attacked the fort, was Viramadeva. 6 From the second inscription 
edited below it would appear that Uddharana was the king of Gwalior in V.S. 

| 1458, Afadha vadi 5, Guruvdra = Thursday, June 30, 1401 A.D. When 

i Uddharana came to the throne, is not known. That Vlrasimha was the king of 

j Gwalior before Uddharapa is borne out by the Gopacala-Akhyana and the 
\ present inscription. Therefore, it was against Vlrasimha evidently that Sultan 
Mabmud led his expedition in June 1394 A.D. That Vlrasimha had taken 

1 TM. cf. Rizvi: TKB. II, p. 216; TA. cf. ibid., p. 357 ; 1 Al-Badaoni : op. cit. I, pp. 349-50. 
i 2 Farishta writes that the Sultan had only reached the neighbourhood of Gwalior, 

! Briggs: op. cit. I, p. 277. 

| 3 TM. cf. Rizvi: TKB. II, p. 217 ff. 

■ 4 TM. cf. Rizvi: UTKB. I, p. 6; TA. cf. ibid., pp. 57-58; ‘ Al-Badaoni : op. cit. I, p. 361, 

i 5 TM. cf. Rizvi; UTKB. I, pp. 6-7, 

1 6 Ibid. i.- r.': V 
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possession of the fort before June 1394 A.D., is also borne out by the present 

inscription, even if its date is partly lost ; it reads as ■— 1 — ’ [ v <? ] dendu 

Asadha Sukla 5, Guruvara. Asadha sukla 5 falls on a Guruvara in V.S. 1438 
( June 27, 1381 A.D. ), V.S. 1443 ( June 5, 1386 A.D. ), V.S. 1451 ( June 4, 1394 
A.D. ), V.S. 1458 (June 16, 1401 A.D, ) and V.S. 1465 (June 28, 1408 A.D. ). 
Of these V.S. 1438, 1443, 1458 and 1465 may be ruled out, because VIrasimha 
was a feudatory chieftain of the Sultan of Delhi in 1390*91 A.D, and his son 
Uddbarapa and grandson Vlramadeva were kings, respectively in June 16, 1401 
A.D. 1 and 1402 A.D. 2 V.S. 1451 is then the only year left for the date of the 
record, and its detail would correspond to Thursday June 4, 1394 A.D. 

The identity of ‘ Ala-ud-din, from whom Virasirpha is said to have obtain- 
ed the fort of Gwalior as an inarm, is no longer in doubt. He was no other than 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah who had succeeded Muhammad Shah and 
preceeded Mahmud Nasir-ud-din-Shah, and ruled from January 22 to March 8, 
1394 A.D. 3 It appears that Sultan Mahmud Nasir-ud-dln Shah had not ap- 
proved of the transfer of the fort to VIrasimha by ‘Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah, 
who died not long after he had transferred it to VIrasimha, and the change of 
the Sultan appears to have encouraged the governor of the fort not to hand it 
over to him. But, before Na$ir-ud-dln could take any action on the matter, 
Virasirpha had seized the fort through the strategem, the details of which are 
given by Khadgarai and FazJ ‘All. This forcible seizure of the fort by VIra- 
simha provoked the Sultan to lead the expedition against him in June, 1394 A.D. 

The conclusions that emerge from the details discussed above are : that 
VIrasimha was a petty chieftain under the Sultan of Delhi, had waited upon 
him at Itawa in 1 390-91 A.D. and obtained a khillat from him; that he revolted 
against Suljan Muhammad Shah in 1391-92 A.D., was defeated by ‘I§lam Khan 
and taken to Delhi, where he entered the service of the Sultan ; that he obtained 
the fort of Gwalior in inatn from Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah between 
January 22 and March 8, 1394 A.D. for his loyal service to him and seized it 
from the Syed, governor of the fort before June 4, 1394 A.D. when the latter 
refused to hand it over to him; and that Sultan Mahmud Nasir-ud-dln Shah, 
who followed Sikandar Shah on the throne, failed to recover the fort and it re- 
mained with Virasirpha and his successors. 

TEXT 4 

( All ilokas follow the Anu$(ubh meter. ) 


1 ' Cf. Uddharapa’s inscription edited below. 

2 TM. cf. Rizvi: UTKB. p. 6; TA. cf. ibid pp. 57-58. 

3 As already pointed out by Cunningham ( ASK. II, p. 383 ), ‘Ala-ud-din of Khadgarai 
and FazfAli cannot be identified with ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

4 From my own ink-impression. 
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Ls. I II xl || 3-2 stjt: fopr 3 || U — U — 

2 ^| 4 ^^rrucf^: 5 I 3?mfgpjq- 

3 itg 6 q^ft 7 35 ^ 3 } it gtasrergsita 3d- 

4 ^ *ri3sd w i . 3 $- 

5 U U 8 [ I) ]x x x x X % gssff 33t^if33ufSn: I 

6 xxxxxxx $ m&i rrft i [ i 9 ] 35 - 

7 ^3 x x x d^ 10 « d^ 1 11 %- 

8 xxxxxxxxxx^xiiq sfte^targ- 

9 xxxxxxxxxjj] CPPST^ 3^7 qjjetff- 

10 x x x xi2 [ || ] — U U f m x x x 13 g«i4 14 
3^ 15 I 3# =? 

11 x xi6 ti x x x x f^tcfa 17 mg- 

12 X x X 18 I 3 =3 %3c3^ X X fedfqft 19 33T'=Ti: II 
(2) Inscription of Uddharana Deva ( Plate II ) 

The Inscription extends over a space 17" long and 10" broad and consists 
of eight lines of writing. It is also damaged and a couple of letters at the end 

1 An auspicious symbol. 

2 Read Om. 

3 Read Sivaya. 

4 May be restored as pfuh vHaraschG- vedendu . 

5 Read Vikramagatabdake . 

6 Read Pak?e 

7 The meter is not complete. 

8 May be reconstructed as gajddhipa-maheharab . I am thankful to Dr. V. P. Johra- 
'purkar. Professor of Samskfta at Mahakoshal Arts Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur, for the sugges- 
tion. 

9 There should be two dapcjas, and not one. 

10 May be reconstructed as sahitaly sankhye. I am thankful to Dr. Johrapurkar for the 
suggestion. 

11 Read yenedam* . 

12 May be reconstructed as karriodyataft, -y'- • iyy 

13 May be reconstructed as gangam taddgam . 

14 I am unable to make out the text. 

15 Read iucL 

16 May be restored as nandd yamtkurmmo 

17 Read kulotpanna, 

18 May be read as inathurdrtvayafy, 

19 Read lilikhe . 
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of each line are lost. It is written in the Nagari characters and its language, 
like the previous record, is corrupt Samskrta. Its orthographical peculiarities 
are similar to those of the previous inscription. The mistakes in the text are 
indicated in the foot-notes. 

The object of the inscription was also the same as that of the one edited 
above, i.e. to record that the Gangolatal was desilted. 

The record opens with salutation to Ganesa. This is followed by the 
details of the date, which even if they are partly damaged, may be reconstructed 
as samvatsarasatpancasadduttare, Asadha sukla 5, Magha Naksatra. The next 
verse speaks of the Suvarpnarekha, a river that flows by the side of the fort of 
Gwalior. The inscription then records that Uddharana, who resided in, and 
ruled from, Gopagiri (Gwalior fort) killed the Sakas ( i.e. the Moslems ) in 
battle and rescued the earth and had the tank cleansed. It closes with the 
statement that Pandita Gayadharasuri, who belonged to the Mathura clan of the 
Kayasthas and was a resident of Gopacaia, composed it. 

The date of the record corresponds to ( Thursday) June 16, 1401 A.D. 

The inscription shows that Uddharapa was ruling at Gwalior on June 16, 
1401 A.D. and that he had followed Virasimha on the throne. It disproves the 
statement of the Moslem chroniclers 1 that Virasimha was followed by Virama- 
deva. The statement of the inscription finds confirmation from the Datia Ms. 
of the Gopacaia- Akhy ana, the Qulydt-i-Guwdliari, the Rohtas inscription of Vira 
Mitrasena 2 and the Narwar inscription, 3 all of which record that Virasimha 
was succeeded by Uddharapa. The Ujjain Ms. of the Gopacaia- Akhydna, no 
doubt, omits his name from the genealogical list of the Tomaras and seems to 
say that Virasimha was followed by Vlramadeva. But, it appears that the line 
that spoke of Uddharapa and which had occurred between the one that speaks 
of Vlrasiinha and the other that of Vlramadeva, has been, inadvertently perhaps, 
dropped by the copyist. . 

According to Fazl ‘All Uddharapa ruled for five years. From the present 
inscription and the Moslem chroniclers it would appear that he died between 
June 16, 1401 A.D., the date of the inscription, and November-December, 1402 
A.D., when according to the Moslem chroniclers 4 Iqbal Khan infested the fort 


1 TM, cf. Rizvi: UTKB. I, pp. 6-7; TA. cf. ibid., pp. 57-58; ‘ Al-Badaoni : op. cit. I, p. 361. 

2 /A SB. XXXI, p. 404. 

3 The eye-copy of the inscription published in JASB. XXXI, p. 441, pi. IV, is so corrupt 
and illegible that practically nothing can be made out of it. I am, however, quoting from an 

ink-impression from which the relevent portion of the text may be read as Virasingh bhut 

tasya Uddharanadevo . . . . 

4 TM. cf. Rizvi: UTKB. I, p. 6; TA. cf. ibid. pp. 57-58. 
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of Gwalior and Viramadeva was its king. 1 Even if it is supposed that he died 
in the early part of 1402 A.D,, if he ruled for five years, the date of his acces- 
sion would fall in the early part of 1397 A.D. This would leave out only two 
and a half years for the rule of Vlrasimha, because he seized Gwalior between 
January 22 and June 4, 1394 A.D, Jf Uddharana had ruled that long and Vlra- 
simha that short, the Moslem chroniclers would not have ignored him. Under 
the circumstances it appears that Uddharana ruled for a short period. 

The relationship that Uddharana bore to Vlrasimha is also disputed. 
According to the Datia Ms. of the Gopdcala-Akhydna , the Yasodhara-carita of 
Padmanabha Kayastha, 2 the Rohtas inscription of Vira Mitrasena and the 
Narwar inscription, he was the son of Vlrasimha, and Viramadeva was his son. 
But FazJ ‘All says that he was the brother of Vlrasimha 3 and the Moslem chro- 
niclers that Viramadeva was the son Vlrasimha; the latter do not make mention 
of Uddharana at all. The Ujjain Ms. of the Gopdcala-Akhydna also omits his 
name. The statements of FazJ ‘AH and the Moslem chroniclers may be rejected 
in view of the better testimony of the sources cited above, particularly that of the 
YaSodhara-carita , which was composed in the reign of Viramadeva himself. 4 


1 Jain-Grantha>Pra§ast\-Sa;)graha by Jugal Kishor, Vira Seva Mandir, Daryaganj, Delhi, 

P. 5. 

2 JASB. XXXI, p. 404. 

3 I.e. Paramaladeva, by which name he calls Vlrasimha. 

4 I need hardly discuss K. S. Lafs suggestion that Rawat Adharan of the Moslem chroni- 

clers was the brother of Virasiipha ( Twilight of the Sultanate, p. 49, fn. 31 ). Lai appears to 
have picked up the idea from Hodivala ( Studies in Indo-Moslem History, p. 304, IV. 26, 1.3'}; 
otherwise he quotes no source, nor gives any arguments in support of his suggestion. Rawat 
Adharatfof the Moslem chroniclers cannot be identified with Uddharana, the son of Virasimha, 
for the simple reason that he is always associated in his revolts against the Sultans of Delhi 
with Sabir ( Sumersiqiha, Ta'rikh-i-'Firozshahi, cf. Rizvi. TKB. II, p. 117; TM. cf. ibid, pp. Ill, 
203, 213, 235 and 255, where Sardar Haran is a corruption or Sabir and Adharan ) and not with 
Virasimha. He is first mentioned during the reign of Firoz Shah Tughluq ( Ta'rikhA- Firozshahi, 
c.f. ibid., p, 217 ), who Is said to have brought him along with Sabir and their families to Delhi 
and lodged them there, after they had revolted and been defeated. Virasimha is not mentioned 
along with him on this occasion. When Virasirnha submitted to ‘Islam Khan in 1391-92 A.D, 
and was taken to Delhi, this Adharan did not follow him ( TM. cf. ibid., p. 213 ); he was also 
not associated with Vlrasiipha in the revolt either, which is evident from the fact that while the 
Sulf&rt had sent Khan to deal with the revolt of Virasimha, he himself had proceeded 

against Sabir and Adharan. Even after the revolt had been suppressed, Adharan appears to 
have remained at large and raised another revolt along with Sabir in 1392-93 A.D. He was 
killed along with the other rebels, by Muqarrab-ul-mulk, whom the Sultan had sent to deal with 
their revolt. It is said that by making certain false promises of friendship Muqarrab enticed 
them into a surrender, took them to Kanauj and killed them. ( Ibid., pp. 213-14), The above 
details show that Adharan of the Moslem historians was different from Uddharana, the son of 
the Tomara Virasimha. 
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The claim that Uddharana killed the Sakas, i.e. the Moslems, and rescued 
the earth is interesting. Evidently, it has reference to his seizure of the fort of 
Gwalior from the Moslems along with his father Vlrasimha, of which the inscrip, 
tion edited above records of ali the sources, the Qulyat-i-Guwdlian of Fazl ‘All 
is the only one that says that Uddharana was associated with Vlrasimha in 
defeating the Moslems and capturing the fort. 


TEXT 1 

( Slokas 1, 2, 4 and 5 in the Anustubh meter and shkj 3 in Upsniravajrd meter.) 

Ls. I II X 2 II Rifs: || sffaSrenq- II 



2 I alffcsR: II 

Rrpft — 

3 [ | ] crfinE. %w- 

f*RTl I [ I J 7 i^lr^TI 8 

4 <?lf*TCI^ 9 I froitcl nt'T- 

5 fl^TR 10 II T°Tl 

JJOT f ~ 

6 tncg^ 11 n^ 12 [ij 3 bi# 13 

7 oft i [ i ] 14 5TTgt;Fsr3T^R5'f4)7rT3f^r- 

1 From my own ink-impression. 

2 An auspicious symbol. 

3 May be reconstructed as chaturddafa-fatankite. 

4 May be reconstructed as panchamydm maghdbhe . 

5 Read pitridaivate; a dan^a be also added. 

6 Read tadagamakarodenam . 

7 There should be two dapdas in place of one. 

8 Read suvamnarekhd. 

9 Read parikhdbhirdme. 

10 May be reconstructed as gopagirau-ganydn . 

11 May be reconstructed as hatva ardtyuddhamne . 

12 Add a danda after mahitm 

13 Read jaldsayepi. 

\\ It is net possible to suggest any raeostruetion of the word. Jaldkiyepi should have 
been followed by two dandas. 
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[,]l 

8 f?i^ 1 2 3 4 IwM qxht 5 6 * 8 

Qftqir 7[„ ] <\C 8 


1 May be reconstructed as nivasitiafi. Add a dariija also. 

2 Read Ulikhe . 

3 May be read as varmmana* 

4 It seems to be an abbreviation of pandita. 

5 It appears to have been a substitute for M- I have known of several persons addressed 

a Panktl some forty years ago. Whether this mode of address is in vogue even now, I do not 
know. ■ 

6 Read Gayadharerta. 

1 Add two dandas after surma, 

8 May be reconstructed as 1458. 
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Gujarat-no Rajakiya arts Sdnskrtika Itihasa : ( Political and Cultural 
History of Gujarat ) : Published by B. J. Institute of Learning and Research 
Ahmedabad : Vol. II * : — Maurya-kala- tin Gupta-kala ( Maurya Age to Gupta 
Age) ; Edited by Rasiklal Chhotalal Parikh and Hariprasad Ganga- 
shanker Shastri : First Edition, 2028/1972; pp. 36+646 with 32 illustrations; 
Price Rs. 9.75. 

It was perhaps in Bengal that the trend was first set in the Thirties of a 
cumulative effort of the scholars belonging to or interested in a particular 
linguistic region, to write its detailed history. The idea of this series was 
obviously taken from the much earlier work of Elliot and Dowson, " History of 
India by its own Historians ” and the series which were by then well-known in 
Europe. In India, the Cambridge History of India was the first sustained 
effort in this direction edited by Dodwell and contributed exclusively by 
British historians. 

In Gujarat, the first of such efforts was probably the “ Chronology of 
Gujarat ”, edited by M. R. Majmudar and published by the Oriental Institute, 
M. S. University, Baroda. Only the first volume of this ambitious project saw 

the light of the day and in any case, chronology could scarcely be called 

history. The present series is the next and more comprehensive one, a task 
undertaken by the Sheth Bholabhai Jeshingbhai Institute of Research and Learn- 
ing, Ahmedabad, with the support of the Government of Gujarat. 

This task was commenced in 1967 with a distinguished Editorial Board 
consisting of MunisrI Jinavijayaji, Acharyashri ( late ) Dolararai Mankad, Dr. 
H. D. Sankalia, Dr. B. J. Sandesara, Shri Anantaray M. Rawal, Acharyashri 
Yashwant P. Shukla and Dr. Chhotubhai R. Naik. This Board planned a 
comprehensive history of Gujarat divided in nine volumes : four volumes cover- 
ing Ancient India to the 13th century, the next three dealing with medieval 
history to the end of the 18th century and the last two completing the history 
of the 19th and 20th centuries, up to 1960, when the newly constituted state 
of Gujarat came into being. 

The plan is obviously comprehensive but, it would seem to be weighted 
heavily in favour of the earlier period. In terms of the available data and 
possible relevance, if the history upto 1300 is to be covered in four volumes, the 


* For a review of VoL I vide Journal of the Oriental Institute, vol. XXIII, no. 3, pp. 
241-43. V ;;:++■ 
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history of the Sultanate age and the Mughals in Gujarat, requires at least another 
four; the 18th century with its major reorganisation and new patterns would 
possibly demand another two. Likewise, the history of the Renaissance in 
Gujarat and the economic and entrepreneur activity which became evident in 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere within Gujarat, can scarcely be contained in a volume. 
And this is equally true of the age of Gandhi. It would seem that another look 
is called for in the planning of the volumes subsequent to the fourth one. 

Further, it would also appear that the Editorial Board is mainly constituted 
of experts in Ancient India with little if any expertise about the subsequent ages. 
This lacunae has probably led to the bias in planning the over-all series and 
would need to be corrected before subsequent volumes are actually in production 
or even at the planning stage. 

The present volume covering a history of Gujarat from circa 322 B.C. to 
470 A.D. is the first to appear in this series. It is divided in 4 parts and 17 
chapters. The first part deals with Historiography and sources ; the second with 
political history containing six chapters; the third with social and economic 
conditions having four chapters; and the last with archaeology and architecture, 
containing three chapters. There are also a number of valuable appendixes, 
followed by illustrative plates. 

The chapters are undoubtedly a tribute to the knowledge of their authors 
and the meticulous research and labour which has gone into them. Of particular 
value and interest are the chapters on the Western Ksatrapas, social and eco- 
nomic conditions, literature, language and script, archaeology, architecture and 
sculpture. They bring into focus an aspect of Gujarat history and culture, which 
while discussed in learned journals, had not been so easily available to students. 

It seems however that the discussion on economic life especially on agrarian 
conditions and internal trade is less detailed than the importance of the topic 
warrants. Possibly, it is due to the paucity of information, which inhibits any 
comprehehsive treatment of the subject. It is in the treatment of these significant 
but little noticed aspects of historical study that the historian of the region finds 
himself at a disadvantage; in this particular case, numismatic data have their 
limitations; literature, relevant to the region, is hard to come by. 

The present series will certainly be a valuable addition to historical litera- 
ture as such and it is precisely this value which also demands that it should be 
available to a wide circle of scholars. There is thus a case for the translation of 
these volumes in Hindi and in English as well. Major works in Gujarati— for 
instance those published by Navjivan Press are so translated; there is no reason 
why this valuable work should not be so treated; to become available to 
an India-wide and world-wide circle of scholars. 
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Finally, a word about price. Obviously, subsidisation has made it possible 
for this valuable, learned and well produced work to be sold at the ridiculously 
low price of Rs. 9.75. Any commercial publisher would have priced it at four 
times this price and at least twice this price would have been less than reason- 
able. It may be suggested to the Institute that the desire to make this work 
available to poor scholars is certainly commendable but so uneconomic a price 
as this may serve as a disincentive to quality production in future. Certainly, 
an edition in English for the international market would be cheap at five times 
the price. 

S. C. Misra 


Masterpieces of the Female Form in Indian Art : with an Introduction 
by Rustam I. Mehta, Published by D. R. Taraporevala Sons & Co. Private 
Ltd., Bombay, 1972, pp. 56 + 100 plates; Price Rs. 47/-. 

As demanded by the theme of the book, Rustam Mehta, the editor, has 
illustrated it with several excellent photographs, well arranged and beautifully 
printed. A lucidly written Introduction of 52 pages makes delightful reading 
both for the layman as well as an earnest student of Indian art. As the author 
has rightly stated^ “ in the representation of a beautiful woman, saturated with 
all the graces and allure of her sex, the Indian artist has always excelled. ”. 
But when Mr. Mehta applies to all human figures the remarks of Sheldon Cheney 
and says that “ Sheldon Cheney feels that the sculptural value of the human 
figures in Indian art * lies in the direction of the sensuous and melodic loveliness 

’ one is unable to believe that the treatment of most of the male 

figures too is on the side of the sensuous, though one would agree that “ seldom 
has sculpture in stone so capitalised a certain soft loveliness of the human 
figure 

Though written in a beautiful appealing style, the Introduction is marred 
by the repeated emphasis on the lush of the female flesh, the sensuous, sexual 
appeal of the Dryads at Bharhut, Sanchi, Mathura, the inviting forms of the 
Surasundaris, Apsaras, Ndyikas and so on. 

Mr. Mehta’s comparison with the Greek forms is interesting and reflects 
his keen interest and study of Indian as well as world art. But sometimes, in 
trying to emphasise his main theme he seems to have been carried away by the 
. theme. For example, in the end, on p. 52, he speaks of the Love inspiring 
Indian art. But when he says that ” sensual love has been the inspiration of 
the great poetic and dramatic outbursts of Indian literature, as it has been of 
the great lithic imagery of the sculptures of the past it is difficult to accept 
oj! 4 ■ ' ^ ++ r + X! ; 
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his statement without reservations. Neither the famous Sarnath Buddha, nor 
the Trimurti at Elephanta, nor a number of sculptures in stone and metal from 
the south as well as the north were inspired by sensual love. The main inspira- 
tion was the ideal of spiritual bliss, of pure love, of love of the Ultimate Reality, 
the Eternal search for Truth which is Beauty. 

It would have been much better if some fine terracottas and bronzes show- 
ing female forms had also been illustrated since the title of the book is not 
restricted to stone sculptures. 

However, both the author and the publishers deserve congratulations for 
presenting this beautiful book on an important aspect of Indian art. 

U. P. Shah 


India as Seen in the Brhatsamhita of Vardhamihira, by Ajaya Mitf a 
Shastri, m.a. ph.d., Published by Motilal Banarasidas, Delhi, Patna, Varanasi, 
1969, pp. xxiv -f- 556, Plates XXI.; Price Rs. 50.00. 

Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita is a veritable mine of information for the 
cultural history of the Gupta period, especially of the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D., since, as Dr. Shastri has again demonstrated that Varahamihira’s Pahca- 
siddhdntika was written in A.D. 505. 

The encyclopaedic character of Brhatsamhita was for long recognised by 
Indologists, but no systematic attempt was made before to scan it as a source of 
cultural history of the Gupta period. Dr. Shastri, though he specially discusses 
the data in the Brhatsamhita has critically studied and noted all comparative 
material from the other known works of Varahamihira, particularly the Yoga- 
yatra, Brhadyatrd, Vivahapafala and the Samasasamhita stanzas cited by Utpala. 
Wherever necessary he has consulted contemporary literature. Dr. Shastri has 
demonstrated in this work his deep learning, sober and scientific method of re- 
asoning and research and a complete grasp of the subject-matter discussed. 
Originally the work formed his thesis for the Ph.D. degree of the Nagpur Uni- 
versity. Dr. Shastri has made it upto-date with references and has added two 
new appendices before sending the work to the Press. 

Chapter I deals with Varahamihira, his age, life and works, chapter II 
gives the Geographical data. In chapter III on Religion, the author has collect- 
ed all data on Religious sects, beliefs, omens, ceremonial practices, Image-wor- 
ship etc. Chapter IV deals with Social life, giving an account of social struc- 
ture, position of women etc. in the age of Varahamihira, the data on Food and 
Drinks and regarding Health, Disease and Medicine, the Dress and Ornaments 
of the people of the age, Perfumery and Toilet, Furniture and miscellaneous 
materials, and Family system and Social habits. 
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Chapter V deals with Economic life including data of Agricultnre, Arbori- 
Horticulture, Irrigation, Flora and Fauna, Arts and Crafts, Trade, Jewel Indus- 
try, Weight and Measurements, Coinage. 

Chapter VI deals summarily with the Astrological material, especially 
Astrology in Every-life. 

Chapter VII is specially devoted to the analysis of data on Fine Arts includ- 
ing Residential ( secular ) architecture, Temple architecture, Sculpture, Music 
and Painting. 

Chapter VIII deals with Literature and notes the authorities referred to by 
the great scholiast Varahamihira. 

Appendix I deals with Polity and Government, Appendix II is on Jupiter’s 
Cycles of twelve and sixty years, Appendix III gives the textual evidence bearing 
on rainfall in ancient India while Appendix IV is on Dakargala or the art of ex- 
ploring underground water-veins 

There is a select bibliography and a general index also is given at the end. 

A critical study of this fascinating book will suggest to a discerning 
scholar the great and urgent need of having critical editions of the works of 
Varahamihira. Since Varahamihira cites several earlier authorities and since 
even works on astrology and astronomy refer to calculation of dates and eras, 
besides being great mines of other cultural data, critically edited texts of such 
ancient works after careful selection and collation of manuscripts of different 
versions ( or scripts ) from various parts of India would immensely help us in a 
final assessment of certain data which is of great value for students of Indian 
history and culture. Even the commentary of Utpala on Brhadjdtaka etc., 
which contains many valuable citations from earlier writers ( even earlier than 
Varahamihira ) is very incorrectly printed. How in later manuscripts, scribal 
errors were multiplied by later attempts to correct earlier mistakes can be 
understood by referring to Dr. David Pingree’s remarks in Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, Vol. XXXI, pp. 18ff., and Dr. Ajaya Mitra Shastri’s remarks 
in Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 45 foot-note 2. It is 
needless to go into the details of the disscussions of the above two authors but 
a study of their two papers will convince scholars about the urgent need for 
critical editions of the works of both Varahamihira and Utpala. 

Dr. Shastri has referred to the Jyotirnddbharana on pp. 5-6. He is right 
in saying that this work “ is evidently a very late forgery”. There is no doubt 
that it is not the work of the great poet Kalidasa. 


U. P. Shah 
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Sanskrit Dramas of the Twentieth Century, Volume I, by Dr. Usha 
Satyavrat; Published by the authoress at ‘ Surabhi ’, 3/54, Roop Nagar, 
Delhi-7; sole distributors Meharchand Lachhmandas, Daryaganj, Delhi, 1971; 
pp. 18 + 444; Price Rs. 65/-. 

Creativity or originality is not the monopoly of any particular age. 
Modern Sanskrit literature has enough in it to interest any objective connoisseur. 
In its volume, content and presentation it can easily match some of the best 
pieces of world literature. It is not at all justifiable, therefore, to look upon the 
modern Sanskrit literature as inconsequential. 

The Sanskrit dramatic literature of modern times is indeed a substantial 
literature exhibiting, of course, a modern outlook. The work under review 
presents a study of some of the Sanskrit dramas composed in the twentieth 
century. Though a Doctorate Dissertation, it is just the first among a series of 
such volumes on the subject to be prepared and published in due course. In all 
fifty-one dramas of eighteen authors have been dealt with in the present volume. 
They are divided topic-wise in such groups as Biographical ( 1 1 dramas ), 
Historical ( 9 ), Humorous ( 4 ), Mythological and Legendary ( 17 ), Political 
( 2 ), Social ( 5 ) and Miscellaneous ( 3 ). The farces have rightly been grouped 
as a separate category as has been done all along the Indian tradition. Each 
of the plays has been summarised and critically appreciated, with apt quotations 
from the respective plays. The authoress depicts therein the special charac- 
teristics and peculiarities of each play indicating how each one contributes to 
the ‘ modernising ’ of Sanskrit drama. Throughout this elaborate treatment 
the authoress has tried to be as compact and to the point as possible. But here 
she has to present a study not of a work or works but of a whole literature as 
such. And a look at the treatment shows that she approaches her subject with 
a thinking and sensitive mind and brings to bear on it a critic’s incisiveness 
mellowed by warmth of appreciative spirit. 

Most of the plays dealt with in the present volume are stage-worthy and 
actually staged by such dramatic organisations as the Pracyavafi of Calcutta, the 
Brahmarfasabha of Bombay and the Sanskrit Rahga of Madras, and other 
smaller ones have been presented on the All India Radio. A few, however, 
appear to be mere literary exercises, so to say, the Vimalayatmdram of J. B. 
Chaudhuri and the Prakftisaundaryam of Medhavrata being instances to 
the point. 

It becomes evident from the present study that the modem Sanskrit play- 
wright has ventured to come out of his shell and is beginning to give us a drama 
which breathes fresh spirit. He is well-disposed to making experiments and 
introducing certain changes in keeping with the demands of our age. A 
tendency either to avoid the Prakrits or to replace them with modern vernaculars 
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is seen throughout these dramas. This trend appears to have started with 
certain fourteenth and fifteenth century dramas which introduced songs in 
contemporary vernaculars side by side the usual Sanskrit and Prakrit verses and 
prose speeches. 

Foreign words such as ‘ badminton ‘ tennis ‘ police \ ‘ radio ‘ station *, 
‘ bus etc. have been incorporated in these modern Sanskrit dramas either being 
Sanskritized or even otherwise. Like the western dramas the Acts have now 
come to be divided into scenes. Nandi and Bharatavakya are being discarded 
and even the Prastavana has started to be considered superfluous. The themes 
also are chosen in accordance with the need of the age. We find that Sanskrit 
drama is now turning slowly towards social, ethical and intellectual themes. The 
social problem of dowry, change of sex, history of India under British rule upto 
the attainment of independence, discussions on various topics concerning 
Western philosophy. Communism, Socialism and even the current politics, 
national and international, have provided themes for modern Sanskrit dramas. 
Lengthy songs with indication of the ragas etc. are also found in several of 
these dramas. In short, new horizons are opening on the field of Sanskrit 
drama which is now progressing to a new simplified form and, as the learned 
authoress rightly concludes, all these trends and tendencies, if allowed to grow, 
are sure to bring new dimensions to it. 

At the end are given title-wise, author-wise and topic-wise indices which 
certainly add to the usefulness of the work. The general get-up of the book is 
also very nice, quite in keeping with its contents. We may eagerly await an 
early publication of the subsequent volumes of this series. 


J. P. Thaker 
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Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt 

Dr. N. Dutt passed away quietly on the 27th of November, 1973 in his 
residence (39, Ramananda Chatterjee Street, Calcutta-6 ). He was 80 at the 
time of his death. He was suffering from the ailments of old age for the last two 
years. In fact he never fully recovered from his last illness which took place two 
years back. Dr. Dutt lost his wife long ago. He had no children of his own ; 
but his nephew ( sister’s son ) and his family lived with him and looked after him 
with reverence and affection. Although physically frail, Dr. Dutt had retained 
bis sharp mind and untiring deligence till the end which came so suddenly. In 
his death the world of Buddhology suffered an irreparable loss. Dr. Dutt was 
always alert-minded ; and, so he could even review and reorient his previous 
works with a balanced and scientific attitude. It may be further clarified with 
the help of an example given below : 

It is quite well-known that there exists a sharp distinction of ideology 
between the two sects of Buddhism i.e. Hinayana or the earlier and Mahayana 
or the later Buddhism. Dr. Dutt knew the two schools equally well ; he attend- 
ed, as I remember, the World Buddhist Conference that had taken place in 
Rangoon in 3 960. From him only the present author came to know that the 
age-worn difference of the two Schools was going to be dissolved fairly in future. 
And a year ago, when I met him for the last time, I saw him working on his last 
book — Mahayana Philosophy. He mentioned incidentally, that this book would 
help much to eradicate the difference between the two main Buddhist viewpoints, 
and he further added that Buddha, as it appears, may be recognised as an 
exponent of Mahayana. Anybody including myself claiming some acquaintence 
with Buddhist Philosophy would be surely surprised. But Dr. Dutt cannot be 
easily ignored. It is good that the book has already been published ; we are 
all looking forward to its availability. Dr. Dutt’s place in the world of 
Buddhism is to be acclaimed along with that of the other Giants, viz. Stcher- 
batskoi, Louis De La Vallee Poussin, Oldenberg, Sylvain Levy, Takakusu, 
Suzuki and many others. So far as the academic tradition is concerned, Dr. 
Dutt was a direct disciple of Louis De La Vallee Poussin himself. 

Dr. Dutt was born on the 4th of December, 1893 at Waltair. He was the 
second son of his father Late Surendra Nath Dutt who hailed from Purvasthali 
in Burdwan. He was in Chittagong where his parents had settled later. He 
passed Entrance Examination at an early age of 14. He joined the Intermediate 
College at Chittagong with a peculiar combination of Physics, Mathematics and 
Pali. Possibly, he got interested in Pali because of the Buddhist surrounding 
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| which could be found there ; thus, although he wanted to become an Engineer 
| later, he unconsciously almost was preparing himself for becoming a great 

I Scholar of Buddhism in future. He joined the Presidency College for his B.A. 

Examination and had secured honours in Pali after topping the list of the First 
Division candidates. He again got the first position in M.A. in the first Class in 
Pali from the University of Calcutta. 

After he passed his M.A. Examination, he went to join Judson College, 
Rangoon, as a Lecturer. He was then brought back to Calcutta by Sir Ashutosfi 
Mukherjee, the great patron of learning and the then Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University. Dr. Dutt joined the newly established Pali Department and worked 
under Dr. B. M. Barua, the Professor and the Head of the Department of Pali. 
He further added P.R.S., LL.B. and Ph.D. degrees to his carrer. He obtained a 
State Scholarship and went to specialise in Buddhist Philosophy at the School 
of Oriental Studies in London. In order to further his researches, he was referr- 
ed to the great scholar Louis De La Vallee Poussin of Belgiun by Professor 
Thomas of London University. D. Litt was conferred on him by the London 
! University on this valuable work. His doctoral thesis, “ Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism in its relation to Hfnayana ” won the appreciation of the entire 
scholarly world of Indology for its outstanding findings and painstaking thorough- 
ness. Later he came back to the University of Calcutta and became the Head 
of the same Department after Professor Barua’s death. He remained there till 
1959; before retirement he was given several extensions for service. As he was 
almost irreplaceable, he could not retire so easily even though he willed to do 
so earlier, 

I came into his contact in July 1957 and sought his guidance for my 
research work into the difficult field of Abhidharma Philosophy. I obtained 
study leave from the University of Patna where I worked. There I had studied 
I the orthodox systems like Nyaya, Vedanta and Sankhya and Buddhist scriptures 
| like Nyayabindu, Pramavavartika, Tattvasamgraha and Abhidharmakofa- 
\ vydkhyd with an eminent oriental scholar, Acharya Kedar Nath Ojha, Professor 

! of Philosophy, Sanskrit College, Patna. Dr. Dutt first tried to dissuade me 

i from my ambition of working in the field of Abhidharma; next time, after he 
became convinced of the sincerity of my purpose, he gave me a good brain 
i gashing. Later on, only after I proceeded further in my work, I fully appreciated 
I the meaning of the term Kalyanamitra— the Buddhist term for a guide or a 

I preceptor. Dr. Dutt was thus my eye-opener in the real sense of the term. I 

• then knew why it is said about a guide— “ Ajnanatimirandhasya jnananjana- 
I Salakayd, cakfurunwilitath yena tastncti Sri Gurave Namaft. 

\ From then onwards, he kindly allowed me to work in his valuable library; 

and, as an offer, it could not have been more generous on Bis part or more 
1 OJl5 
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useful for me. The library consisted of all the costliest and rare boohs from all 
over the world; the books were carefully selected and diligently collected and 
were also systematically read; the library could be taken as one of the best 
individual collections which consisted of books on Indology and Orientology, 
Phonetics and History and all the specialised studies in Science and Buddhology. 
In addition, the library had a collection of books in many languages of India 
and outside including Chinese, Japanese, French, German, Italian, Tibetan, 
Sanskrit and Pali and of course English. Professor Dutt was particularly fond 
of his library. He was of opinion that one cannot work properly without a 
good library at hand. He spent money most generously on his library. He had 
plenty of money of course, being an industrialist and owning two textile mills at 
the time. Once Professor Dutt said jokingly, “ I made an industrialist out of 
myself; or, how could I get hold of these rarest publications from all over the 
world if I were to remain just a University teacher, satisfied with 1C00 rupees a 
month? ” So far as the references would go, he was thorough and uptodate. 
Buddhist Scholars from all over the world came to him for opinion. 

He had wonderfully combined luck ( Laksml ) with learning ( Vidya ) in him. 
He remained untiringly hard working in his fields till the end came. He had a 
well built stature and was diligently devoted to his work all through his life. 
He was a good administrator, a kind-hearted and helpful master of the house, a 
perfect gentleman and a loyal friend; with all these he combined wonderfully 
some of the western values like discipline, precision, time sense, love for freedom 
and respect for individuality. In him I could find a real guide who would have 
controlled and corrected me at every step and one who would have equally 
enjoyed if I could express rarely any meagre originality in my work. Thoroughly 
intellectually honest. Dr. Dutt seldom had any vanity in his ways; but one could 
fgel the strength and distance of his self-made personality and pride which would 
gracefully be radiated from his sharp but smiling eyes and self-composed 
manners. 

Dr. Dutt, apart from being a great teacher, was associated with various 
learned organisations and associations. He was the president of Iran Society, 
Institute ofTibetology ( Gangtok ) and Dharmankuravihar. He was member of 
the Governing Body, one of the Senior Vice-Presidents and Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of the Mahabodhi Journal and Treasurer of the Mahabodhl 
welfare home and orphanage. He was connected with the editing of the 
Historical Quarterly of India for a long time. Twice was he elected the President 
of the Asiatic Society. In 1958, his presidential report had shown the valuable 
facsimile of ASokan edict that was lately found in Asia Minor. The edict was 
written in Greek and Aramaic on two sides of the stone slab. He was connect- 
ed with the organ of the Greater India Society. He was a member of Rajya 
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Sabba where he represented the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. He was invit- 
ed to Japan ( 1957 ), to Sikkim ( 1965 ) and to U.S.S.R. ( 1958 ) as an indologist 
and Buddhologist. 

His life was more or less dedicated to the cause of Buddhism which he 
loved. After coming back from Europe, he undertook to edit the important 
Buddhist Vinaya text that came to be known as Gilgit Ms. Dr. Dutt was 
invited to Kashmir and there he worked hard to restore the fragments of the 
Ms. as he found it. He was assisted in his work by two Dogra Pundits ; but, 
the work itself was tremendously of his own. The restoration required a 
comparison with the Vinaya texts found in Chinese, Tibetan, Sanskrit and Pali. 
Professor Dutt also knew German and French thoroughly well. The text was 
the only text to be found in India and written in Sanskrit and the importance 
of the text justified his hard work. 

Besides, he edited the text of Sphutdrthd Abhidharmakosavydkhya 
(Yaiomitra) together with Dr. N. Law ( I-III KoSas). Later the IV and V 
KoSas came out in his name alone. Some 17 books were written by him and 
each of them is a result of hard working and serious effort. A short Biblio- 
graphy of his works is given below : — 

1. Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism in its relation to Hlnayana. 

2. Early Monastic Buddhism ( Part I ) 

3. Early Monastic Buddhism ( Part II ) 

4. Buddhist Sects in India 

5. Development of Buddhism in Uttar Pradesh 

6. Bodhisattva-bhumi ( Tibeto Sanskrit Mss. K. P. Jayswal Institute., 
Patna, Bihar ) 

7. — 17 Gilgit Manuscripts (in parts ). 

8. Mahayana Buddhism. 

He had written a large number of articles, all important from the scholarly 
point of view. It is our duty now to catalogue them all and edit them which 
would make several votumes. 


Aruna Haldar 
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